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BOOK     X. 

HILE    Charles   laboured,    with   fuch  book 


x. 


W\(      unwearied  induftry,    to  overcome  the 

obftinacy  of  the  Proteftants,  the  effects  ThlJ*9',3 
of  his  fteadinefs  in  the  execution  of  his  plan  were  (che.m" 

r  againftthe 

rendered  lefs  confiderable  by  his  rupture  with  the  Emperor. 
Pope,  which  daily  increafed.  The  firm  refo- 
lution  which  the  Emperor  feemed  to  have  taken 
againft  reftoring  Placentia,  together  with  his  re- 
peated encroachments  on  the  ecclcfiaftical  jurif- 
diction,  not  only  by  the  regulations  contained  in 
the  Interim,  but  by  his  attempt  to  re-affemble  a 
council  at  Trent,  exafperated  Paul  to  the  utmoft, 
who,  with  the  weaknefs  incident  to  old  age,  grew 
more  attached  to  his  family,  and  more  jealous  of 
his  authority,  as  he  advanced  in  years.  Pufhed 
on  by  thefe  pafllons,  he  made  new  efforts  to  draw 
Vol.  IV.  B  the 
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book  tjie  French  King  into  an  alliance  againfl  the 
%~~-^ — «  Emperor":  But  rinding  that  Monarch  notwith- 
1549  Handing  his  hereditary  enmity  to  Charles,  and 
dread  of  his  growing  power,  as  unwilling  as  for- 
merly to  involve  himfelf  in  immediate  hoflili- 
ties,  he  was  obliged  to  contract  his  views,  and  to 
think  of  preventing  future  encroachments,  fince 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  inflict  vengeance  on  ac- 
count of  thofe  which  were  pad.  For  this  purpofe, 
he  determined  to  recal  his  grant  of  Parma  and 
Placentia,  and  after  declaring  them  to  be  re- 
annexed  to  the  Holy  See,  to  indemnify  his  grand- 
fon  Octavio  by  a  new  eftablimment  in  the  eccle- 
iiaftical  Hate.  By  this  expedient,  he  hoped  to 
gain  two  points  of  no  fmall  confequence.  He, 
firft  of  all,  rendered  his  pofieffion  of  Parma 
morefecure;  as  the  Emperor  would  be  cautious 
of  invading  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  though 
he  might  feize  without  icruple  a  town  belonging 
to  the  houfe  of  Farnefe.  In  the  next  place,  he 
would  acquire  a  better  chance  of  recovering 
Placentia,  as  his  lblicitations  to  that  effect  might 
decently  be  urged  with  greater  importunity,  and 
would  infallibly  be  attended  with  more  weight, 
when  he  was  confidered  not  as  pleading  the  caufe 
of  his  own  family,  but  as  an  advocate  for  the 
intereft  of  the  church.  But  while  Paul  was 
priding  himfelf  on  this  device,  as  a  happy  refine- 
ment in  policy,  Octavio,  an  ambitious  and  high- 
fpirited  young  man,  who  could  not  bear  with 
patience  to  be  fpoiled  of  one  half  of  his  terri- 

*  Mem.  de  Ribicr,  ii,  230. 
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tories  by  the  rapacioufnefs  of  his  father-in-law,  B  °x°  K 
and  to  be  deprived  of  the  other  by  the  artifices  of 
his  grandfather,  took  meafures  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  a  plan  fatal  to  his  intereft. 
He  let  out  fecredy  from  Rome,  and  having  firfl 
endeavoured  to  furprizc  Parma,  which  attempt 
was  fruftrated  by  the  fidelity  of  the  governor  to 
whom  the  Pope  had  entrufted  the  defence  of  the 
town,  he  made  overtures  to  the  Emperor,  of  re- 
nouncing all  connexion  with  the  Pope,  and  of 
depending  entirely  on  him  for  his  future  fortune. 
This  unexpected  defection  of  one  of  the  Pope's 
own  family  to  an  enemy  whom  he  hated,  irritated, 
almofl  to  madnefs,  a  mind  peevifh  with  old 
age  i  and  there  was  no  degree  of  feverity  to 
which  Paul  might  not  have  proceeded  againft  a 
grandfon  whom  he  reproached  as  an  unnatural 
apoftate.  But  happily  for  Octavio,  death  pre- 
vented his  carrying  into  execution  the  harfh  refo- 
lutions  which  he  had  taken  with  refpect  to  him, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  pontificate  in  the  fixteenth 
year  of  his  adminiftration,  and  the  eighty-fecond 

of  his  age  *. 

As 


*  Among  many  inflances  of  the  credulity  or  weaknefs  of 
hiitorians  in  attributing  the  death  of  illuitrious  perfonages  to 
extraordinary  caufes,  this  is  one.  Almoft  all  the  hiitorians  of 
the  iixteenth  century  affirm,  that  the  death  of  Paul  III.  was 
occafioned  by  the  violent  paffions  which  the  behaviour  of  his 
grandfon  excited  ;  that  being  informed,  while  lie  was  refrelh- 
ing  himfclf  in  one  of  his  gardens  near  Rome,  of  Oclavio's 
attempt  on  Parma,  as  well  as  of  his  negotiations  with  the 
Emperor  by  means  of  Gonzaga,  he  fainted  away,  continued 
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*  °  °  K       As  this  event  had  been  long  expected,  there 

^— , — «  was  an  extraordinary   concourfe  of  Cardinals  at 

i55°-  Rome; 

fome  hours  in  a  fwoon,  then  became  feverifh,  and  died  with- 
in three  days.  This  is  the  account  given  of  it  by  Thuanus, 
lib.  vi.  211.  Adriani  Iftor.  di  fuoi  tempi,  lib.  vii.  480.  and 
by  Father  Paul,  280.  Even  cardinal  Pallavicini,  better  in- 
formed than  any  writer  with  regard  to  the  events  which  hap- 
pened in  the  papal  court,  and  when  not  warpedvby  prejudice 
or  fyftem,  more  accurate  in  relating  them,  agrees  with  their 
narritivein  its  chief  circumitances.  Pallav.  b.  ii.  74.  Paruta, 
who  wrote  his  hiftory  by  command  of  the  fenate  of  Venice, 
relates  it  in  the  fame  manner.  Hiftorici  Venez.  vol.  iv.  212. 
But  there  was  no  occafion  to  fearch  for  any  extraordinary 
caufe  to  account  for  the  death  of  an  old  man  of  eighty-two. 
There  remains  an  authentic  account  of  this  event,  in  which 
ive  find  none  cf  thofe  marvellous  circumftances  of  which  the 
hiftorians  are  fo  fond.  The  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who  was 
entrufted  with  the  affairs  of  France  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  M.  D'Urfe,  Henry's  ambaffador  In  ordinary  there,  wrote 
an  account  to  that  Monarch  of  the  affair  of  Parma,  and  of 
the  Pope's  death.  By  thefe  it  appears,  that  O&avio's  attempt 
to  furprize  Parma,  was  made  on  the  twentieth  of  Oclober  ; 
that  next  day  in  the  evening,  and  not  while  he  was  airing 
himfelf  in  the  gardens  of  Monte-Cavallo,  the  Pope  received 
intelligence  of  what  he  had  done ;  that  he  was  feized  with 
fuch  a  tranfport  of  paffion,  and  cried  fo  bitterly,  that  his 
voice  was  heard  in  feveral  apartments  of  the  palace ;  that 
r.ext  day,  however,  he  was  fo  well  as  to  give  an  audience  to 
the  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  and  to  go  through  bufmefs  of  differ- 
ent kinds;  that  O&avio  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  not  to 
cardinal  Farnefe  his  brother,  intimating  his  rcfolution  of 
throwing  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  the  Emperor ;  that  the 
Pope  received  this  on  the  twenty-nrlt  without  any  new  fymp- 
tom^  of  emotion,  and  returned  an  anfwer  to  it  ;  that  on  the 
twenty-fecond  of  Oclober,  the  day  on  which  the  cardinal  of 
Ferrara's  letter  is  dated,  the  Pope  was  in  his  ufual  ftate  of 
health.  Mem,  de  Ribier,  ii.  247.  By  a  letter  of  M.  D'Urfe, 
Nov.  5.  it  appears  that  the  Pope  was  in  fuch  good  health, 
4  that 
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Rome;  and  the  various  competitors  having  had    b  o^o  k. 

time  to  form  their  parties,  and  to  concert  their  < , — ~* 

meafures,  their  ambition  and  intrigues  protracted  li5°* 
the  conclave  to  a  great  length.  The  Imperial 
and  French  factions  ftrove,  with  emulation,  to 
promote  one  of  their  own  number,  and  had,  by 
turns,  the  profpect  of  fuccefs.  But  as  Paul 
during  a  long  Pontificate  had  raifed  many  to  the 
purple,  and  thofe  chiefly  peribns  of  eminent 
abilities,  as  well  as  zealoufly  devoted  to  his  fa- 
mily, Cardinal  Farnefe  had  the  command  of  a 
powerful  and  united  fquadron,  by  whofe  addrefs  Feb  7th- 
and  firmnefs  he  exalted  to  the  papal  throne  the  tion  of 
Cardinal  di  Monte,  whom  Paul  had  employed  as 
his  principal  legate  in  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
truftcd  with  his  mod  fecret  intentions.  He  af- 
fumed  the  name  of  Julius  III.  and,  in  order  to 
exprefs  his  gratitude  towards  his  benefactor,  the 
firft  act  of  his  adminiflration  was  to  put  Octavio 
Farnefe  in  poifeflion  of  Parma.  When  he  was 
told  of  the  injury  which  he  did  to  the  Holy  See 

that  on  the  third  of  that  month  he  had  celebrated  the  anni- 

vcrfary  of  his  coronation  with  the  ufual  folemnities.    Ibidem, 

251.     By   another  letter  from   the    fame  perfon,   we  learn, 

that  on  the  fixth  of  November  a  catarrh  or  defluxion  fell 

i  on   the  Pope's  lungs,  with   fuch  dan;  crous   fymptoms, 

is  immediately  defpaired  of,  Ibid.  252.     An  J 

third  ieLter  we  arc  informed,  that  he  died  November  the 

tenth.     In  none  of  thefe  letters  is  his  death  imputed  to  any 

1  ordinary  caufe.     It  appears,  that  more  than  twenty  days 

elapfed  between  O&avio's  attempt  on  Parma,  and  the  death 

is  grandfather,    and    that   the  difeafe  was   the   natural 

gc,  not  one  of  thofe  occafioned  by  violence  of 

iflion. 
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by  alienating  a  territory  of  fuch  value,  he  brifkly 
replied,  "  That  he  would  rather  be  a  poor  Pope, 
with  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman,  than  a  rich 
one,  with  the  infamy  of  having  forgotten  the 
obligations  conferred  upon  him,  and  the  promifes 
which  he  had  made  V  But  all  the  luftre  of  this 
candour  or  generofity  he  quickly  effaced  by  an 
Hi»  charac-  action  moll  mockingly  indecent.  According  to 
iuQ.  '  an  ancient  and  eftablifhed.  practice,  every  Pope 
upon  his  election  claims  the  privilege  of  beftow- 
ing,  on  whom  he  pleafes,  the  Cardinal's  hat, 
which  falls  to  be  difpofed  of  by  his  being  invert- 
ed with  the  triple  crown.  Julius,  to  the  aftonifh- 
ment  of  the  facred  college,  conferred  this  mark 
of  diftinclion,  together  with  ample  ecclefiaftical 
revenues,  and  the  right  of  bearing  his  name  and 
arms,  upon  one  Innocent,  a  youth  of  fixteen, 
born  of  obfcure  parents,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Ape,  from  his  having  been  trufted  with 
the  care  of  an  animal  of  that  fpecies,  in  the  Car- 
dinal di  Monte's  family.  Such  a  proftitution  of 
the  higheft:  dignity  in  the  church  would  have 
given  offence,  even  in  thofe  dark  periods,  when 
the  credulous  fuperftition  of  the  people  em- 
boldened ecclefiafticks  to  venture  on  the  mod 
flagrant  violations  of  decorum.  But  in  an  en- 
lightened age,  when,  by  the  progrefs  of  know- 
ledge and  philofophy,  the  obligations  of  duty 
;  decency  were  better  understood,  when  a  blind 
..eration  for  the  Pontifical  character  was  every 

b  Mem.  de  Rjbier. 

where 
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where  abated,  and  one  half  of  Cbriftendom  in  B  °x°  K 
open  rebellion  againfl  the  Papal  See,  this  action 
was  viewed  with  horror.  Rome  was  immediately 
filled  with  libels  and  pafquinades,  which  im- 
puted the  Pope's  extravagant  regard  for  fuch  an 
unworthy  object  to  the  moft  criminal  pafiions. 
The  Proteftants  exclaimed  againft  the  abfurdity 
of  fuppofing  that  the  infallible  {pint  of  divine 
truth  could  dwell  in  a  bread  fo  impure,  and  call- 
ed more  loudly  than  ever,  and  with  greater  ap- 
pearance of  juftice,  for  the  immediate  and  tho- 
rough reformation  of  a  church,  the  Head  of 
which  was  a  difgrace  to  the  Chriftian  name  c. 
The  reft  of  the  Pope's  conduct  was  of  a  piece 
with  this  fir  ft  fpecimen  of  his  difpofitions.  Hav- 
ing now  reached  the  fummit  of  ecclefiaftical 
ambition,  he  feemed  eager  to  indemnify  himfelf, 
by  an  unreftrained  indulgence  of  his  defires,  for 
the  felf-denial  or  diflimulation  which  he  had 
thought  it  prudent  to  praclrife  while  in  a  fubordi- 
nate  ftation.  He  became  carelefs,  to  fo  great  a 
degree,  of  all  ferious  bufinefs,  that  he  could  fel- 
dom  be  brought  to  attend  to  it,  but  in  cafes  of 
extreme  neceffity  ;  and  giving  up  himfelf  to 
amufements  and  diffipation  of  every  kind,  he 
imitated  the  luxurious  elegance  of  Leo  rather  than 
the  fevere  virtue  of  Adrian,  the  latter  of  which 
it  was  neceffary  to  difplay,  in  contending  with  a 
feci;  which  derived  great  credit  from  the  rigid  and 
auftere  manners  of  its  teachers'1. 

c  Slcid.  492.     F.    Paul,   281.     Pallav.   ii.    76.     Thuan. 
lib.  vi.  215.  d  F.Paul,  ibid. 
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b  o^o  k        The  p0pe>  however  ready  to  fulfil  his  engage- 

* * — '  ments  to  the  family  of  Farnefe,   difcovered  no 

inclination  to  obferve  the  oath,  which  each  car- 
and  proceed,  dinal  had  taken  when  he   entered  the  conclave, 
JefpeJTto     tnat  *f  tne  choice  fhould  fall  on  him,   he  would 
rhJge,jMal    immediately    call    the    council   to    re-aflume    its 
deliberations.     Julius  knew,  by  experience,  how 
difficult  it  was   to  confine  fuch   a  body  of  men 
within  the  narrow  limits  which  it  was  the  intereft 
of  the  church  of  Rome  to  prefcribe  ;  and  how 
eafily  the  zeal  of  fome  members,    the  rafhnefs  of 
others,  or  the  fuggefiions  of  the  Princes  on  whom 
they  depended,  might  precipitate  a  popular  and 
ungovernable  alTembly  into  forbidden  inquiries, 
as  well  as  dangerous  decifions.     He  wifhed,  for 
thefe  reafons,  to  have  eluded  the  obligation   of 
his  oath,  and  gave  an  ambiguous  anfwer  to  the 
firft  propofals  which  were  made  to  him  by  the 
Emperor,    with    regard    to    that    matter.      But 
Charles,  either  from  his  natural  obflinacy  in  ad- 
hering to  the  meafures  which  he  had  once  adopt- 
ed,   or  from  the   mere  pride   of  accomplifhing 
what  was  held  to  be  almoft  impoflible,   perfifted 
obftinately  in  his  refolution  of  forcing  the  Pro- 
teftants  to  return  into  the  bofom  of  the  church. 
Having  perfuaded  himfelf,  that  the  authoritative 
decifions  of  the  council  might  be  employed  with 
efficacy   in    combating   their  prejudices,    he,    in 
confequence  of  that  perfuafion,  continued  to  fo- 
licit  earneftly   that  a  new    bull   of  convocation 
might  be  iflued  ;   and  the  Pope  could   not,  with 
decency  that  rcqueft.     When  Julius  found 

that 
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that  he  could  not  prevent  the  calling  of  a  council,  B  °  °  k 
he  endeavoured  to  take  all  the  merit  of  having  < — v~^* 
procured  the  meeting  of  an  aflembly,  which  was 
the  object  of  fuch  general  defire  and  expectation. 
A  congregation  of  Cardinals,  to  whom  he  re* 
ferred  the  confideration  of  what  was  necefTary  for 
reftoring  peace  to  the  church,  recommended,  by 
his  direction,  the  fpeedy  convocation  of  a  coun- 
cil, as  the  mod  effectual  expedient  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  as  the  new  herefies  raged  with  the 
greatefl  violence  in  Germany,  they  propofed  Trent 
as  the  place  of  its  meeting,  that,  by  a  near  infpec-  ' 
tion  of  the  evil,  the  remedy  might  be  applied  with 
greater  difcernment  and  certainty  of  fuccefs.  The 
Pope  warmly  approved  of  this  advice,  which  he 
himfelf  had  dictated,  and  fent  nuncios  to  the  Im- 
perial and  French  courts,  in  order  to  make  known 
his  intentions e. 

About  this  time,  the  Emperor  had  fummoned  Adietat 

t  a  n  t  Augfburg  to 

a  new  diet  to  meet  at  Augfburg,  in  order  to  en-  enforce  the 
force  the  obfervation  of  the  Interim,  and  to  pro-  Ir*tenm* 
cure  a  more  authentick   act  of  the  Empire,    ac- 
knowledging the  jurifdiction  of  the  council,    as 
well  as  an  explicit  promife  of  conforming  to  its 
decrees.     He  appeared  there  in  perfon,  together  Tune 
with  his  fon  the  Prince  of  Spain.     Few  of  the 
Electors  were  prefent,  but  all   fent  deputies   in 
their  name.     Charles,    notwithstanding  the    de- 
fpotick  authority  with  which  he  had  given  law  in 

e  F.  Paul,  281.    Pallav.  ii.  j-j. 

the 
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book   the  Empire   during  two   years,   knew  that   the 

» 4 —  fpirit  of  independence  among  the  Germans  was 

*5:°  not  entirely  fubdued,  and  for  that  reafon  took 
care  to  over-awe  the  diet  by  a  confiderable  body 
of  Spanifli  troops  which  efcorted  him  thither. 
The  firft  point  fubmitted  to  the  confidr'ration  of 
the  diet,  was  the  neceffity  of  holding  a  council. 
All  the  Popifh  members  agreed,  without  diffi- 
culty, that  the  meeting  of  that  afTembly  mould 
be  renewed  at  Trent,  and  promifed  an  implicit 
acquiefcence  in  its  decrees.  The  Protectants,  in- 
timidated and  difunited,  muft  have  followed  their 
example,  and  the  refolution  of  the  diet  would 
have  proved  unanimous,  if  Maurice  of  Saxony 
had  not  begun  at  this  time  to  diiclofe  new  inten- 
tions, and  to  acl  a  part  very  different  from  that 
which  he  had  fo  long  afTumed. 

Ma,m«  be-       £y  an  2rtfui  diflimulation  of  his  own  fentiments; 

f  n?  ro  form  ■ 

drfi|w  ^      by    addrefs    in    paying   court  to    the  Emperor ; 
toiperor.      and  by  the  feeming  zeal  with  which  he  forward- 
ed all  his  ambitious  fchemes,  Maurice  had  raifed 
himfelf  to    the   Electoral   dignity;    and    having 
added  the  dominions  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
>on  family  to  his  own,    he    was   become  the 
moft  powerful  Prince  in  Germany.     But  his  long 
1  intimate  union  with  the  Emperor,  had  afford- 
ed him  many  opportunities  of  obferving  narrowly 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  his  fchemes.     He  faw 
the  yoke  that  was  preparing  for  his  country;   and 
•from  the  rapid  as  well  as  formidable  progrefs  of 
the  Imperial  power,  was  convinced  that  but  a 

few 
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few  fteps  more  remained  to  be  taken,  in  order  B  °  °  K 

to  render  Charles  as  abfolute  a  Monarch  in  Ger-  ' v — ' 

many  as  he  had  become  in  Spain.  The  more  155°* 
eminent  the  condition  was  to  which  he  himfelf 
had  been  exalted,  the  more  folicitous  did  he  na- 
turally become  to  maintain  all  its  rights  and  pri- 
^pileges,  and  the  more  did  he  dread  the  thoughts 
of  defcending  from  the  rank  of  a  Prince  almoft 
independent,  to  that  of  a  vaifal  fubject  to  the 
will  of  a  mailer.  At  the  fame  time,  he  perceiv- 
ed that  Charles  was  bent  on  exacting  a  rigid  con- 
formity to  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Romifh 
church,  inflead  of  allowing  liberty  of  confcience, 
the  promife  of  which  had  allured  feveral  Protefl- 
ant  Princes  to  a  (lift  him  in  the  war  againft  the 
confederates  of  Smalkalde.  As  he  himfelf,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  compliances  which  he  had 
made  from  motives  of  intereft,  or  an  excefs  of 
confidence  in  the  Emperor,  was  fincerely  at- 
tached to  the  Lutheran  tenets,  he  determined 
not  to  be  a  tame  fpedtator  of  the  overthrow 
of  a  fyftem  which  he  believed  to  be  founded  in 
truth. 


This   refolution,    flowing   from    the   love   ofTbepoiiti- 
liberty,  or  zeal  for  religion,  was  ftrengthened  by  whichinflu. 
political   and  interefted  confiderations.     In  that  enccd  ""' 
elevated   ftation,     in    which    Maurice   was    now 
placed,  new  and  more  extenfive  profpects  opened 
to  his  view.    His  rank  and  power  entitled  him  to 
be  the  head  of  the   Proteftants   in  the  Empire. 
His  predeceffor,  the  degraded  Elector,  with  in- 
ferior 
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ferior  abilities,  and  territories  lefs  confiderable, 
had  acquired  fuch  an  afcendant  over  the  councils 
of  the  party;  and  Maurice  neither  wanted  difcern- 
ment  to  lee  the  advantage  of  this  pre-eminence, 
nor  ambition  to  aim  at  attaining  it.  But  he 
found  himfelf  in  a  fuuation  which  rendered  the 
attempt  no  lefs  difficult,  than  the  object  of  it  was 
important.  On  the  one  hand,  the  connexion 
which  he  had  formed  with  the  Emperor  was  fo 
intimate,  that  he  could  fcarcely  hope  to  take  any 
ftep  which  tended  to  diflblve  it,  without  alarm- 
ing his  jealoufy,  and  drawing  on  himfelf  the 
whole  weight  of  that  power,  which  had  crufhed 
the  greatell  confederacy  ever  formed  in  Germany, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  calamities  which  he  had 
brought  on  the  Proteftant  party  were  fo  recent, 
as  well  as  great,  that  it  feemed  almofl  impoffible 
to  regain  their  confidence,  or  to  rally  and  re~ 
animate  a  body  of  men,  after  himfelf  had  been 
the  chief  inftrument  in  breaking  their  union  and 
vigour.  Thefe  confiderations  were  fufRcient  to 
Jiave  difcouraged  any  peribn  of  a  fpirit  lefs  adven- 
turous than  Maurice's.  But  to  him  the  grandeur 
and  vaftnefs  of  the  enterprize  were  allurements ; 
and  he  boldly  refolved  on  meafures,  the  idea  of 
which  a  genius  of  an  inferior  order  could  not 
have  conceived,  or  would  have  trembled  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  danger  that  attended  the  execu- 
tion of  them. 

Thcp.T.om      pjIS  paffions  concurred  with  his  intereft  in  con- 
-J,     firming  this  resolution  ;  and   the  refentment  ex- 
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cited  by  an  injury,  which  he  fenfibly  felt,  added   B  °  °  K 
new  force  to  the  motives  for  oppofing  the  Em-  i — „ — -j 
peror,  which  found  policy  fuggefted.     Maurice,      I55°" 
by  his  authority,  had  prevailed  on  the  Landgrave 
of  Hefle  to  put    his  perfon   in   the   Emperor's 
power,  and  had  obtained  a  promife  from  the  Im- 
perial minifters  that  he  fhould  not  be  detained  a 
prifoner.     This  had  been  violated  in  the  manner 
already  related.     The  unhappy    Landgrave   ex- 
claimed as  loudly  againft  his  fon-in-law  as  againft 
Charles.    The  Princes  of  HeiTe  required  Maurice 
incefTantly  to  fulfil  his  engagements  to  their  fa- 
ther, who  had  loft  his  liberty  by  trufting  to  him  ; 
and  all  Germany  fufpected  him  of  having  betray- 
ed, to  an  implacable  enemy,  the  friend  whom  he 
was   moft  bound  to  protect.     Roufed    by    thefe 
folicitations  or  reproaches,  as  well  as  prompted 
by  duty  and  affection  to  his  father-in-law,  Mau- 
rice had  employed  not  only  entreaties  but  remon- 
ftrances  in  order  to  procure  his  releafe.    All  thefe 
Charles  had  difregardcd  ;  and  the  fhame  of  hav- 
ing been  firft  deceived,  and   then  flighted,  by  a 
Prince  whom  he  had  ferved  with  zeal  as  well  as 
fuccefs,  which   merited  a  very  different  return, 
made  fuch  a  deep  impreffion  on  Maurice,  that  he 
waited  with  impatience  for  an  opportunity  of  be- 
ing revenged. 

The  utmoft  caution  as  well  as  delicacy  were  The  caution 
requifite  in  taking  every  ftep  towards  this  end  j  ™?hadwdhefl 
as  he  had  to  euard,  on   the  one   hand,  againft  hecarrks 

°       r|  °     >  on  his 

giving  a  premature  alarm  to  the  Emperor ;  while,  fchemes. 

on 
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b  o  o  k  on  t|ie  other,  fomething  confiderable  and  explicit 
u— v — '  was  necefiary  to  be  done,  in  order  to  regain  the 


,S5°*  confidence  of  the  Proteftant  party.  Maurice  had 
accordingly  applied  all  his  powers  of  addrefs  and 
diffimulation  to  attain  both  thefe  points.  As  he 
knew  Charles  to  be  inflexible  with  regard  to  the 
fubmiflion  which  he  required  to  the  Interim.,  he 
did  not  hefitate  one  moment  whether  he  fliould 
eftabiifh  that  form  of  doctrine  and  worfhip  in 
his  dominions  :  But  being  ienfible  how  odious  it 
was  to  his  fubjecls,  inftead  of  violently  impofing 
it  on  them  by  the  mere  terror  of  authority,  as 
had  been  done  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  he  en- 
deavoured to  render  their  obedience  a  voluntary 
He  enforces  deed  of  their  own.     For   this  purpofe,  he  had 

the  Interna 

inSaxojiy.  afTembled  the  clergy  of  his  country  at  Leipfick, 
and  had  laid  the  Interim  before  them,  together 
with  the  reafons  which  made  it  necefiary  to  con- 
form to  it.  He  had  gained  forne  of  them  by 
promifes,  others  he  had  wrought  upon  by  threats, 
and  all  were  intimidated  by  the  rigour  with  which 
obedience  to  the  Interim  was  extorted  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  Even  Melancthon, 
whofe  merit  of  every  kind  entitled  him  to  the 
firft  place  among  the  Proteftant  divines,  being 
now  deprived  of  the  manly  counfels  of  Luther, 
which  were  wont  to  infpire  him  with  fortitude, 
and  to  preferve  him  fteady  amidft  the  ftorms  and 
dangers  that  threatened  the  church,  was  feduced 
into  unwarrantable  conceflions,  by  the  timidity 
of  his  temper,  his  fond  defire  of  peace,  and  his 
'.(Five  complailance  towards  perfons  of  high 
6  rank. 
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rank.     By  his  arguments  and  authority,  no  lefs  B  °x°  K 

than  by  Maurice's  arts,  the  afiembly  was  prevail-  ' r—-' 

ed  on  to  declare,  that,  in  points  which  were 
purely  indifferent,  obedience  was  due  to  the  com- 
mands of  a  lawful  fuperior.  Founding  upon  this 
maxim,  no  lefs  uncontrovertible  in  theory,  than 
dangerous  when  carried  into  practice,  efpecially 
in  religious  matters,  they  proceeded  to  clafs, 
among  tire  number  of  things  indifferent,  feveral 
doilrines,  which  Luther  had  pointed  out  as  grofs 
and  pernicious  errors  in  the  Romifh  creed ;  and 
placing  in  the  fame  rank  many  of  thofe  rites  which 
diftinguifned  the  Reformed  from  the  Popifh  wor- 
fhip,  they  exhorted  their  people  to  comply  with 
the  Emperor's  injunctions  concerning  thefe  par- 
ticulars f. 

By  this  dextrous  conduct,  the  introduction  of  Makes  ><»- 

1         T  .  ,  r      1       r  .     ,  feflions  of 

the  Interim  excited  none  or  thoie  violent  con-  zeal  for  the 
vulfions  in  Saxony  which  it  occafioned  in  other  rei°8e 
provinces.  But  though  the  Saxons  fubmitted, 
the  more  zealous  Lutherans  exclaimed  againil 
Melancthon  and  his  aflbciates,  as  falfe  brethren, 
who  were  either  fo  wicked  as'  to  apoftatize  from 
the  truth  altogether  -,  or  fo  artful  as  to  betray  it 
by  fubtle  diftinctions  ;  or  fo  feeble-fpirited  as  to 
give  it  up  from  pufiilanimity  and  criminal  com- 
plaifance  to  a  prince,  capable  of  facrificing  to  his 
political  intereft  that  which  he  himfelf  regarded 

f  Sleid.  4.3 1.  485.  Jo.  Laur.  Mofhemii  Inftitutionum  Hift. 
Eccleiiaflica?,  lib.  iv.  Heljrnft.  1755,  4to.  p.  748.  J°.  And. 
Schmidii  Hiltorialaterimillica,  p.  70,  &c.     Helmft.  1730. 

as 
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r0r, 


book   as  moft  facred.     Maurice,  beincr  confcious  what 

x  ... 

i— -v — i  a  colour  of  probability  his  paft  conduct  gave  to 

thofe  accufations,  as  well  as  afraid  of  lofing  en- 
tirely the  confidence  of  the  Protectants,  iflued  a 
declaration  containing  profcffions  of  his  zealous 
attachment  to  the  Reformed  religion,  and  of  his 
refolution  to  guard  againft  all  the  errors  or  en- 
croachments of  the  Papal  fee g. 

• 

At  the  fame       Having  cone  fo  far  in  order  to  remove  the 

time  courts  ^ 

theEmpe-  fcars  and  jealoufies  of  the  Protectants,  he  found 
it  necelTary  to  efface  the  impreflion  which  fuch  a 
declaration  might  make  on  the  Emperor.  For 
that  purpofe,  he  not  only  renewed  his  profefTions 
of  an  inviolable  adherence  to  his  alliance  with 
him,  but  as  the  city  of  Magdeburg  ftill  perfifted 
in  rejecting  the  Interim,  he  undertook  to  reduce 
it  to  obedience,  and  inftantly  fet  about  levying 
troops  to  be  employed  in  that  fervice.  This 
damped  all  the  hopes  which  the  Protectants  begun 
to  conceive  of  Maurice,  in  confequence  of  his  de- 
claration, and  left  them  more  than  ever  at  a  lofs 
to  guefs  at  his  real  intentions.  Their  former 
fufpicion  and  diftruft  of  him  revived,  and  the  di- 
vines of  Magdeburg  filled  Germany  with  writings 
in  which  they  reprefented  him  as  the  moft  formi- 
dable enemy  of  the  Protectant  religion,  who  trea- 
cheroufly  aflumed  an  appearance  of  zeal  for  its 
intereft,  that  he  might  more  effectually  execute 
his  fchemes  for  its  deftruction. 

«  Sleid.  485. 

This 
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This  charge,  fupported  by  the  evidence  of  re-   B  °  °  K 

cent  facts,  as  well  as  by  his  prefent  dubious  con-  ' g — ' 

duel,  gained  fuch  univerfal  credit,  that  Maurice  protffo 
was  obliged  to  take  a  vigorous  ftep  in  his  own  modeofVo- 
vindication.     As  foon  as  the  re-aflemblinff  of  the  c«d,ngin 

3  the  council* 

council  at  Trent  was  propofed  in  the  diet,  his 
ambafladors  protefted  that  their  matter  would 
not  acknowledge  its  authority,  unlefs  all  the 
points  which  had  been  already  decided  there,  were 
reviewed,  and  confidered  as  entire  •  unlefs  the 
Proteftanc  divines  had  a  full  hearing  granted 
them,  and  were  allowed  a  decifive  voice  in  the 
council ;  and  unlefs  the  Pope  renounced  his  pre- 
tenfions  to  prefide  in  the  council,  engaged  to 
fubmit  to  its  decrees,  and  abfolve  the  bifhops 
from  their  oath  of  obedience^  that  they  might 
deliver  their  fentiments  with  greater  freedom. 
Thefe  demands,  which  were  higher  than  any 
that  the  Reformers  had  ventured  to  make,  even 
when  the  zeal  of  their  party  was  warmelt,  or 
their  affairs  moil:  profperous,  counterbalanced, 
in  fome  degree,  the  impreffion  which  Maurice's 
preparations  againft  Magdeburg  had  made  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Proteflants,  and  kept  them  in 
fufpence  with  regard  to  his  defigns.  At  the  fame 
time,  he  had  addrefs  enough  to  reprefent  this 
part  of  his  conduct  in  fuch  a  light  to  the  Empe- 
ror, that  it  gave  him  no  offence,  and  occafioned 
no  interruption  of  the  Uriel;  confidence  which 
iubfifted  between  them.  What  the  pretexts  were 
which  he  employed,  in  order  to  give  fuch  a  bold 
declaration  an  innocent  appearance,  the  contem- 
Vol.  IV.  C  porary 
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porary  historians  have  not  explained;  that  they 
impoied  upon  Charles  is  certain,  for  he  dill  con- 
tinued not  only  to  profecute  his  plan,  as  well 
concerning  the  Interim  as  the  council,  with  the 
fame  ardour,  but  to  place  the  lame  confidence  in 
Maurice,  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  both. 

The  diet  re-  The  Pope's  refolution  concerning  the  council 
makVwar  not  being  yet  known  at  Augfburg,  the  chief 
°VheCAY    bufinefs  of  the  diet  was  to  enforce  the  obferva- 

ot  Magae- 

bur*'  tion  of  the  Interim.     As  the  fenate  of  Magde- 

burg, notwithstanding  various  endeavours  to 
frighten  or  to  footh  them  into  compliance,  not 
only  perfevered  obftinately  in  their  oppofition  to 
the  Interim,  but  began  to  ftrengthen  the  fortifi- 
cations of  their  city,  and  to  levy  troops  in  their 
own  defence,  Charles  required  the  diet  to  aflift 
him  in  quelling  this  audacious  rebellion  againft  a 
decree  of  the  Empire.  Had  the  members  of  the 
diet  been  left  to  act  agreeably  to  their  own  in- 
clination, this  demand  would  have  been  rejected 
without  hefitation.  All  the  Germans  who  fa- 
voured, in  any  degree,  the  new  opinions  in  reli- 
gion, and  many  who  were  influenced  by  no  other 
confideration  than  jealoufy  of  the  Emperor's 
growing  power,  regarded  this  effort  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Magdeburg,  as  a  noble  ftand  for  the 
liberties  of  their  country.  Even  fuch  as  had  not. 
rtfolution  to  exert  the  fame  fpirit,  admired  the 
gallantry  of  their  enterprise,  and  wifhed  it  fue- 
ls. But  the  prefence  of  the  Spanifh  troops, 
together  with   the  dread  of  the  Emperor's  dif- 

pleafuxe, 
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pleafure,  over-awed  the  members  of  the  diet  to  B  °x°  K 
ilich  a  degree,  that,  without  venturing  to  utter  u— ^— j 
their  own  fentiments,  they  tamely  ratified,  by 
their  votes,  whatever  the  Emperor  was  pleafed  to 
prefcribe.  The  rigorous  decrees,  which  Charles 
had  iiTued  by  his  own  authority  againft  the  Mag- 
deburgers,  were  confirmed  ;  a  refoiution  was 
taken  to  raife  troops  in  order  to  befiege  the  city 
in  form  j  and  perfons  were  named  to  fix  the  con- 
tingent in  men  or  money  to  be  furnifhed  by  each 
date.     At  the  fame  time,  the  diet  petitioned  that  Appoint 

1  Maurice 

Maurice  might  be  entrufted  with  the  command  general, 
of  that  army ;  to  which  Charles  gave  his  confent 
with  great  alacrity,  and  with  high  encomiums 
upon  the  wifdom  of  the  choice  which  they  had 
madeh.  As  Maurice  conducted  all  his  fchemes 
with  profound  and  impenetrable  fecrecy,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  took  no  ftep  avowedly  in  order  to 
obtain  this  charge.  The  recommendation  of  his 
countrymen  was  either  purely  accidental,  or  Mow- 
ed from  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  his 
great  abilities  ;  and  neither  the  diet  had  any 
forefight,  nor  the  Emperor  any  dread,  of  the 
confequences  which  followed  upon  this  nomi- 
nation. Maurice  accepted,  without  hefitation, 
the  truft  committed  to  him,  inftantly  difcern- 
ing  the  important  advantages  which  he  might 
derive  from  it. 

Meanwhile,  Julius,  in  preparing  the  hull  for  Tbccoun- 
the  convocation  of  the  council,  obferved  all  thofe  tLntTn 

re-atferrble 

h    Sleid.  CO*.  CI 2.  at  Trent. 

3    *    3  December, 

C  2  tedious 


'55°. 
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B  °x°  K  tcc^ous  f°rms  which  the  court  of  Rome  can  em- 
ploy, with  wonderful  dexterity,  to  retard  any 
difagreeable  meafure.  At  laft  it  was  publifhed, 
and  the  council  fummoned  to  meet  at  Trent  on 
the  firft  day  of  the  enfuing  month  of  May.  As 
he  knew  that  many  of  the  Germans  rejected  or 
difputed  the  authority  and  jurifdiction  which  the 
Papal  See  claims  with  refpect  to  general  councils, 
he  took  care,  in  the  preamble  of  the  bull,  to  af- 
fcrt,  in  the  itrongeft  terms,  his  own  right,  not 
only  to  call  and  prefide  in  that  affembly,  but  to 
direct  its  proceedings  ;  nor  would  he  foften  thefe 
exprefTions,  in  any  degree,  in  compliance  with 
the  repeated  folicitations  of  the  Emperor,  who 
forefaw  what  offence  they  would  give,  and  what 
conftruction  might  be  put  on  them.  They  were 
cenfured  accordingly  with  great  feverity,  by  fe- 
veral  members  of  the  diet ;  but  whatever  difguft 
or  fufpicion  they  excited,  fuch  abfolute  direction 
of  all  their  deliberations  had  the  Emperor  ac- 
ys*  quired,  that  he  procured  a  recefs,  in  which  the 
authority  of  the  council  was  recognifed,  and  de- 
clared to  be  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
at  that  time  afflicted  the  church  -,  all  the  Princes 
and  dates  of  the  Empire,  fuch  as  had  made  in- 
novations in  religion,  as  well  as  thofe  who  ad- 
hered  to  the  fyftem  of  their  forefathers,  were 
required  to  fend  their  reprefentatives  to  the  coun- 
cil ;  the  Emperor  engaged  to  grant  a  fafe-conduct 
to  fuch  as  demanded  it,  and  to  fecure  them  an 
impartial  hearing  in  the  council  ;  he  promifed  to 
fix  his  refidence  in   fome  city  of  the  Empire,  in 

the 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Trent,  that  he  might  pro- 
tect the  members  of  the  council  by  his  prefence, 
and  take  care  that,  by  conducting  their  delibera-  I55I< 
tions  agreeably  to  fcripture  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  fathers,  they  might  bring  them  to  a  defirable 
iffue.  In  this  recefs,  the  obfervation  of  the  In- 
terim was  more  ftrictly  enjoined  than  ever ;  and 
the  Emperor  threatened  all  who  had  hitherto  ne- 
glected or  refufed  to  conform  to  it,  with  the 
fevered  effects  of  his  vengeance,  if  they  perfiited 
in  their  difobedience1. 


During  the  meeting  of  this  diet,  a  new  at-  Another 

0  t  fruitiefs  at- 

tempt was  made,  in  order   to  procure  liberty  to  tempt  to 

1        t  1  rr-i  -rn    •  'r  'i     J    procure 'he 

the  Landgrave.  That  rrince,  nowiie  reconciled  Undgnw 
by  time  to  his  fuuation,  grew  every  day  more  l  "ty* 
impatient  of  reftraint.  Having  often  applied  to 
Maurice  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who 
took  every  occafion  of  foliciting  the  Emperor  in 
his  behalf,  though  without  any  effect,  he  now 
commanded  his  fons  to  fummon  them,  with  legal 
formality,  to  perform  what  was  contained  in  the 
bond  which  they  had  granted  him,  by  furrender- 
ing  themfelves  to  be  treated  with  the  fame  rigour 
as  the  Emperor  had  ufed  him.  This  furnifhed 
them  with  a  frefh  pretext  for  renewing  their  ap- 
plication to  the  Emperor,  together  with  an  addi- 
tional argument  to  enforce  it.  Charles  firmly 
relblved  not  to  grant  their  requeft  ;  though,  at 

I  the  fame  time,  being  extremely  defirous   to  get 
1  Sleid.  512.  Thuan.  lib.  vi.  233.     Goldafti  Conftit.  Im* 
periales,  vol.  ii.  340. 
C  3  rid 
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B  °x°  K  ric*  °*"  l*le'r  ^nce^ant  importunity,  he  endeavoured 
s~— v — '  to  prevail  on  the  Landgrave  to  give  up  the  obli- 
*  !  gation  which  lie  had  received  from  the  two  Elec- 
tors. But  that  Prince  refuting  to  part  with  a 
iecurity  which  he  deemed  effential  to  his  fafety, 
the  Emperor  boldly  cut  the  knot  which  he  could 
not  untie  j  and  by  a  public  deed  annulled  the 
bond  which  Maurice  and  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg had  granted,  abfolving  them  from  all 
their  engagements  to  the  Landgrave.  No  pre- 
tenfion  to  a  power  fo  pernicious  to  fociety  as  that 
of  abrogating  at  plealure  the  mod  facred  laws  of 
honour,  and  moft  formal  obligations  of  publick 
faith,  had  hitherto  been  formed  by  any  but  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  who,  in  confequence  of  their 
claim  of  infallibility,  arrogate  the  right  of  dif- 
penfing  with  precepts  and  duties  of  every  kind. 
All  Germany  was  filled  with  aftonifhment,  when 
Charles  aflumed  the  fame  prerogative.  The  ftate 
of  fubjedtion,  to  which  the  Empire  was  reduced, 
appeared  to  be  more  rigorous,  as  well  as  into- 
lerable, than  that  of  the  moil  wretched  and  en- 
flaved  nations,  if  the  Emperor,  by  an  arbitrary 
decree,  might  cancel  thofe  folemn  contracts, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  that  mutual  confi- 
dence whereby  men  are  held  together  in  focial 
union.  The  Landgrave  himfelf  now  gave  up  all 
hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty  by  the  Emperor's 
content,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  it  by  his 
own  addrefs.  But  the  plan  which  he  had  formed 
to  deceive  his  guards  being  difcovered,  fuch  of 
his  attendants   as  he  had   gained  to  favour  his 

efcape, 
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efcape,  were  put  to  death,  and  he  was  confined  in  B  °x°  K 

the  citadel  of  Mechlin  more  clofely  than  everk.     <- — ,— » 

i55i. 

Another  tranfaction  was  carried  on  during  Charles'* 
this  diet,  with  refpect  to  an  affair  more  nearly  in-  curing  the 
terefting  to  the  Emperor,  and  which  occafioned  CwwT for 
likewife  a  general  alarm  among  the  Princes  of  p^p? 
the  Empire.  Charles,  though  formed  with  ta- 
lents which  fitted  him  for  conceiving  and  con- 
ducting great  deiigns,  was  not  capable,  as  has 
been  often  obfervcd,  of  bearing  extraordinary 
fuccefs.  Its  operation  on  his  mind  was  fo  violent 
and  intoxicating,  that  it  elevated  him  beyond 
what  was  moderate  or  attainable,  and  turned  his 
whole  attention  to  the  purfuit  of  vaft  but  chime- 
rical objects.  Such  had  been  the  effect  of  his 
victory  over  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.  He 
did  not  long  reft  fatisfied  with  the  fubftantial  and 
certain  advantages  which  were  the  refult  of  that  • 
event,  but,  defpifing  thefe,  as  poor  or  inconfide- 
rable  fruits  of  fuch  great  fuccefs,  he  had  aimed 
at  bringing  all  Germany  to  an  uniformity  in  reli- 
gion, and  at  rendering  the  Imperial  power  de- 
fpotick.  Thefe  were  objects  extremely  fplendid, 
indeed,  and  alluring  to  an  ambitious  mind  ;  the 
purfuit  of  them,  however,  was  attended  with  ma- 
nifefl  danger,  and  the  attainment  of  them  very 
precarious.  Bat  the  fteps  which  he  had  already 
taken  towards  them,  having  been  accompanied 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  his  imagination,  warmed  with  . 

k  Sleid.  504,     Thuan.  1.  vi.  234,  235. 

C  4  contem- 
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contemplating  this  vaft  defign,  overlooked  or 
defpifed  all  remaining  difficulties.  As  he  con- 
ceived the  execution  of  his  plan  to  be  certain,  he 
began  to  be  folicitous  how  he  might  render  the 
poiTefllon  of  fuch  an  important  acquisition  per- 
petual in  his  family,  by  trafJmitring  the  German 
Empire,  as  well  as  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and 
his  dominions  in  Italy  and  the  Low- Countries, 
to  his  fon.  Having  long  revolved  this  flattering 
idea  in  his  mind,  without  communicating  it,  even 
to  thofe  minifters  whom  he  mod  trufted,  he  had 
called  Philip  out  of  Spain,  in  hopes  that  his  pra- 
ctice would  facilitate  the  carrying  forward  the 
fcheme. 

Theobda-        Great  obftacles,  however,  and  fuch  as  would 

cle»  that  . 

flood  in  its  have  deterred  any  ambition  lefs  accultomed  to 
overcome  difficulties,  were  to  be  furmounted. 
He  had,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  thirty,  imprudently  afiiited  in  procuring  his 
brother  Ferdinand  the  dignity  of  King  of  the 
Romans,  and  there  was  no  probability  that  this 
Prince,  who  was  dill  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
had  a  fon  grown  up  to  the  years  of  manhood, 
would  relinquifh,  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  the 
near  profpect  of  the  Imperial  throne,  which 
Charles's  infirmities  and  declining  flate  of  health 
opened  to  himfelf.  This  did  not  deter  the  Em- 
peror from  venturing  to  make  the  propofition ; 
and  when  Ferdinand,  notwithstanding  his  pro- 
found reverence  for  his  brother,  and  obiequious 
nifiion  to  his  will  in  other  inftances,  rejected 

it 
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it  in  a  peremptory  tone,  he  was  not  difcouraged 
by  one  repulfe.  He  renewed  his  applications  to 
him  by  his  After,  Mary  Queen  of  Hungary,  to 
whom  Ferdinand  ftood  indebted  for  the  crowns 
both  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  who,  by  her 
great  abilities,  tempered  with  extreme  gentlenefs 
of  difpofition,  had  acquired  an  extraordinary  in- 
fluence over  both  the  brothers.  She  entered 
warmly  into  a  meafure,  which  tended  fo  mani- 
feftly  to  aggrandize  the  houfe  of  Aufrria;  and, 
flattering  herfelf  that  (he  could  tempt  Ferdinand 
to  renounce  the  reverfionary  pofTeflion  of  the  Im- 
perial dignity  for  an  immediate  eflablifhment,  fhe 
allured  him  that  the  Emperor,  by  way  of  com- 
penfation  for  his  giving  up  his  chance  of  fuccef- 
iion,  would  inftantly  beftow  upon  him  territories 
of  very  confiderable  value,  and  pointed  out  in 
particular  thofe  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg, 
which  might  be  conhTcated  upon  different  pre- 
texts. But  neither  by  her  addrefs  nor  in  treaties, 
could  (he  induce  Ferdinand  to  approve  of  a  plan, 
which  would  have  degraded  him  from  the  higheft 
rank  among  the  Monarchs  of  Europe  to  that  of 
a  fubordinate  and  dependent  Prince.  He  was, 
at  the  fame  time,  more  attached  to  his  children, 
than  by  a  rafh  concefiion  to  fruftrate  all  the  high 
hopes,  in  profpect  of  which  they  had  been  edu- 
cated. 


Notwithstanding   the  immovable    firmnefs  Hi«en<fet- 
which  Ferdinand   difcovered,   the  Emperor  did  mount 


not  abandon  his  fcheme.     He  flattered  himfelf 

that 


thcfe. 
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B  °x°  K  ^iat  ^e  m'3nt  attam  tnc  object  in  view  by  another 
*—— ^— — »  cfi2P.nc 1,  and  that  it  was  not  impoflible  to  prevail 
on  the  Electors  to  cancel  their  former  choice  of 
Ferdinand,  or  at  lead  to  elect  Philip  a  fecond 
King  of  the  Romans,  fubftituting  him  as  next  in 
fucceiTion  to  his  uncle.  With  this  view,  he  took 
Phiiip  along  with  him  to  the  diet,  that  the  Ger- 
mans might  have  an  opportunity  to  obferve  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  Prince,  in  behalf  of 
whom  he  conned  their  incercft;  and  he  himfelf 
employed  all  the  arts  of  addreis  or  infinuation  to 
gain  the  Electors,  and  to  prepare  them  for  lend- 
ing a  favourable  ear  to  the  propofal.  But  no 
iboner  did  he  venture  upon  mentioning  it  to 
them,  than  they,  at  once,  law  and  trembled  at 
the  confequenccs  with  which  it  would  be  attend- 
ed. They  had  long  felt  all  the  inconveniencies 
of  having  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Empire  a 
Prince  whofe  power  and  dominions  were  fo  ex- 
tenfive ;  if  they  fhould  now  repeat  the  folly,  and 
continue  the  Imperial  crown,  like  an  hereditary 
dignity,  in  the  lame  family,  they  forefaw  that 
they  would  give  the  fon  an  opportunity  of  car- 
rying on  that  fyilem  of  oppreflion  which  the 
father  had  begun;  and  would  put  it  in  his  power 
to  overturn  whatever  was  yet  left  entire  in  the 
ancient  and  venerable  fabrick  of  the  German 
conftitution. 

Philips  The  character  of  the  Prince,  in  whofe  favour 

dif!gr«abie   this  extraordinary  propofition  was  made,  rendered 
ji£°""  it  itill  left  agreeable.     Philip,  though  polTeiTcd 

with 
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with  an  infatiable  defire  of  power,  was  a  flranger  B  °  °  K 

to  all  the  arts  of  conciliating  good-will.    Haughty,  1 ,~- > 

referved,  and  fevere,  he,  inilead  of  gaining  new  J5*u 
friends,  difgufted  the  ancient  and  moft  devoted 
partizans  of  the  Auftrian  intereft.  He  fcorned 
to  take  the  trouble  of  acquiring  the  language  of 
the  country  to  the  government  of  which  he  afpir- 
ed  i  nor  would  he  condefcend  to  pay  the  Germans 
the  compliment  of  accommodating  himfelf,  dur- 
ing his  refidence  among  them,  to  their  manners 
and  cuftoms.  He  allowed  the  Electors  and  moft 
illuftrious  Princes  in  Germany,  to  remain  in  his 
prefence  uncovered,  affecting  a  flately  and  dif- 
tant  demeanour,  which  the  greater!:  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperors,  and  even  Charles  himfelf,  amidft 
the  pride  of  power  and  victory,  had  never  affum- 
ed1.  On  the  other  hand,  Ferdinand,  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival  in  Germany, .  had  ftudied  to 
render  himfelf  acceptable  to  the  people,  by  a 
conformity  to  their  manners,  which  feemed  to 
flow  from  choice;  and  his  fon  Maximilian,  who 
was  born  in  Germany,  poffefTed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  fuch  amiable  qualities  as  rendered  him 
the  darling  of  his  countrymen,  and  induced  them 
to  look  forward  to  his  election  as  a  moft  defirable 
event.  Their  efteem  and  affection  for  him,  for- 
tified the  refolution  which  found  policy  had  fug- 
gelled  -,  and  determined  the  Germans  to  prefer 
the  popular  virtues  of  Ferdinand  and  his  fon,  to 

1  Frediman  Andreas  Zulich  DifTertatio  politico-hiftorica  de 
Nxvis  politicis  CaroliV.  Lipf.  1706.  410.  p.  21. 

the 
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B  °x°  K  ^e  ^u^^orn  aufterity  of  Philip,  which  intereft 
1 u — '  could  not  fofren,  nor  ambition  teach  him  to  dif- 


chld«*  guife.  All  the  Electors,  the  ecclefiaftical  as  well 
relinquish  as  fecular,  concurred  in  exprefiing  fuch  ftrong 
thisfcheme.  ^approbation  of  the  meafure,  that  Charles,  not- 
withstanding the  reluctance  with  which  he  gave 
up  any  point,  was  obliged  to  drop  the  fcheme  as 
impracticable.  By  his  unfeafonable  perfeverance 
in  pufhing  it,  he  not  only  filled  the  Germans 
with  new  jealoufy  of  his  ambitious  defigns,  but 
laid  the  foundation  of  rivalfhip  and  difcord  in  the 
Auftrian  family,  and  forced  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
in  felf-defence,  to  court  the  Electors,  particu- 
larly Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  to  form  fuch  con- 
nexions with  them,  as  cut  off  all  profpect  of  re- 
newing the  prbpofal  with  fuccefs.  Philip,  fowered 
bv  his  Qiiappointm^nt,  was  fent  back  to  Spain,  to 
be  i  thence  when  any  new  fcheme  of  ambi- 

tion fhould  render  his  prefence  neceflary"1. 


Tic  Pope         Having  relinquished  this  plan  of  domeftick 

and  Empc- 

ror  form  a  ambition,  which  had  long  occupied  and  engrofied 
co»frV..0rmI  him,  Charles  imagined  that  he  would  now  have 
leifnre  to  turn  all  his  attention  towards  his  grand 


tr.d  1'lacen 
tia. 


fcheme  of  eftablifhing  uniformity  of  religion  in 
the  Empire,  by  forcing  all  the  contending  parties 
to  acquieice  in  the  decifions  of  the  council  of 
Trent.  But  fuch  was  the  extent  of  his  domi- 
nions, the  variety  of  connections  in  which  this 

m  Sleid.   505.  Thuan.   1S0.  238.  Memoir,  de  Ribier,  ii, 
219.  281.  514.  Adrianilltor.  lib.  viii.  507.  520. 

entangled 
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entangled  him,  and  the  multiplicity  of  events  to  E  °x°  K 
which  thefe  gave  rife,  as  feldom  allowed  him  to 
apply  his  whole  force  to  any  one  object.  The  I5S1 
machine  which  he  had  to  conduct  was  fo  great 
and  complicated,  that  an  unforefeen  irregularity 
or  obftruction  in  one  of  the  inferior  wheels,  often 
difconcerted  the  motion  of  the  whole,  and  difap- 
pointed  him  of  the  mod  confiderable  effects  which 
he  expected.  Such  an  unlooked-for  occurrence 
happened  at  this  juncture,  and  created  new  ob- 
ftacles  to  the  execution  of  his  fchemes  with  regard 
to  religion.  Julius  III.  though  he  had  confirmed 
Octavio  Farnefe  in  the  porTeflion  of  the  dutchy  of 
Parma,  during  the  firft  effufions  of  his  joy  and 
gratitude  on  his  promotion  to  the  papal  throne, 
foon  began  to  repent  of  his  own  generofity,  and 
to  be  apprehenfive  of  confequences  which  either 
he  did  not  forefee,  or  had  difregarded,  while  the 
fenfe  of  his  obligations  to  the  family  of  Farnefe 
was  recent.  The  Emperor  dill  retained  Placen- 
tia  in  his  hands,  and  had  not  relinquifhed  his 
pretenfions  to  Parma  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire. 
Gonzaga,  the  governor  of  Milan,  having,  by  the 
part  which  he  took  in  the  murder  of  the  late  Duke 
Peter  Ludovico,  offered  an  infult  to  the  family 
of  Farnefe,  which  he  knew  could  never  be  for- 
given, had,  for  that  reafon,  vowed  its  deflruc- 
tion;  and  employed  all  the  influence  which  his 
great  abilities,  as  well  as  long  fervices,  gave  him 
with  the  Emperor,  in  perfuading  him  to  feize  Par- 
ma by  force  of  arms.  Charles,  in  compliance 
with  his  folickations,  and  that  he  might  gratify 

his 


affiance  of 
France. 
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B  °x°  K  nis  own  ^e^ire  °f  annexing  Parma  to  the  Mila- 
u— v — J  neie,    liftened   to    the  propofal  ;    and    Gonzaga, 
,5S''      ready  to  take  encouragement  from  the  flighted 
appearance   of  approbation,    began  to  affemble 
troops,  and  to  make  other  preparations  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  fcheme. 

oflavio  Octavio,    who    faw  the   impending    danger* 

mta  the  found  it  neceffary,  for  his  own  fafety,  to  encreafe 
the  garrifon  of  his  capital,  and  to  levy  foldiers 
for  defending  the  reft  of  the  country.  But  as  the 
expence  of  fuch  an  effort  far  exceeded  his  fcanty 
revenues,  he  reprefented  his  fituation  to  the  Pope, 
and  implored  that  protection  and  aiTiftance  which 
was  due  to  him  as  a  vaffal  of  the  church.  The 
Imperial  minifter,  however,  had  already  pre-oc- 
cupied  the  Pope's  ear;  and  by  diiccurfing  conti- 
nually concerning  the  danger  of  giving  offence 
to  the  Emperor,  as  well  as  the  imprudence  of 
fupporting  Octavio  in  an  ufurpation  fo  detrimen- 
tal to  the  Holy  See,  had  totally  alienated  him 
from  the  family  of  Farnefe.  Octavio's  remen- 
ftrance  and  petition  met,  of  coniequence,  with  a 
cold  reception  ;  and  he,  defpairing  of  any  af- 
fiftance  from  Julius,  began  to  look  round  for 
protection  from  fome  other  quarter.  Henry  II. 
of  France  was  the  only  Prince  powerful  enough 
to  afford  him  this  protection,  and  fortunately  he 
was  now  in  a  fituation  which  allowed  him  to  un- 
dertake it.  He  had  brought  his  tranfacYions  with 
the  two  Britifh  kingdoms,  which  had  hitherto  di- 
verted his  attention  from  the  affairs  of  the  Con- 
6  tinent, 
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tinent,  to  fuch  an  iflue  as  he  defired.  This  he  s 
had  effected  partly  by  the  vigour  of  his  arms, 
partly  by  his  dexterity  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
political  factions  which  raged  in  both  kingdoms  to 
fuch  a  degree,  as  rendered  the  councils  of  the 
Scots  violent  and  precipitate,  and  the  operations 
of  the  Englifh  feeble  and  unfre&dy.  He  had  pro- 
cured from  the  Englifh.  favourable  conditions  of 
peace  for  his  allies  the  Scots  j  he  had  prevailed  on 
the  nobles  of  Scotland  not  only  to'  affiance  their 
young  Queen  to  his  fan  the  Dauphin,  but  even 
to  fend  her  into  France,  that  (lie  might  be  edu- 
cated under  his  eye  -9  and  had  recovered  Boulogne, 
together  with  its  dependencies,  which  had  been 
conquered  by  Henry  VIII. 

Having  gained  points  of  fo  much  confequence  Hjsiesgae 
to  his  crown,  and  difengaged  hi.mfelf  withjuch  Henry  11. 
honour  from  the  burden  of  fupporting  the  Scots, 
and  maintaining  a  war  againft  England,  Henry 
was  now  at  full  leifure  to  purfue  the  meafures  y 

which  his  hereditary  jealoufy  of  the  Emperor's 
power  naturally  fuggefted.  He  liftened,  accor- 
dingly, to  the  firft  overtures  which  O&avio  Far- 
jiefe  made  him;  and  embracing  eagerly  an  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  footing  in  Italy,  he  inftantly 
concluded  a  treaty,  in  which  he  promifed  to 
efpoufe  his  caufe,  and  to  fumifh  him  all  the  af- 
nftance  which  he  defired.  This  tranfaclion  could 
not  be  long  kept  fecret  from  the  Pope,  who,  fore- 
feeing  the  calamities  which  muft  follow  if  war 
were  rekindled  fo  near  the  ecclefiaftical  flate,  im- 
mediately 
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b  cy)  K  mediately  iffued  monitory  letters,  requiring  Oc- 

t ,— »  tavio  to  relinquish  his  new  alliance.     Upon  his 

,55,,  refufal  to  comply  with  the  requifirion,  he  foon 
after  pronounced  his  fief  to  be  forfeited,  and  de- 
clared war  againft  him  as  a  difobedient  and  re- 
bellious vafTal.  But  as,  with  his  own  forces  alone, 
he  could  not  hope  to  fubdue  Octavio  while  fup- 
ported  by  fuch  a  powerful  ally  as  the  King  of 
France,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  Emperor,  who 
being  extremely  folicitous  to  prevent  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  French  in  Parma,  ordered  Gonzaga 
Oecafions  to  fecond  Julius  with  all  his  troops.  Thus  the 
©f  hoflnufes  French  took  the  field  as  the  allies  of  Octavio  ;  the 
Cyrils  and  Imperialisms  as  the  protectors  of  the  Holy  See  j 
Heo«y»  and  hoftilities  commenced  between  them,  while 
Charles  and  Henry  themfelves  ftili  affected  to 
give  out  that  they  would  adhere  inviolably  to  the 
peace  of  Crefpy.  The  war  of  Parma  was  not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  memorable  event.  Many  final  1 
rcncountrcs  happened  with  alternate  fuccefs  ;  the 
French  ravaged  part  of  the  ecclefiaftical  territo- 
ries; the  Imperialists  laid  wafte  the  Parmefan  ; 
and  the  latter,  after  having  begun  to  befiege  Par- 
ma in  form,  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prize  with  difgrace". 

Retards  the        But  the  motions  and  alarm  which  this  war,  or 
the  council,  the  preparations  for  it,  occafioned  in  Italy,  pre- 
vented mod  of  the  Italian  prelates  from  repairing 

n  Adrian i  Iftor.  lib.  viii.  505.  514.  524.  Sleid.  513.     Pa- 

ruta,   p.  220.     Letterc  del  Caro  fcritte  al  nome  del  Card. 
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to  Trent  on  the  firft  of  May,  the  day  appointed  B  °x°  K 
for  re-afTembling  the  council  -,  and  though  the  <  — v-— J 
papal  legate  and  nuncios  reforted  thither,   they       v 
were  obliged  to  adjourn  to  the  firft  of  September, 
hoping  fuch  a  number  might  then  affemble,  that 
they  might  with  decency  begin  their  deliberations. 
At  that  time,  about  fixty  prelates,  moftly  from 
the  ecclefiaftical  flate,  or  from  Spain,  together 

Pwith  a  few  Germans,  convened0.  The  fefllon  Henry  pro-; 
was  opened  with  the  accuftomed  formalities,  and  £eco!ndi! 
the  fathers  were  about  to  proceed  to  bufinefs, 
when  the  abbot  of  Bellozane  appeared,  and  pre- 
fenting  letters  of  credence  as  ambafTador  from 
the  French  King,  demanded  audience.  Having 
obtained  it,  he ,  protefted,  in  Henry's  name, 
againft  an  afiembly  called  at  fuch  an  improper 
juncture,  when  a  war,  wantonly  kindled  by  the 
Pope,  made  it  impoflible  for  the  deputies  from 
the  Gallican  church  to  refort  to  Trent  in  fafety, 
or  to  deliberate  concerning  articles  of  faith  and 
difcipline  with  the  requifite  tranquillity ;  he  de- 
clared, that  his  matter  did  not  acknowledge  this  / 
to  be  a  general  or  oecumenick  council,  but  muft 
confider,  and  would  treat  it,  as  a  particular  and 
partial  convention p.  The  legate  affected  to  de- 
fpife  this  proteft  -,  and  the  prelates  proceeded, 
notwithstanding,  to  examine  and  decide  the  great 
points  in  controverfy  concerning  the  facrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  penance,  and  extreme 
unction.     This  meafure  of  the  French  Monarchy 


0  F.  Paul,  268. 
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B  °x°  K  however,  gave  a  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  the 
v— ^-v — )  council,  at  the  very  commencement  of  its  deli- 
,551,  Derations.  The  Germans  could  not  pay  much 
regard  to  an  afTembly,  the  authority  of  which  the 
fecond  Prince  in  Chriftendom  had  formally  dis- 
claimed, or  feel  any  great  reverence  for  the  de- 
cifions  of  a  few  men,  who  arrogated  to  themfelves 
all  the  rights  belonging  to  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  church  univerfal,  a  title  to  which  they  had 
fuch  poor  pretenfions. 

th'^EmV1"       ^HE  EmPeror>  neverthelefs,  was  draining  his 
ror's  pro-     authority  to  the  utmoft,  in  order  to  eftablifh  the 

cerdings  J 

»gain«  the  reputation  and  jurifdiction  of  the  council.  He 
had  prevailed  on  the  three  ecclefiaftical  Eledlors,- 
the  prelates  of  greater!:  power  and  dignity  in  the 
church  next  to  the  Pope,  to  repair  thither  in  per- 
fon.  He  had  obliged  feveral  German  bifhops  of 
inferior  rank,  to  go  to  Trent  themfelves,  or  to 
fend  their  proxies.  He  granted  an  Imperial  fafe- 
conduct  to  the  ambaffadors  nominated  by  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  duke  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  and  other  Proteftant  dates,  to  attend  the 
council ;  and  exhorted  them  to  fend  their  divines 
thither,  in  order  to  propound,  explain,  and  de- 
fend their  doctrine.  At  the  fame  time,  his  zeal 
anticipated  the  decrees  of  the  council  ;  and  as  if 
the  Proteftant  doctrines  had  already  been  con- 
demned, he  took  large  fteps  towards  extermi- 
nating them.  With  this  intention,  he  called 
together  the  minifters  of  Augfburg ;  and  after 
interrogating  them  concerning  feveral  contro- 
verted 
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verted  points,  enjoined  them  to  teach  nothing  B  °x°  K 
with  refpect  to  thefe,  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  «-^v— -* 
the  Romifh  church.  Upon  their  declining  to 
comply  with  a  requifition  fo  contrary  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  confciences,  he  commanded  them 
to  leave  the  town  in  three  days,  wkhout  reveal- 
ing to  any  perfon  the  eanfe  of  their  banifhment ; 
he  prohibited  them  to  preach  for  the  future  in  any 
of  the  countries  fubject  to  the  Imperial  jurifdic- 
tion  ;  and  obliged  them  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
would  punctually  obey  thefe  injunctions.  They 
were  not  the  only  victims  to  his  zeal.  The  Pro- 
teftant  clergy,  in  moft  of  the  cities  in  the  circle 
of  Swabia,  were  ejected  with  the  fame. violence  ; 
and  in  many  places,  fuch  magiftrates  as  had  dif- 
tinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  attachment  to  the 
new  opinions,  were  difmiffed  with  the  moft  abrupt 
^regularity,  and  their  offices  filled,. in  confequence 
of  the  Emperor's  arbitrary  appointment,  with  the 
moft  bigoted  of  their  adverfaries.  The  Re- 
formed worfhip  was  almoft  entirely  fupprefied 
throughout  that  extenfive  province.  The  an- 
cient and  fundamental  privileges  of  the  free  cities 
were  violated.  The  people  were  compelled  to 
attend  the  miniftration  of  priefts,  whom  they  re- 
garded with  horror  as  idolaters  j  and  to  fubmit  to 
the  jurifdiction  of  magiftrates,  whom  they  deteft- 
ed  as  ufurpersq. 

The  Emperor,  after  this  difcovery,  which  was  nutnie*- 
more  explicit  than  any  that  he  had  hitherto  made,  vf™"Q«iht 
*  Sleid.  516.  528.     Thuan.  276.  C8ttacU' 
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of  his  intention  to  fubvert  the  German  confuta- 
tion, as  well  as  to  extirpate  the  Proteftant  reli- 
No!cmber.  gi°n>  &t  out  for  lnfpruck  in  the  Tyrol.  He 
fixed  his  refidence  in  that  city,  as,  by  its  iituation 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trent,  and  on  the  con- 
fines of  Italy,  it  appeared  a  commodious  ftation, 
whence  he  might  infpett  the  operations  of  the 
council,  and  obferve  the  progrefs  of  the  war  in 
the  Parmefan,  without  lofing  fight  of  fuch  oc- 
currences as  might  happen  in  Germany'. 

The nege of      During  thefe  tranfactions,  the  fiege  of  Mag- 
Magdeburg.  •  i  •         ?        r        a 
deourg  was  carried  on  with  various  fuccefs.     At 

the  time  when  Charles  profcribed  the  citizens  of 
Magdeburg,  and  put  them  under  the  ban  of  the 
Empire,  he  had  exhorted  and  even  enjoined  all  the 
neighbouring  ftates  to  take  arms  againft  them, 
as  rebels  and  common  enemies.  Encouraged  by 
his  exhortations  as  well  as  promifes,  George  of 
Mecklenburg,  a  younger  brother  of  the  reigning 
Duke,  an  active  and  ambitious  Prince,  collected 
a  confiderable  number  of  thofe  foldiers  of  fortune 
who  had  accompanied  Henry  of  Brunfwick  in  all 
his  wild  enterprizes  ;  and  though  a  zealous  Lu- 
theran himfelf,  invaded  the  territories  of  the 
Magdeburgers,  hoping  that,  by  the  merit  of  this 
fervice,  he  might  procure  fome  part  of  their  do- 
mains to  be  allotted  to  him  as  an  eftablifhment. 
The  citizens,  unaccuftomed  as  yet  to  endure  pa- 
tiently the  calamities  of  war,  could  not  be  re- 
ftrained  from  fallying  out  in  order  to  fave  their 

r  Sleid.  329. 
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lands  from  being  laid  wade.  They  attacked  the  B  °  °  K 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  with  more  refolurion  than  u.  -^— > 
conduct,  and  were  repulfed  with  great  (laughter.  IS51' 
But  as  they  were  animated  with  that  unconquer- 
able fpirit,  which  flows  from  zeal  for  religion 
co-operating  with  the  love  of  civil  liberty,  far 
from  being  dimeartened  by  their  misfortune,  they 
prepared  to  defend  themfelves  with  vigour.  Many 
of  the  veteran  foldiers  who  had  ferved  in  the  long 
wars  between  the  Emperor  and  King  of  France, 
crowding  to  their  ftandards  under  able  and  expe- 
rienced officers,  they  acquired  military  fkiil  by 
degrees,  and  added  all  the  advantages  of  that  to 
the  efforts  of  undaunted  courage.  The  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  notwithflanding  the  fevere  blow 
which  he  had  given  the  Magdeburgers,  not  dar- 
ing to  invett  a  town  ftrongly  fortified,  and  defend- 
ed by  fuch  a  garrifon,  continued  to  ravage  the 
ppen  country. 

As  the  hopes  of  booty  drew  many  adventurers  Maurice 
to  the  camp  of  this  young  Prince,  Maurice  of  command  of 
Saxony  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  power  which  JJSt*. 
he  poflefTed  by  being  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  nume-  ™deon  tl*e 
rous  body,   and  marching  towards  Magdeburg 
with  his  own  troops,  aflumed  the  fupreme  com- 
mand of  the  whole  army,  an  honour  to  which  his 
high  rank  and  great  abilities,  as  well  as  the  no- 
mination of  the  diet,  gave  him  an  indifputable 
title.     With  this  united  force,  he  inverted  the 
town,   and  began  the   fiege  in  form  ;  claiming 
great  merit  with  the  Emperor  on  that  account, 
D  3  as, 
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x     *  as,  from  his  zeal  to  execute  the  Imperial  decree, 
he  was  expofmg  himfelf  once  more  to  the  cenfures 
and  maledictions   of  the    party  with    which  he 
agreed    in   religious   fentiments.      But   the    ap- 
proaches to  the  town  went  on  flowly ;  the  gar- 
rifon  interrupted  the  befiegers  by  frequent  fallies, 
in  one  of  which  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  was 
taken  prifoner,  levelled  part  of  their  works,  and 
cut    off  the   foldiers    in    their   advanced   pods. 
While  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg,  animated  by 
the  difcourfes  of  their  pallors,   and  the   foldiers 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  officers,  en- 
dured all  the  hardfhips  of  a  fiege  without  mur- 
muring, and  defended  themfelves  with  the  fame 
ardour  which  they  had   at  flrft  difcovered  ;  the 
troops  of  the   befiegers  acted  with  extreme  re- 
miffncfs,  repining  at  every  thing  that  they  fuf- 
fered  in   a  fervice    which   they  difliked.     They 
broke  out,  more  than  once,  into  open  mutiny, 
demanding  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  which,  as  the 
Germans  fent   in   their  contributions  fparingly, 
and  with  great  reluctance,  towards  defraying  the 
expences  of  this  war,  amounted  to  a  confiderable 
fums.      Maurice,  too,    had  particular  motives, 
though  fuch  as  he  durft  not  avow  at  that  juncture, 
which  induced  him  not  to  pufh  the  fiege  with  vi- 
gour, and  made  him  chufe  rather  to  continue  at 
the  head  of  an  army  expofed  to  all  the  imputa- 
tions which  his  dilatory  proceedings  drew  upon 
him,  than  to  precipitate  a  conqueit  that  might 

•  Thuan.  277.     Slcid.  514. 
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have  brought  him  fome  accefiion  of  reputation,  book 

but  would  have  rendered  it  necefTary  to  difband  < ^— -) 

his  forces.  551' 

At  lad,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  beginning  The  city 
to  fuffer  diftrefs  from  want  of  proviflons,  and  toTKUrice. 
Maurice  finding  it  impoffible  to  protract  matters 
any  longer  without  filling  the  Emperor  with  fuch 
fufpicions  as  might  have  difconcerted  all  his  mea- 
fures,  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  capitulation  with 
the  city  upon  the  following  conditions;  that  the 
Magdeburgers  iliould  humbly  implore  pardon  of 
theEmperor;  that  they  fhould  not  for  the  future 
take  arms,  or  enter  into  any  alliance  againft  the 
houfe  of .  Auftria  ;  that  they  fhould  fubmit  to  the  Novemb.  3. 
authority  of  the  Imperial  chamber;  that  they 
fhould  conform  to  the  decree  of  the  diet  at  Augf- 
burg  with  refpect  to  religion  5  that  the  new  forti- 
fications added  to  the  town  fhould  bedemolifhed; 
that  they  fhould  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  thoufand 
crowns,  deliver  up  twelve  pieces  of  ordnance  to 
the  Emperor,  and  fet  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
together  with  their  other  prifoners,  at  liberty, 
without  ranfom.  Next  day  their  garrifon  marcrw 
ed  out,  and  Maurice  took  pofTeflion  of  the  town 
with  great  military  pomp. 

Before  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  fettled,  Uz^ktU 
Maurice  had  held  many  conferences  with  Albert  junaure. " 
count  Mansfeldt,  who  had  the  chief  command  in 
Magdeburg.     He  confulted  likewife  with  count 
Heideck,  an  officer  who  had  ferved  with  great 
P  4  reputation 
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reputation  in  the  army  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde, 
whom  the  Emperor  had  profcribed  on  account  of 
his  zeal  for  that  caufc,  but  whom  Maurice  had, 
notwithftanding,  fecretly  engaged  in  his  fervice, 
and  admitted  into  the  mod  intimate  confidence. 
To  them  he  communicated  a  fcheme,  which  he 
had  long  revolved  in  his  mind,  for  procuring  li- 
berty to  his  father-in-law  the  Landgrave,  for  vin- 
dicating the  privileges  of  the  Germanick  body, 
and  letting  bounds  to  the  dangerous  encroach- 
ments of  the  Imperial  power.  Having  delibe- 
rated with  them  concerning  the  meafures  which 
might  be  neceffary  for  fecuring  the  fiiccefs  of  fuch 
an  arduous  enterprize,  he  gave  Mansfeldt  fecret 
aflurances  that  the  fortifications  of  Magdeburg 
fhouid  not  be  deftroyed,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
fhould  neither  be  difturbed  in  the  exercife  of 
their  religion,  nor  be  deprived  of  any  of  their  an- 
cient immunities.  In  order  to  engage  Maurice 
more  thoroughly  from  confiderations  of  intereft 
to  fulfil  thefe  engagements,  the  fenate  of  Magde- 
burg elected  him  their  Burgrave,  a  dignity  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  electoral  houfe 
of  Saxony,  and  which  entitled  him  to  a  very 
ample  jurifdiction  not  only  in  the  city  but  in  its 
dependencies'. 

Thi  .^van.       Thus  the  citizens  pf  Magdeburg,    after  en- 
"fj5  %r  de"  during  a  fiege  of  twelve  months,  and  (Iruggling 

-•-la- 
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for  their  liberties,  religious  and  civil,  with  an  in-  B  °  °  K 
vincible  fortitude,  worthy  of  the  caufe  in  which  <w-y--» 
it  was  exerted,  had   at  laft  the  good  fortune  to      ISS'* 
conclude  a  treaty,  which  left  them  in   a  better 
condition  than  the  reft:  of  their  countrymen,  whom 
their  timidity  or  want  of  publick  fpirit  had  be- 
trayed into  fuch  mean  fubmifiions  to  the  Empe- 
ror.    But  while  a  great   part  of  Germany  ap- 
plauded the  gallant  conduct  of  the  Magdeburgers, 
and  rejoiced  in  their  having  efcaped   the  deftruc- 
tion  with  which  they   had   been  threatened,  all 
admired  Maurice's  addrefs  in  the  conduct  of  his 
negociation  with  them,  as  well  as  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  converted  every  event  to  his  own 
advantage.     They  faw,    with   amazement,    that 
after  having  afflicted  the  Magdeburgers  during 
many  months  with  all  the  calamities  of  war,  he 
was  at  laft,  by  their  voluntary  election,  vefted 
with  fupreme  authority  in  that  city  which  he  had 
fo  lately  befieged  ;  that  after  having  been  fo  long 
the  object  of  their  fatirical  invectives  as  an  apof- 
tate,  and  an  enemy  to  the  religion  which  he  pro- 
fefled,  they  feemed  now  to  place  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  his  zeal  and  good-will u.     At  the  fame 
time,  the  publick  articles  in  the  treaty  of  capi- 
tulation were  fo  perfectly  conformable  to  thofe 
which  the  Emperor  had  granted  to  the  other  Pro- 
teftant  cities,   and   Maurice  took   fuch   care  to 
magnify  his  merit  in  having  reduced  a  place  which 
had  defended  itfelf  with  to  much  obftinacy,  that 

u  ArnoldivitaMaurit.  apud  Mejiken,  ii.  1227. 
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Charles,  far  from  fufpecting  any  thing  fraudulent 
or  collufive  in  the  terms  of  accommodation,  rati- 
fied them  without  hefitation,  and  abfolved  the 
Magdeburgers  from  the  fentence  of  ban  which  had 
been  denounced  againft  them. 

His«pedi-  The  only  point  that  now  remained  to  embar- 
^ng'anar^y  **&  Maurice  was  how  to  keep  together  the  vete- 
ran troops  which  had  ferved  under  him,  as  well 
as  thofe  which  had  been  employed  in  the  defence 
of  the  town.  For  this,  too,  he  found  an  expe- 
dient with  fingular  art  and  felicity.  His  fchemes 
againil  the  Emperor  were  not  yet  fo  fully  ripened, 
that  he  durft  venture  to  difclole  them,  and  pro- 
ceed openly  to  carry  them  into  execution.  The 
winter  was  approaching,  which  made  it  impoffible 
to  take  the  field  immediately.  He  was  afraid 
that  it  would  give  a  premature  alarm  to  the  Em- 
peror, if  he  mould  retain  fuch  a  considerable  body 
in  his  pay  until  the  feafon  of  action  returned  in 
the  fpring.  As  foon  then  as  Magdeburg  opened 
its  gates,  he  fent  home  his  Saxon  fubjects,  whom 
he  could  command  to  take  arms  and  re-aflemble 
on  the  fhorteft  warning;  and  at  the  fame  time, 
paying  part  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  mercenary 
tro)ps,  who  had  followed  his  ftandard,  as  well  as 
to  the  foldiers  who  had  ferved  in  the  garrifon,  he 
-Ived  them  from  their  refpective  oaths  of 
fidelity,  and  di (banded  them.  But  the  moment 
ave  them  their  difcharge,  George  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  who  was  now  fet  at  liberty,  offer- 
ed to  take  them  into  his  fervice,  and  to  become 

furety 
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furety  for  the  payment  of  what  was  ftill  owing  to  B 
them.  As  fueh  adventurers  were  accuftomed 
often  to  change  matters,  they  inftantly  accepted 
the  offer.  Thus  thefe  troops  were  kept  united, 
and  ready  to  march  wherever  Maurice  fhould  call 
them,  while  the  Emperor,  deceived  by  this  arti- 
fice, and  imagining  that  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg had  hired  them  with  an  intention  to  affert 
his  claim  to  a  part  of  his  brother's  territories  by 
force  of  arms,  fuflfered  this  tranfaction  to  pafs 
•without  obfervation,  as  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of 
no  confequence*. 

Having  ventured  to  take  thefe  fteps  which  ?'saddref» 

x  in  conceal- 

were  of  fo  much  confequence  towards  the  execu-  i  g  his  in- 
tion  of  his  fchemes,  Maurice,  that  he  might  di-  homxL 
vert  the  Emperor  from  obferving  their  tendency  Emperor* 
too  narrowly,  and  prevent  the  fufpicions  which 
that  muft  have  excited,  faw  the  neceility  of  em- 
ploying fom.e  new  artifice  in  order  to  engage  his 
attention,  and  to  confirm  him  in  his  prefent  fe- 
curity.     As  he  knew  that  the  chief  object  of  the 
Emperor's  folicitude   at  this  juncture,  was  how 
he  might  prevail  with  the  Proteflant  States  of 
Germany  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  and  to  fend  thither  ambafladors  in 
their  own  name,  as  well  as  deputies  from  their 
refpeclive  churches,  he  took  hold  of  this  predomi- 
nating paffton  in  order  to  amufe  and  to  deceive 

*  Thuan.  278.  Struv. .  corp.  hill.  Germ.   1064.     Arnoldi 
vita Mauritii  apud  Menken,  ii.   1227. 

him. 
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b  cy>  k  him#  He  affe&ed  a  wonderful  zeal  to  gratify 
v— y^j  Charles  in  what  he  defired  with  regard  to  this 
,55,i  matter;  he  nominated  ambafladors,  whom  he 
empowered  to  attend  the  council;  he  made  choice 
of  Melan&hon  and  fome  of  the  moft  eminent 
among  his  brethren  to  prepare  a  confeflion  of 
faith,  and  to  lay  it  before  that  aflembly.  After 
his  example,  and  probably  in  confequence  of  his 
folicitations,  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  the  city 
of  Strafburg,  and  other  Proteflant  States  appoint- 
ed ambafladors  and  divines  to  attend  the  council. 
They  all  applied  to  the  Emperor  for  his  fafe- 
conduct,  which  they  obtained  in  the  mod  ample 
form.  This  was  deemed  fufficient  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  ambafladors,  and  they  proceeded  ac- 
cordingly on  their  journey ;  but  a  feparate  fafe- 
conduct  from  the  council  itfelf  was  demanded  for 
the  Proteftant  divines.  The  fate  of  John  Hufs 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  whom  the  council  of 
Conftance,  in  the  preceding  century,  had  con- 
demned to  the  flames  without  regarding  the  Im- 
perial fafe-condudr.  which  had  been  granted  them, 
rendered  this  precaution  prudent  and  neceflary. 
But  as  the  Pope  was  no  lefs  unwilling  that  the 
Proteftants  fhould  be  admitted  to  an  hearing  in 
the  council,  than  the  Emperor  had  been  eager  in 
bringing  them  to  demand  it,  the  legate  by  pro- 
mifes  and  threats  prevailed  on  the  fathers  of  the 
council  to  decline  ifluing  a  fafe-condu£t  in  the 
fame  form  with  that  which  the  council  of  Bafil 
had  granted  to  the  followers  of  Hufs.  The  Pro- 
teftants, on  their  part,  infilled  upon  the  council's 
8  copying 
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copying  the  precife  words   of  that  inftrument.  B  °  °  K 


The  Imperial  ambaffadors  interpofed,  in  order  to 
obtain  what  would  fatisfy  them.  Alterations  in  ,5SX' 
the  form  of  the  writ  were  propofed  5  expedients 
were  fuggefted  ;  protefts  and  counter-protefts 
were  taken :  the  legate,  together  with  his  aflb- 
ciates,  laboured  to  gain  their  point  by  artifice  and 
chicane;  the  Proteftants  adhered  to  theirs  with 
firmnefs  and  obftinacy.  An  account  of  every 
thing  that  paffed  in  Trent  was  tranfmitted  to  the 
Emperor  at  Infpruck,  who,  attempting,  from  an 
excefs  of  zeal,  or  of  confidence  in  his  own  ad- 
drefs,  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  was 
involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  inextricable  negocia- 
tions.  By  means  of  this,  however,  Maurice 
gained  all  that  he  had  in  view  -,  the  Emperor's 
time  was  wholly  engrofled,  and  his  attention  di- 
verted ;  while  he  himfelf  had  leifure  to  mature 
his  fchemes,  to  carry  on  his  intrigues,  and  to 
finifli  his  preparations,  before  he  threw  off  the 
mafk,  and  (truck  the  blow  which  he  had  fo  long 
meditated  y; 

But  previous  to  the  hiftory  of  Maurice's  ope-  The  aav™ 
rations,  fome  account  mud  be  given  of  a  new  °  ua&"y' 
revolution  in  Hungary,  which  contributed  not  a 
little  towards  their  producing  fuch  extraordinary 
effects.  When  Solyman,  in  the  year  1541,  by  a 
ftratagem,  which  fuited  the  bafe  and  infidious 
policy  of  a  petty  ufurper,  rather  than  the  magna- 

y  Sleid.  526.  529.  F.  Paul,  323.  338.  Thuan.  286. 
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B  °y°  K  nimity   of    a   mighty   conqueror,    deprived    the 

v— - y u  young  King  of  Hungary  of  the  dominions  which 

,5SI"  his  father  had  left  him,  he  had  granted  that  un- 
fortunate Prince  the  country  of  Tranfylvania,  a- 
province  of  his  paternal  kingdom.  The  govern- 
ment of  this,  together  with  the  care  of  educating 
the  young  King,  for  he  flill  allowed  him  to  retain 
that  title,  though  he  had  rendered  it  only  an 
empty  name,  he  committed  to  the  Queen  and 
Martinuzzi  bifhop  of  Waradin,  whom  the  late 
King  had  appointed  his  fons  guardians  and  regents 
of  his  dominions,  at  a  time  when  thofe  offices 
were  of  greater  importance.  This  co-ordinate 
jurifdiction  occafioned  the  fame  difTentions  in  a 
fmall  principality  as  it  would  have  excited  in  a 
great  kingdom  ;  an  ambitious  young  Queen, 
confcious  of  her  capacity  for  governing,  and  an 
high-fpirited  prelate,  fond  of  power,  contending 
who  mould  engrofs  the  greateft  (hare  in  the  ad- 
miniftration.  Each  had  their  partizans  among  the 
nobles ;  but  as  Martinuzzi,  by  his  great  talents, 
began  to  acquire  the  afcendant,  Ifabella  turned 
his  own  arts  againft  him,  and  courted  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Turks. 


Martinuzzi       The  neighbouring  Bafhas,  jealous  of  the  bi- 
din-nd'i    "  mop's  power  as  well  as  abilities,  readily  promifed 
ITtbL        her  the  aid  which  (he  demanded,  and  would  foon 
kingdom.     jiave  0J3]igecj  Martinuzzi  to  have  given  up  to  her 
the  fole  direction  of  affairs,  if  his  ambition,  fertile 
in  expedients,  had  not  fuggefted  to  him  a  new 
meafure,  and  one  that  tended  not  only  to  pre- 
fer ve 
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ferve  but  to  enlarge  his  authority.  Having  con-  B  °  °  K 
eluded  an  agreement  with  the  Queen,  by  the  me-  * — •— ' 
diation  of  fome  of  the  nobles,  who  were  folicitous  ,SjI* 
to  fave  their  country  from  the  calamities  of  a 
civil  war,  he  fecretly  difpatched  one  of  his  confi- 
dents to  Vienna,  and  entered  into  a  negociation 
with  Ferdinand.  As  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to 
perfuade  Ferdinand,  that  the  fame  man  whole 
enmity  and  intrigues  had  driver*  him  out  of  a 
great  part  of  his  Hungarian  dominions,  might, 
upon  a  reconciliation,  become  equally  inftru- 
mental  in  recovering  them,  he  liftened  eagerly  to 
the  firft  overtures  of  an  union  with  that  prelate. 
Martinuzzi  allured  him  by  fuch  profpecls  of  ad- 
vantage, and  engaged,  with  fo  much  confidence, 
that  he  would  prevail  on  the  moft  powerful  of 
the  Hungarian  nobles  to  take  arms  in  his  favour, 
that  Ferdinand,  notwithstanding  his  truce  with 
Solyman,  agreed  to  invade  Tranfylvania.  The 
command  of  the  troops  deftined  for  that  fervice, 
confiding  of  veteran  Spanifh  and  German  fol- 
diers,  was  given  to  Caftaldo  Marquis  de  Piadena, 
an  officer  formed  by  the  famous  Marquis  de  Pef- 
cara,  whom  he  ftrongly  refembled  both  in  his 
enterprifing  genius  for  civil  bufinefs,  and  in  his 
great  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war.  This  army, 
more  formidable  by  the  difcipline  of  the  foldiers, 
and  the  abilities  of  the  general,  than  by  its  num- 
bers, was  powerfully  feconded  by  Martinuzzi  and 
his  faction  among  the  Hungarians.  As  the  Turk- 
ifh  Bafhas,  the  Sultan  himfelf  being  at  the  head 
of  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  could  not 
6  afford 
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B  °  °  K  afford   the   Queen   fuch  immediate  or   effectual 

v — *~*  affiftance  as  the  exigency  of  her  affairs  required* 

,5SU      fhe  quickly  loft  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  retain 

any  longer  the  authority  which  fhe  poffefftd  as 

regent,   and  even  began  to  defpair  of  her  fon's 

fafety. 

The  fuccef*      Martinuzzi   did  not   fuffer   this   favourable 

of  his  mca- 

fuxes.  opportunity  of  accomplifhing  his  own  defigns  to 

pafs  unimproved,  and  ventured,  while  fhe  was  in 
this  flate  of  dejection,  to  lay  before  her. a  propo- 
fal,  which  at  any  other  time  fhe  would  have  re- 
jected with  difdain.  He  reprefented  how  impof- 
fible  it  was  for  her  to  refift  Ferdinands  victorious 
arms ;  that  even  if  the  Turks  ihould  enable  her 
to  make  head  againft  them,  fhe  would  be  far 
from  changing  her  condition  to  the  better,  and 
could  not  confider  them  as  deliverers,  but  as  maf- 
ters,  to  whofe  commands  fhe  muftfubmitj  he 
conjured  her,  therefore,  as  fhe  regarded  her  own 
dignity,  the  fafety  of  her  fon,  or  the  fecurity  of 
Chriftendom,  rather  to  give  up  Tranfylvania  to 
Ferdinand,  and  to  make  over  to  him  her  fon's 
title  to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  than  to  allow  both 
to  be  ufurped  by  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the 
Chriftian  faith.  At  the  fame  time  he  prom i fed 
her,  in  Ferdinand's  name,  a  compenfation  for 
herfelf,  as  well  as  for  her  fon,  fuitable  to  their 
rank,  and  proportional  to  the  value  of  what  they 
were  to  facrifice.  Ifabella,  deferted  by  fome  of 
her  adherents,  diflrufling  others,  deftitute  of 
friends,  and  furrounded  by  Caftaldo's  and  Marti- 

nuzzi's 
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nuzzi's  troops,  fubfcribed  thefe  hard  conditions,  B  °x°  K 
though  with  a  reluctant  hand.  Upon  this,  (he  v — y-^> 
furrendered  fuch  places  of  (Irength  as  were,  ftill  ,S5,• 
in  her  pofTeiTion,  fhe  gave  up  all  the  enfigns  of 
royalty,  particularly  a  crown  of  gold,  which,  as 
the  Hungarians  believed,  had  defcended  from 
heaven,  and  conferred  on  him  who  wore  it  an  un- 
doubted right  to  the  throne.  As  fhe  could  not 
bear  to  remain  a  private  perfon,  in  a  country 
where  (he  had  once  enjoyed  fovereign  power, 
fhe  inftantly  fet  out  with  her  fon  for  Silefia,  in 
order  to  take  pofTefTion  of  the  principalities  of 
Oppelan  and  Ratibor,  the  inveftiture  of  which 
Ferdinand  had  engaged  to  grant  her  fon,  and  like- 
wife  to  bellow  one  of  his  daughters  upon  him  in 
marriage. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  the  young  King,  Mar-  Appointed 
tinuzzi,   and   after  his   example  the  reft  of  the  that  part  of 
Tranfylvanian  grandees,  fwore  allegiance  to  Fer-  WS w« 
dinand  ;  who,  in  order  to  teflify  his  grateful  fenfe  sFue^an^ 
of  the  zeal   as  well  as  fuccefs  with  which  that 
prelate  had  ferved   him,    affected  to  diftinguifh 
him  by  every  poftible  mark  of  favour  and  confi- 
dence.    He  appointed  him   governor  of  Tran- 
fylvania,    with   almoft  unlimited    authority  $    he 
ordered  Caftaldo  to  pay  the  greateft  deference  to 
his  opinion  and  commands ;  he  increafed  his  re- 
venues,  which  were  already  very  great,    by  new 
appointments ;  he  nominated  him  archbifhop  of 
Gran,  and  prevailed  on  the  Pope  to  raife  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Cardinal.     All  this  orientation 

Vol.  IV.  E  of  . 
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b  o^o  K  0f  good-will,  however,  was  void  of  fincerity,  and 

*~^ \  calculated  to  conceal  fentiments  the  mod  perfect- 

'551'  ly  its  reverfe.  Ferdinand  dreaded  Martinnzzi's 
abilities  -,  diftrufted  his  fidelity ;  and  forefaw, 
that  as  his  extenlive  authority  enabled  him  to 
check  any  attempt  towards  circumfcribing  or 
abolifhing  theextenfive  privileges  which  the  Hun- 
garian nobility  pofTefted,  he  would  ftand.  forth,  on 
every  occafion,  the  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  rather  than  act  the  part  of  a  viceroy  de- 
voted to  the  will  of  his  fovereign* 

Ferdinand         p0R  this  reafon,  he  fecretly  gave  it  in  charge 

begins  to  '  .         °  . 

formdeiigns  to  Caftaldo  to  watch  his  motions,  to  guard  againft 
*"  his  defigns,  and  to  thwart  his  meafures.  But 
Martinuzzi,  either  becaufe  he  did  not  perceive 
that  Caftaldo  was  placed  as  a  fpy  on  his  actions, 
or  becaufe  he  defpifed  Ferdinand's  infidious  arts, 
aiTumed  the  direction  of  the  war  againft  the 
Turks  with  his  ufual  tone  of  authority,  and  con- 
ducted it  with  great  magnanimity,  and  no  lefs 
fuccefs.  He  recovered  fome  places  of  which  the 
Infidels  had  taken  pofterTion  •,  he  rendered  their 
attempts  to  reduce  others  abortive  -,  and  eftablifh- 
ed  Ferdinand's  authority  not  only  in  Tranfyl- 
vania,  but  in  the  Bannat  of  Temefwar,  and  feveral 
of  the  countries  adjacent.  In  carrying  on  thefe 
operations,  he  often  differed  in  fentiments  from 
Caftaldo  and  his  officers,  and  treated  the  Turkifh 
prifoners  with  a  degree  not  only  of  humanity,  but 
even  of  generofity,  which  Caftaldo  loudly  con- 
demned. This  was  reprefented  at  Vienna  as  an 
5  artfu 
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artful  method  of  courting  the  friendfhip  of  the  B 
Infidels,  that,  by  fecuring  their  protection,  he 
might  fhake  off  all  dependence  upon  the  fove- 
reign  whom  he  now  acknowledged.  Though 
Martinuzzi,  in  j unification  of  his  own  conduct, 
contended  that  it  was  impolitick  to  exafperate  an 
enemy  prone  to  revenge  by  unneceflary  feverities, 
Caftaldo's  accufations  gained  credit  with  Ferdi- 
nand, prepofTerTed  already  againft  Martinuzzi, 
and  jealous  of  every  thing  that  could  endanger 
his  own  authority  in  Hungary,  in  proportion  as 
he  knew  it  to  be  precarious  and   ill  eitablifhed. 

'hefe  fufpicions  Caftaldo  confirmed  and  ftrength- 
ened,  by  the  intelligence  which  he  tranfmitted 
continually  to  his  confidents  at  Vienna.  By  mif- 
repreienting  what  was  innocent,  and  putting  the 
word:  conftruction  on  what  feemed  dubious  in 
Martinuzzi's  conduct;  by  imputing  to  him  defigns 
which  he  never  formed,  and  charging  him  with 
actions  of  which  he  was  not  guilty ;  he  at  laft 
convinced  Ferdinand,  that,  in  order  to  preferve 

is  Hungarian  crown,  he  muft  cut  off  that  ambi- 
tious prelate.  But  Ferdinand,  forefeeing  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  proceed  in  the  regular 
courfe  of  law  againft  a  fubjecl:  of  fuch  exorbitant 
power,  as  enabled  him  to  fet  his  fovereign  at  de- 
fiance, determined  to  employ  violence,  in  order 
to  obtain  that  fatisfaction  which  the  laws  were  too 
feeble  to  afford  him. 


He  ifTued  his  orders  accordingly  to  Caftaldo,  He;?afr#- 
who  willingly  undertook  that  infamous  fervice.  rattabyhi» 

°  J  command. 

E  2  Having 
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b  0^0  k  Having  communicated  the  defign  to  fome  Italian 
and  Spanifti  officers  whom  he  could  truft,  and 
concerted  with  them  the  plan  of  executing  it, 

D«.  18.  they  entered  Martinuzzi's  apartment,  early  one 
morning,  under  pretence  of  prefenting  to  him 
fome  difpatches  which  were  to  be  fent  off  imme- 
diately to  Vienna ;  and  while  he  perufed  a  paper 
with  attention,  one  of  their  number  ftruck  him 
with  his  poignard  in  the  throat.  The  blow  was 
not  mortal*  Martinuzzi  ftarted  up  with  the  in- 
trepidity natural  to  him,  and  grappling  the  ai- 
faffin,  threw  him  to  the  ground.  But  the  other 
confpirators  rufhing  in,  an  old  man,  unarmed, 
and  alone,  unable  long  to  fuftain  fuch  an  un- 
equal conflict,  funk  under  the  wounds  which  he 
received  from  fo  many  hands.  Their  dread  of 
the  foreign  troops  reftrained  the  Tranfylvanians- 
from  rifing  in  arms,  in  order  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  murderers  of  a  prelate  who  had  long  been 
the  object  of  their  love  as  well   as  veneration. 

Theefftft    They  fpoke  of  the  deed,    however,  with  horror 

of  that  vio-  .  .  . 

kmafton.  and  execration  ;  and  exclaimed  againft  Ferdinand, 
whom  neither  gratitude  for  recent  and  important, 
fervices,  nor  reverence  for  a  character  confidered 
as  facred  and  inviolable  among  Chriftians,  could 
reflrain  from  (bedding  the  blood  of  a  man,  whofe 
only  crime  was  attachment  to  his  native  country. 
The  nobles,  detelting  the  jealous-  as  well  as  cruel 
policy  of  a  court,  which,  upon  uncertain  and 
improbable  furmifes,  had  given  up  a  perfon,  no 
lefs  confpicuous  for  his  merit  than  his  rank,  to 
be  butchered  by  affaflins,  either  retired  to  their 

own 
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own  eftates,  or  if  they  continued  with  the  Auftrian  B  °x°  K 

army,  grew  cold  to  the  fervice.    The  Turks,  en-  \ , — i 

couraged  by  the  death  of  an  enemy  whofe  abilities  ,5i1' 
they  knew  and  dreaded,  prepared  to  renew  hofti- 
lities  early  in  the  fpring  i  and  inftead  of  the 
fecurity  which  Ferdinand  had  expected  from  the 
removal  of  Martinuzzi,  it  was  evident  that  his 
territories  in  Hungary  were  about  to  be  attacked 
with  greater  vigour,  and  defended  with  lefs  zeal, 
than  ever  \ 

By  this  time,  Maurice  having  almoft  finifhed  Maurice 

....  .  .  court*  the 

his  intrigues  and  preparations,  was  on  the  point  prote&ion 
of  declaring  his  intentions  openly,  and  of  taking  French 
the  field  againft  the  Emperor.  His  firit  care,  Kin*' 
after  he  came  to  this  refolution,  was  to  difclaim 
that  narrow  and  bigoted  maxim  of  the  confede- 
rates of  Smalkalde,  which  had  led  them  to  fhun 
all  connexion  with  foreigners.  He  had  obferved 
how  fatal  this  had  been  to  their  caufe;  and  in- 
frructed  by  their  error,  he  was  as  eager  to  court 
the  protection  of  Henry  II.  as  they  had  been  fo- 
licitous  to  prevent  the  interpolition  of  Francis  I. 
appily  for  him,  he  found  Henry  in  a  difpofi- 
ion  to  liften  to  the  firft  overture  on  his  part,  and 
in  a  fituation  which  enabled  him  to  bring  the 
whole  force  of  the  French  monarchy  into  action. 
Henry  had  long  obferved  the  progrefs  of  the  Em- 
peror's arms  with  jealoufy,  and  wifhed  to  diftin- 

a  Sleid.  ^35.  Thuan.  lib.  ix.  309,  &c.  IftuanhafR  Hift. 
Legn.  Hungarici,  lib.  xvl.  189,  &c.  Mem.  deRibier,  ii.  871. 
[atalis  Comitis  Kiftoria,  lib.  iv.  84,  &c. 
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guifri  himfelf  by  trying  his  ftrcngth  agaiirft  the  fame 
enemy,  whom  it  had  been  the  glory  of  his  father's 
reign  to  oppofe.  He  had  laid  hold  on  the  firft 
opportunity  in  his  power  of  thwarting  the  Empe- 
ror's defigns,  by  taking  the  Duke  of  Parma  under 
his  protection  ;  and  hoftilities  were  already  be- 
gun, not  only  in  that  dutchy  but  in  Piedmont. 
Having  terminated  the  war  with  England  by  a 
peace,  no  lefs  advantageous  to  himfelf  than  ho- 
nourable for  his  allies  the  Scots,  the  reftlefs  and 
enterprizing  courage  of  his  nobles  was  impatient 
to  difplay  itfelf  on  fome  theatre  of  action  more 
confpicuous  than  the  petty  operations  in  Parma 
or  Piedmont  afforded  thern. 


His  treaty  John  de  Fiesse,  bifhop  of  Bayonne,  whom 
Henry  had  fent  into  Germany,  under  pretence  of 
hiring  troops  to  be  employed  in  Italy,  was  em- 
powered to  conclude  a  treaty  in  form  with  Mau- 
rice and  his  affociates.  As  it  would  have  been 
very  indecent  in  a  King  of  France  to  have  under- 
taken the  defence  of  the  Protectant  church,  the 
interefts  of  religion,  how  much  foever  they  might 
be  affected  by  the  treaty,  were  not  once  mention- 
ed in  any  of  the  articles.  Religious  concerns, 
they  pretended  to  commit  entirely  to  the  difpo- 
fition  of  Divine  Providence  ;  the  only  motives 
affigned  for  their  prefent  confederacy  a  gain  ft 
Charles,  were  to  procure  the  Landgrave  liberty, 
and  to  prevent  ihe  fubverfion  of  the  ancient  con- 
ftitution  and  laws  of  the  German  Empire.  In 
order  to  accomplifli  thefe  ends,   it  was  agreed, 

thac 
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that  alTche  contracting  parties  fhould,  at  the  fame  book 

x. 

time,    declare  war   againfb  the  "Emperor  ;    that  \ — -^ . > 

neither  peace  nor  truce  mould  be  made  but  by  I551, 
common  confent,  nor  without  including  each  of 
the  confederates;  that,  in  order  to  guard  againft 
the  inconveniencies  of  anarchy,  or  of  pretenfions 
to  joint  command,  Maurice  mould  be  acknow- 
ledged as  head  of  the  German  confederates,  with 
abfolute  authority  in  all  military  affairs  ;  that 
Maurice  and  his  aflbciates  fhould  bring  into  the 
field  (even  thoufand  horfe,  with  a  proportional 
number  of  infantry  -,  that,  towards  the  fubfiflence 
of  this  army,  during  the  three  firfl  months  of  the 
war,  Henry  fhould  contribute  two  hundred  and 
forty  thoufand  crowns,  and  afterwards  fixty  thou- 
fand crowns  a--month,  as  long  as  they  continued 
in  arms  •,  that  Henry  mould  attack  the  Emperor 
on  the  fide  of  Lorrain  with  a  powerful  army  5 
that  if  it  were  found  requifite  to  elect  a*  new  Em- 
peror, fuch  a  perfon  fhould  be  nominated  as  fliall  , 
be  agreeable  to  the  King  of  France11.  This 
:reaty  was  concluded  on  the  fifth  of  October, 
fome  time  before  Magdeburg  furrendered,  and 
the  preparatory  negociations  were  conducted  with 
fuch  profound  fecrecy,  that,  of  all  the  Princes 
who  afterwards  acceded  to  it,  Maurice  commu- 
nicated what  he  was  carrying  on  to  two  only, 
John  Albert,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg, and  William  of  HefTe,  the  Landgrave's 
eldeft  fon.     The  league  itfelf  was  no  lefs  anxioufiy 

*  Recueil  des  Traitez,  torn.  ii.  258.     Thuan.  lib.  viii.  279. 
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concealed,  and  with  fuch  fortunate  care,  that  no 
rumour  concerning  it  reached  the  ears  of  the 
-Emperor  or  his  miniftersi  nor  do  they  feem  to 
have  conceived  the  molt  diftant  fufpicion  of  fuch 
a  tranfaction. 


Solicits  At  the  fame  time,  with  a  folicitude  which  was 

Edward  vi.  careful  to  draw  fome  acceflion  of  ftrength  from 
nsan  •  everv  quarter,  Maurice  applied  to  Edward  VI.  of 
England,  and  requefted  a  fubfidy  of  four  hundred 
thoufand  crowns  for  the  fupport  of  a  confederacy 
formed  in  defence  of  the  Proteftant  religion.  But 
the  factions  which  prevailed  in  the  Englifh  court 
during  the  minority  of  that  Prince,  and  which 
deprived  both  the  councils  and  arms  of  the  na- 
tion of  their  wonted  vigour,  left  the  Englifh  mi- 
nifters  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  attend  to 
foreign  affairs,  and  prevented  Maurice's  obtain- 
ing that  aid,  which  their  zeal  for  the  Reforma- 
tion would  have  prompted  them  to  grant  him% 

Demands  Maurice,  however,  having  fecured  the  pro- 

tbltthe1*    tedion  of  fuch  a  powerful  Monarch  as  Henry  II. 

^bTret  proceeded  with  great  confidence,  but  with  equal 

ai  liberty.     cautjonj  t0  execute  his  plan.     As  he  judged  it 

necefTary  to  make  one  effort  more,  in  order  to 

obtain  the  Emperor's  confent  that  the  Landgrave 

Decembrr.    fcould  be  fet  at  liberty,  he  fent  a  folemn  embaffy, 

in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  the  Elector  of 

Brandenburg,  to  Jnfpruck.     After  refuming,  at 

*  Burnet's  Hifl.  of  the  Reform,  vol.  ii.  Append.  37. 
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great  length,  all  the  facts  and  arguments  upon  B  °x°  K 
which  they  founded  their  claim,  and  reprefenting,  v — *~-* 
in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  the  peculiar  engagements  *5S  * 
which  bound  them  to  be  ft)  affiduous  in  their  fo- 
licitations,  they  renewed  the  requefl  in  behalf  of 
the  unfortunate  prifoner,  which  they  had  ib  often 
preferred  in  vain.  The  Elector  Palatine,  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  the  Dukes  of  Mecklen- 
burg, the  Duke  of  Deuxponts,  the  Marquis  of 
Brandenburg  Bareith,  and  the  Marquis  of  Baden, 
by  their  ambaffadors,  concurred  with  them  in 
their  fait.  Letters  were  likewise  delivered  to  the 
fame  effect  from  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  and  the  Dukes  of  Lunenburg.  Even 
the  King  of  the  Romans  joined  in  this  applica- 
tion, being  moved  with  companion  towards  the 
Landgrave  in  his  wretched  fituation,  or  influenced, 
perhaps,  by  a  fecretjealoufy  of  his  brother's  power 
and  defigns,  which,  fince  his  attempt  to  alter  the 
order  of  fucceflion  in  the  Empire,  he  had  come 
to  view  with  other  eyes,  and  dreaded  to  a  great 
degree. 

But  Charles,  conftant  to  his  own  fyftem  with 
regard  to  the  Landgrave,  eluded  a  demand  urged 
by  fuch  powerful  interceffors ;  and  having  de- 
clared that  he  would  communicate  his  refolution 
concerning  the  matter  to  Maurice  as  foon  as  he 
arrived  at  Infpruck,  where  he  was  every  day  ex- 
pected, he  did  not  deign  to  defcend  into  any  more 
particular  explication  of  his  intentions'1.     This 

d  Sleid.  531.     Thuan.  lib,  viii.  280. 
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b  o^_o  k    application,  though  of  no  benefit  to  the  Land- 

t— - -v *  grave,  was  of  great  advantage  to  Maurice.     It 

Sx*'  ferved  to  juftify  his  fubfequent  proceedings,  and 
to  demonftrate  the  ncceflity  of  employing  arms 
in  order  to  extort  that  equitable  conceffion,  which 
his  mediation  or  intreaty  could  not  obtain.  It 
was  of  ufe,  too,  to  confirm  the  Emperor  in  his 
fecurky,  as  both  the  folemnity  of  the  applica- 
tion, and  the  folicitude  with  which  fo  many 
Princes  were  drawn  in  to  enforce  it,  hd  him  to 
conclude,  that  Maurice  placed  all  his  hopes  of 
reftoring  the  Landgrave  to  liberty,  in  gaining  his 
confent  to  difmifs  him.    - 

155ft.  Maurice  employed  artifices  ftill  more  refined 

continue  to  to  conceal  his  machinations,  to  amufe  the  Empe- 
Ea;pe;or.C  ror>  an<3  to  gain  time.  He  affe&ed  to  be  more 
folicitous  than  ever  to  find  out  fome  expedient  for 
removing  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  fafe- 
conducl  for  the  Proteitant  divines  appointed  tq 
attend  the  council,  fo  that  they  might  repair 
thither  without  any  apprehenfion  of  danger.  His 
ambafTadors  at  Trent  had  frequent  conferences 
concerning  this  matter  with  the  Imperial  ambaf- 
fadors  in  that  city,  and  laid  open  their  fentiments 
to  them  with  the  appearance  of  the  mofl  unre- 
ferved  confidence.  He  was  willing,  at  lafl,  to 
have  it  believed,  that  lie  thought  all  differences 
with  refpccr.  to  this  preliminary  article  were  on 
the  point  of  being  adjufted  -,  and  in  order  to  give 
credit  to  this  opinion,  he  commanded  Melanc- 
>n,  together  with  his  brezhren,  to  let  out  on 

their 
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their  journey  to  Trent.     At  the  fame  time,  he  B  °  °  K 

held   a  clofe   correfpondence   with  the   Imperial  1 ,— j 

court  at  Infpruck,  and  renewed  on  every  occafion  I55i' 
his  profeftions  not  only  of  fidelity  but  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Emperor.  He  talked  continually  of 
his  intention  of  going  to  Infpruck  in  perfon  ;  he 
ordered  a  houfe  to  be  hired  for  him  in  that  city, 
and  to  be  fittecl  up  with  the  greateft  difpatch  for 
his  reception6. 


But,  profoundly  (killed  as  Maurice  was  in  the  TheEmpe- 
arts  of  deceit,  and  impenetrable   as  he  thought  cdves  rome 
the  veil  to  be,  under  which  he  concealed  his  de-  ConPc"n"ng 
figns,  there   were  feveral  things  in  his  conduct  JjoV™**" 
which  alarmed  the  Emperor  amidft  his  fecurity, 
and  tempted  him  frequently  to  fufpect  that  he 
was    meditating   fomething    extraordinary.      As 
thefe  fufpicions   took    their   rife    from   circum- 
ftances  inconfiderable  inthemfelves,  or  of  an  ambi- 
guous  as  well   as   uncertain   nature,    they  were 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  Maurice's  addrefsj 
and  the  Emperor  would  not,  lightly,  give  up  his 
confidence  in  a  man,  whom  he  had  once  truiled 
and   loaded  with  favours.     One  particular  alone 
feemed  to  be  of  fuch  confequence,  that  he  thought 
it  neceffary  to  demand  an  explanation  with  regard 
to  it.     The  troops,  which  George  of  Mecklen- 
burg had  taken  into  pay  after  the  capitulation  of 
Magdeburg,  having  fixed  their  quarters  in  Thu- 
fjngi^,  lived  at  difcretion  on  the  lands  of  the  rich 

c  Arnoldi  vita  Maurit.  ap.  Menken,  ii.  1229. 
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b  o  o  k  ccclefiafticks  in  their  neighbourhood.     Their  li- 

l_— v f  cence  and  rapacioufhefs  were  intolerable.     Such 

*ss%'  as  felt  or  dreaded  their  exactions,  complained 
loudly  to  the  Emperor,  and  reprefented  them  as 
a  body  of  men  kept  in  readinefs  for  fome  defpe- 
rate  enterprize.  But  Maurice,  partly  by  exte- 
nuating the  enormities  of  which  they  had  been 
guilty,  partly  by  reprefenring  the  impoflibility  of 
difbanding  thefe  troops,  or  of  keeping  them  to 
regular  difcipline,  unlefs  the  arrears  flill  due  to 
them  by  the  Emperor  were  paid,  either  removed 
the  apprehenfions  which  this  had  occafioned,  or, 
as  Charles  was  not  in  a  condition  to  fatisfy  the 
demands  of  thefe  foldiers,  obliged  him  to  be  filent 
with  regard  to  the  matter f. 

Maorice  THE  l*me  °f  att'ion    was    now   approaching. 

«aioaCsfor  ^aur*ce  na^  privately  difpatched  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg to  Paris,  in  order  to  confirm  his  league 
with  Henry,  and  to  haften  the  march  of  the  French 
army.  He  had  taken  meafures  to  bring  his  own 
fubjects  together  on  the  fjrft  fummons  -,  he  had 
provided  for  the  fecurity  of  Saxony  while  he 
fhould  be  abfent  with  the  army  •,  and  he  held  the 
troops  in  Thuringia,  on  which  he  chiefly  depend- 
ed, ready  to  advance  on  a  moment's  warning. 
All  thefe  complicated  operations  were  carried  on 
without  being  difcovered  by  the  court  at  Infpruck, 
and  the  Emperor  remained  there  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity, bufied  entirely  in  counteracting  the  in- 


(  Sleid.  549.     Thuan.  339. 
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trigues  of  the  Pope's   legate   at  Trent,  and  in  B  °x°  K 

fettling  the  conditions  on  which  the  Proteftant  \ ^^ 

divines  fhould  be  admitted  into  the  council,  as  if      ^5l' 
there  had  not  been  any  transaction  of  greater  mo- 
ment in  agitation. 

This  credulous  fecurity  in  a  Prince,  who,  by  circumffao- 
his  fagacity  in  obferving  the  conduct  of  all  around  contributed 
him,  was  commonly  led  to  an  excefs  of  diftrufl,  theEm]*~ 
may  feem  unaccountable,  and  has  been  imputed  ror' 
to  infatuation.     But  befides  the  exquifite  addrefs 
with  which  Maurice  concealed  his  intentions,  two 
circumftances  contributed  to  the  delufion.     The 
gout  had  returned  upon  Charles  foon  after  his  ar- 
rival at  Infpruck,  with  an  increafe  of  violence  j 
and  his  con (titution  being  broken  by  fuch  fre- 
quent attacks,  he  was  feldom  able  to  exert  his 
natural  vigour  of   mind,  or   to   confider   affairs 
with  his  ufual  vigilance   and  penetration ;    and 
Granvelle,  bifhop  of  Arras,  his  prime  minifler, 
though  one  of  the  moil  fubtle,  ftatefmen  of  that7 
or  perhaps  of  any  age,  was  on   this  occafion  the 
dupe  of  his  own  craft.     He  entertained  fuch  an 
high  opinion  of  his  own   abilities,  and  held  the 
political  talents  of  the  Germans  in  fuch  contempt, 
that  he  defpifed   all   the   intimations  given  him 
concerning  Maurice's  fecret  machinations,  or  the  tnihh 
dangerous    defigns   which  he   was    carrying    on.  ■p**** 
When  the  Duke  of  Alva,  whofe  dark  fufpicious 
mind    harboured    many   doubts   concerning   the 
Elector's  fincerity,  propofed  calling  him  imme- 
diately to  court  to  anfwer  for  his  conduct,  Gran- 
velle 
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b  o^o  k  ve]ie  replied  with  great  fcorn,  That  thefe  appre- 
hcnfions  were  groundlefs,  and  that  a  drunken 
German  head  was  too  grofs  to  form  any  fcheme 
which  he  could  not  eafily  penetrate  and  baffle. 
Nor  did  he  afiume  this  peremptory  tone  merely 
from  confidence  in  his  own  difcernment  ;  he  had 
bribed  two  of  Maurice's  minifters,  and  received 
from  them  frequent  and  minute  information  con- 
cerning all  their  matter's  motions.  But  through 
this  very  channel,  by  which  he  expected  to  gain 
accefs  to  all  Maurice's  counfels,  and  even  to  his 
thoughts,  fuch  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  him 
as  completed  his  deception.  Maurice  fortunately 
difcovered  the  correfpondence  of  the  two  traitors 
with  Granvelle,  but  inftead  of  punifhing  them 
for  their  crime,  he  dexteroufly  availed  himfelf  of 
their  fraud,  and  turned  his  own  arts  againft  the 
bifhoD.  He  affected  to  treat  thefe  minifters  with 
greater  confidence  than  ever  -,  he  admitted  them 
to  his  confultations  j  he  feemed  to  lay  open  his 
heart  to  them  ;  and  taking  care  all  the  while  to 
let  them  be  acquainted  with  nothing  but  what  it 
was  his  intereft  fhould  be  known,  they  tranfmit- 
ted  to  Infpruck  fuch  accounts  as  poiTefTed  Gran- 
velle with  a  firm  belief  of  his  fincerity  as  well  as 
good  intentions".  The  Emperor  himfelf,  in  the 
fulnefs  of  fecurity,  was  fo  little  moved  by  a  me- 
morial, in  name  of  the  ecclefiaftical  electors,  ad- 
monifhing  him  to  be  on  his  guard  againft  Mau- 
rice, that  he  made  light  of  this  intelligence  3  and 

l  Melvil's  Memoirs,  fol.  edit.  p.  12. 

his 
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his  anfwer  to  them  abounds  with  declarations  of  B  °x°  K 
his  entire  and  confident  reliance  on  the  fidelity  as  ■«■ — •-— * 
well  as  attachment  of  that  Prince \  1552' 


At  laft  Maurice's  preparations  were  completed, 


Maurice 
takes  the 


and  he  hadtheifatisfaction  to  find  that  his  intrigues  fie!d  asaInft 
and  defign-s -were  (till  unknown.  But,  though  ror. 
how  ready  to  take  the  field,  he  did  not  lay  afide 
the  arts  which  he  had  hitherto  employed  -9  and  by 
onepiece  of  craft  more,  lie  deceived  his  enemies 
a  ftw  days  lohg'er.  He' gave  out,  that  he  was 
about  to  begin  that  journey  to  Infpruck  of  which 
he  had  fo  often  talked,  and  he  took  one  of  the 
minifters  whom  Granvelle  had  bribed,  to  attend 
him  thither.  After  travelling  pod  a  few  flages, 
he  pretended  to  be  indifpofed  by  the  fatigue  of 
the  journey,  and  difpatching  the  fufpected  mini- 
Her  to  make  his  apology  to  the  Emperor  for  this 
delay,  and  to  allure  him  that  he  would  be  at  In- 
fpruck within  a  few  days  $  he  mounted  on  horfe- 
back,  as  foon  as  this  fpy  on  his  actions  was  gone* 
rode  full  fpeed  towards  Thuringia,  joined  his  March  is. 
atmy,  which  amounted  to  twenty  thoufand  foot 
and  five  thoufand  horfe,  and  put  it  immediately 
in  motion  \ 


h  Skid.  535. 

1  Melv.  Mem.  p.  13.  Thefe  circumftances  concerning  the 
Saxon  minifters  whom  Granvelle  had  bribed,  are  not  mentioned 
by  the  German  hiftorians ;  but  as  Sir  James  Md'vil  received 
his  information  from  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  as  they  are  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  reft  of  Maurices  condud,  they  may  be 
•confidered  as  authentick. 

At 
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b  o  o  k       At  tne  fame  tjmc  jie  publiflied  a  manifefto  con- 

i c '  taining  his  reafons  for  taking  arms.     Thefe  were 

Pubhftcs  a  three  in  number  ;  That  he  might  fecure  the  Pro- 
iWying  teftant  religion,  which  was  threatened  with  imme- 
hiscondua.  ^j^  deitru&ion ;  That  he  might  maintain  the 
conflitution  and  laws  of  the  Empire,  and  fave 
Germany  from  being  fubjecled  to  the  dominion 
of  an  abfolute  monarch  ;  That  he  might  deliver 
the  Landgrave  of  Hefle  from  the  miferies  of  a 
long  and  unjuft  imprifonment.  By  the  firft,  he 
roufed  all  the  favourers  of  the  Reformation,  a 
party  formidable  by  their  zeal  as  well  as  num- 
bers, and  rendered  defperate  by  opprefiion.  By 
the  fecond,  he  interefted  all  the  friends  of  liberty, 
Catholicks  no  lefs  than  Proteftants,  and  made  it 
their  intereft  to  unite  with  him  in  afferting  the 
rights  and  privileges  common:  to  both.  The 
third,  befides  the  glory  which  he  acquired  by  his 
zeal  to  fulfil  his  engagements  to  the  unhappy  pri- 
foner,  was  become  a  caufe  of  general  concern, 
not  only  from  the  companion  which  the  Land- 
grave's fufferings  excited,  but  from  indignation 
at  the  injustice  and  rigour  of  the  Emperor's  pro- 
ceedings againft  him.  Together  with  Maurice's 
manifelto,  another  appeared  in  the  name  of  Al- 
bert Marquis  of  Brandenburg  Culmbach,  who 
had  joined  him  with  a  body  of  adventurers  whom 
he  had  drawn  together.  The  fame  grievances 
which  Maurice  had  pointed  out  are  mentioned  in 
it,  but  with  an  excels  of  virulence  and  animofity 
fuitable  to  the  character  of  the  Prince  in  whofe 
name  it  was  publifhed. 

The 
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The  Kina;  of  France  added  to  thefe  a  manifefto  B  °„°  K 
in  his  own  name  -,  in  which,  after  taking  notice  of  v,  —,..-> 
the  ancient  alliance  between  the  French  and  Ger-  He  [slower, 
man  nations,  both  defcended  from  the  fame  an-  ^tyedlubpy" 
ceftors  j  and  after  mentioning  the  applications,  £f0F**odl 
which,  in  confequence  of  this,  fome  of  the  mod 
illuftrious  among  the  German  Princes  had  made 
to  him  for  his  protection  ;  he  declared,  that  he 
now  took  arms  to  re-eftablifh  the  ancient  confti- 
tution   of  the    Empire,    to  deliver  fome  of  its 
Princes  from  captivity,  and  to  fecure  the  privi* 
leges  and  independence  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Germanick  body.     In  this  manifefto,  Henry 
aflumed  the  extraordinary  title  of  Protestor  of  the 
Liberties  of  Germany r,  and  of  its  captive  Princes  -,  and 
there  was  engraved  on  it  a  cap,  the  ancient  fym- 
bol  of  freedom,  placed  between  two  daggers,  in 
order  to  intimate  to  the  Germans,  that  this  blef- 
fing  was  to  be  acquired  and  fecured  by  force  of 
arms J. 

Maurice  had  now  a  very  different  part  to  act,  Maurices 
but  his  flexible  genius  was  capable  of  accommo-  ^^'foid 
dating  itfelf  to  every  fituation.  The  moment  he 
took  arms,  he  was  as  bold  and  enterprizing  in  the 
field,  as  he  had  been  cautious  and  crafty  in  the 
cabinet.  He  advanced  by  rapid  marches  towards 
the  Upper  Germany.  All  the  towns  in  his-way 
opened  their  gates  to  him.     He  reinftated  the 

1  Skid.  549.     Thuan.  lib.  x.  339.     Mem.  de  Ribier,  iL 
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b  o  o  k  magiflrates  whom  the  Emperor  had  depofed,  and 
v— -J- — »  gave  poireflion  of  the  churches  to  the  Proteftant 
minifters  whom  he  had  ejected.  He  directed  his 
march  to  Augfburg,  and  as  the  Imperial  garrifon, 
which  was  too  inconfiderable  to  think  of  defend- 
ing it,  retired  immediately,  he  took  poffeffion  of 
April  i.  that  great  city,  and  made  the  fame  changes  there 
as  in  the  towns  through  which  he  had  patted k. 

The  Empc-       ]sj0  worc]s  can  exprefs  the  Emperor's  aftonifti- 
uifriment      ment  and  confirmation  at  events  fo  unexpected. 

anddiftrefs.  •    _  •      * 

He  faw  a  great  number  of  the  German  Princes  in 
arms  againft  him,  and  the  reft  either  ready  to 
join  them,  or  wifhing  fuccefs  to  their  enterprize. 
He  beheld  a  powerful  Monarch  united  with  them 
in  clofe  league,  feconding  their  operations^  in  per- 
fon  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  while  he, 
through  negligence  and  credulity,  which  expofed 
him  no  lefs  to  fcorn  than  to  danger,  had  neither 
made,  nor  was  in  condition  to  make,  any  effec- 
tual provifion>  either  for  crufhing  his  rebellious 
iubjects,  or  refifting  the  invafion  of  the  foreign 
enemy.  Part  of  his  Spanifh  troops  had  been  or- 
dered into  Hungary  againft  the  Turks  >  the  reft 
had  marched  back  to  Italy  upon  occafion  of  the 
war  in  the  dutchy  of  Parma.  The  bands  of  ve- 
teran Germans  had  been  difmiffed,  becaufe  he 
was  not  able  to  pay  them  j  or  had  entered  into 
Maurice's  fervice  after  the  fiege  of  Magdeburg  -, 
and  he  remained  at  Infpruck  with  a  body  of  fol- 

k  Sleid.  555.     Thuan.  342. 
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diers  hardly  ftrong  enough  to  guard  his  own  per-  B 
Ion.  His  treafury  was  as  much  exhaufted,  as  his 
army  was  reduced.  He  had  received  no  remit- 
tances for  fome  time  from  the  new  world.  He 
had  forfeited  all  credit  with  the  merchants  of  Ge- 
noa and  Venice,  who  refufed  to  lend  him  money, 
though  tempted  by  the  offer  of  exorbitant  inte- 
reft.  Thus  Charles,  though  undoubtedly  the  moft 
ronfiderable  potentate  in  Chriftendom,  and  ca- 
pable of  exerting  the  greatefr,  ftrength,  as  his 
power,  notwithflanding  the  violent  attack  made 
upon  it,  was  frill  unimpaired,  found  himfelf  in  a 
fituation  which  rendered  him  unable  to  make  fuch 
a  fudden  and  vigorous  effort  as  the  juncture  re- 
quired, and  was  neceffary  to  have  faved  him  from 
the  prefent  danger. 

In  this  fituation,  the  Emperor  placed  all  his  Endeavours 
hopes  on  negociating  ;  the  only  refource  of  fuch  by  aTegoT* 
as  are  confcious  of  their  own  weaknefs.  But  clatlon* 
thinking  it  inconfiflent  with  his  dignity  to  make 
the  firfl  advances  to  fubjects  who  v/ere  in  arms 
againfl  him,  he  avoided  that  indecorum  by  em- 
ploying the  mediation  of  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
Maurice  confiding  in  his  own  talents  to  conduct 
any  negociation  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  derive  ad- 
vantage from  it,  and  hoping  that,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  facility  in  hearkening  to  the  firfl  overture 
of  accommodation,  he  might  amufe  the  Empe- 
ror, and  tempt  him  to  flacken  the  activity  with 
which  he  was  now  preparing  to  defend  himfelf, 
readily  agreed  to  an  interview  with  Ferdinand  in 
F  2  the 
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B  °x°  K  ^c  town  °^  Lintz  in  Auftria  :  and  having  left  his 
»- — v )  army  to  proceed  on   its  march  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  he  repaired 
thither. 


tkTfoLdf       Meanwhile   the  King  of  France  punctually 
•my.  fulfilled  his  engagements  to  his  allies.     He  took 

the  field  early,  with  a  numerous  and  well  appoint- 
ed army,  and  marching  directly  into  Lorrain, 
Toul  and  Verdun  opened  their  gates  at  his  ap- 
proach. His  forces  appeared  next  before  Metz, 
and  that  city,  by  a  fraudulent  ftratagem  of  the 
Conflable  Montmorency,  who  having  obtained 
permiffion  to  pafs  through  it  with  a  fmall  guard, 
introduced  as  many  troops  as  were  fufficient  to 
overpower  the  garrifon,  was  likewife  feized  with- 
out bloodmed.  Henry  made  his  entry  into  all 
thefe  towns  with  great  pomp  ;  he  obliged  the  in- 
habitants to  fwear  allegiance  to  him,  and  annexed 
thofe  important  conquefh  to  the  French  Mo- 
narchy. He  left  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  Metz. 
From  thence  he  advanced  towards  Alface,  in  order 
to  attempt  new  conquefts,  to  which  the  fuccefs 
that  had  hitherto  attended  his  arms  invited  him '. 


The 


The  conference  at  Lintz  did  not  produce  any 
eUtion«be-    accommodation.     Maurice,   when   he   confented 

tween  the 

Emptor       t0  }^  feems  to  have  had  nothing  in  view  but  to 

01  no  tftCct.  amufe  the  Emperor  5  for  he  made  fuch  demands, 

both  in  behalf  of  his  confederates  and  their  ally 

1  Thuan.  349. 
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the  French  King,  as  he  knew  would  not  be  ac-  B  °x°  K 
cepted  by  a  Prince,  too  haughty  to  fubmit,  at 
once,  to  conditions  dictated  by  an  enemy.  But, 
however  firmly  Maurice  adhered  during  the  ne- 
gociation  to  the  interefts  of  his  afTociates,  or  how 
fteadily  foever  he  kept  in  view  the  objects  which 
had  induced  him  to  take  arms,  he  often  profefTed 
a  firong  inclination  to  terminate  the  differences 
with  the  Emperor  in  an  amicable  manner.  En- 
couraged by  this  appearance  of  a  pacific  difpofi- 
tion,  Ferdinand  propofed  a  fecond  interview  at 
PafTau  on  the  twenty-fixth  of  May,  and  that  a 
truce  fhould  commence  on  that  day,  and  con- 
tinue to  the  tenth  of  June,  in  order  to  give  them 
leifure  for  adjufting  all  the  points  in  difpute. 


Upon  this,  Maurice  rejoined  his  army  on  the  Maurice  a*, 
ninth  of  May,  which  had  now  advanced  to  Gun-  wariVinf- 
delfingen.  He  put  his  troops  in  motion  next  plucJ?* 
morning  ;  and  as  fixteen  days  yet  remained  for 
action  before  the  commencement  of  the  truce,  he 
refolved,  during  that  period,  to  venture  upon  an 
cnterprize,  the  fuccefs  of  which  would  be  lb  de- 
cifive,  as  would  render  the  negociations  at  PafTau 
extremely  fhort,  and  entitle  him  to  treat  upon  his. 
own  terms.  He  forefaw  that  the  profpect  of  a 
ceffation  of  arms,  which  was  to  take  place  fo 
foon,  together  with  the  opinion  of  his  earneftnefs 
to  re-eftablifh  peace,  with  which  he  had  artfully 
amufed  Ferdinand,  could  hardly  fail  of  infpiring 
the  Emperor  with  fuch  falfe  hopes,  that  he  would 
Naturally  become  remifs,  and  relapfe  imp  fpme 
F  3  degree 
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B  o^o  k  degree  of  that  fecurity  which  had  already  been  To 
v. — „ — i  fatal  to  him.  Relying  on  this  conjecture,  he 
,5S**  marched  directly  at  the  head  of  his  army  towards 
Infpruck,  and  advanced  with  the  mod  rapid  mo- 
tion that  could  be  given  to  fo  great  a  body  of 
troops.  On  the  eighteenth,  he  arrived  at  FiefTcn, 
a  pod  of  great  confequence,  at  the  entrance  into 
the  Tyrolefe.  There  he  found  a  body  of  eight 
hundred  men,  whom  the  Empercr  had  aiTembled, 
flrongly  intrenched,  in  order  to  oppofe  his  pro- 
grefs.  He  attacked  them  inftantly  with  fuch  vio- 
lence and  impetuofity,  that  they  abandoned  their 
lines  precipitately,  and,  falling  back  on  a  fecond 
body  polled  near  Ruten,  communicated  the  pa- 
nick  terror  with  which  they  themfelves  had  been 
feized,  to  thofe  troops,  fo  that  they  likewife  took 
to  flight,  after  a  feeble  refiftance. 

Takes  the  Elated  with  this  fuccefs,  which  exceeded  his 
Ehrenbcrgh.  mod  fanguine  hopes,  Maurice  prefled  forward  to 
Ehrenbergh,  a  cadle  fituated  on  an  high  and 
fteep  precipice,  which  commanded  the  only  pafs 
through  the  mountains.  As  this  fort  had  been 
furrendered  to  the  Proteftants  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Smalkaldick  war,  becaufe  the  garrifon  was 
then  too  weak  to  defend  it,  the  Emperor,  fenfible 
of  its  importance,  had  taken  care,  at  this  junc- 
ture, to  throw  into  it  a  body  of  troops  fufficient 
to  maintain  it  againd  the  greateft  army.  But  a 
fliepherd,  in  purfuing  a  goat  which  had  flrayed 
from  his  flock,  having  difcovered  an  unknown 
path  by  which  it  was  poflible  to  afcend  to  the  top 

of 
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of  the  rock,  came  with  this  feafonable  piece  of  B  °  °  K 
intelligence  to  Maurice.  A  fmall  band  of  chofen  ^— v — -> 
foldiers,  under  the  command  of  George  of  Meek-  15SZ* 
lenburg,  was  inftantly  ordered  to  follow  this  guide. 
They  fet  out  in  the  evening,  and  clambering  up 
the  rugged  track  with  infinite  fatigue  as  well  as 
danger,  they  reached  the  fummit  unperceived ; 
and  at  an  hour  which  had  been  concerted,  when 
Maurice  began  the  aflault  on  the  one  fide  of  the 
caftle,  they  appeared  on  the  other,  ready  to  fcale 
the  walls,  which  were  feeble  in  that  place,  .be* 
caufe  it  had  been  hitherto  deemed  inacceffible. 
The  garrifon,  ftruck  with  terror  at  the  fight  of 
an  enemy  on  a  quarter  where  they  had  thought 
themfelves  perfectly  fecure,  immediately  threw 
down  their  arms.  Maurice,  aimoft  without  blood- 
fhed,  and  which  was  of  greater  confequence  to 
him,  without  lofs  of  time,  took  pofTeflion  of  a 
place,  the  reduction  of  which  might  have  retard- 
ed him  long,  and  have  required  the  utmoft  efforts 
of  his  valour  and  fkillm. 

Maurice  was  now  only  two  days  march  from  a  mutiny  of 
Infpruck,  and  without  lofing  a  moment  he  order-  ^5TE 
ed  his  infantry  to  advance  thither,  having  left  his 
cavalry,  which  was  unserviceable  in  that  moun- 
tainous country,  at  Fiefifen,  to  guard  the  mouth 
of  the  pafs.  He  propofed  to  advance  with  fuch 
rapidity  as  to  anticipate  any  accounts  of  the  lofs 
of  Ehrenbergh,  and  to  furprife  the  Emperor,  to- 

m  Arnoldi  vita  Maurit.  123, 
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gether  with  his  attendants,  in  an  open  town  iq- 
V — /— »  capable  of  defence.  But  juft  as  his  troops  began 
l^z'  to  move,  a  battalion  of  mercenaries  mutinied, 
declaring  that  they  would  not  ftir  until  they  had 
received  the  gratuity,  which,  according  to  the 
cuftom,  of  that  age,  they  claimed  as  the  recom- 
pence  due  to  them  for  having  taken  a  place  by 
aflault.  It  was  with  great  difficulty,  as  well  as 
danger,  and  not  without  fome  confiderable  lofs 
of  time,  that  Maurice  quieted  this  infurrection, 
and  prevailed  on.  the  foldiers  to  follow  him  to  a 
place  where  he  promifed  them  fuch  rich  booty  as 
would  be  an  ample  reward  for  all  their  fervices. 

ThcErrpe-  To  the  delay,  occafioned  by  this  nnforefeen  ac- 
confufion  cident,  the  Emperor  owed  his  fafety.  He  was 
pruck.  "  informed  of  the  approaching  danger  late  in  the 
evening,  and  knowing  that  nothing  could  fave 
him  but  a  fpeedy  flight,  he  inftantly  left  Infpruck, 
v/ithout  regarding  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  or 
the  violence  of  the  rain  which  happened  to  fall  at 
that  time  -,  and  notwithstanding  the  debility  oc- 
cafioned by  the  gout,  which  rendered  him  unable 
to  bear  any  motion  but  that  of  a  litter,  he  tra- 
velled by  the  light  of  torches,  taking  his  way 
over  the  Alps,  by  roads  almoft  impafiible.  His 
courtiers  and  attendants  followed  him  with  equal 
precipitation,  fome  of  them  on  fuch  horfes  as 
they  could  haftily  procure,  many  of  them  on  foot, 
and  all  in  the  utmoft  confufion.  In  this  miferable 
plight,  very  unlike  the  pomp  with  which  Charles 
haj  appeared  during  the  five  preceding  years  as 

the 
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the  conqueror  of  Germany,  he  arrived  at  length   B  °  °  K 
with  his  dejected  train  at  Villach  in  Carinthia,  and  * — ;v—-/ 
fearctly  thought  himfelf  fecure  even  in  that  re-      ,552* 
mote  inacceflible  corner. 

Maurice  entered  Infpruck  a  few  hours  after  Maurice en- 
the  Emperor  and  his  attendants  had  left  it;  and  town/ 
enraged  that  the  prey  fhould  efcape  out  of  his 
hands  when  he  was  juft  ready  to  feize  it,  he  pur- 
sued them  fome  miles;  but  finding  it  impoflible 
to  overtake  perfons,  to  whom  their  fear  gave 
fpeed,  he  returned  to  the  town,  and  abandoned 
all  the  Emperor's  baggage,  together  with  that  of 
his  minifters,  to  be  plundered  by  the  foldiers ; 
while  he  preferved  untouched  every  thing  belong- 
ing to  the  King  of  the  Romans,  either  becaufe 
he  had  formed  fome  friendly  connexion  with  that 
Prince,  or  becaufe  he  wifhed  to  have  it  believed 
that  fuch  a  connexion  fubfifted  between  them. 
As  there  now  remained  only  three  days  to  the 
commencement  of  the  truce  (with  fuch  nicety 
had  Maurice  calculated  his  operations),  he  fet 
out  for  PafTau,  that  he  might  meet  Ferdinand  on 
the  day  appointed. 

Before    Charles    left  Infpruck,    he  withdrew  The  Empe. 
the  guards  placed  on  the  degraded   Elector   of  eiUm!/ 
Saxony,  whom,  during  five  years,    he  had   car-  j^™//' 
ried  about  with  him  as  a  prifoner;  and  fet  him 
entirely  at  liberty,  either  with  an  intention  to  em- 
barrafs  Maurice   by  letting   loofe  a   rival,    who 
might  difpute  his  title  to  his  dominions  and  dig- 
nity. 
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nity,  or  from  a  fenfe  of  the  indecency  of  detain- 
ing him  a  prifoner,  while  he  himfelf  run  the  rifle 
of  being  deprived  of  his  own  liberty.  But  that 
Prince,  feeing  no  other  way  of  efcaping  than 
that  which  the  Emperor  took,  and  abhorring  the 
thoughts  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  kinfman, 
whom  he  juftly  confidered  as  the  author  of  all 
his  misfortunes,  chofe  rather  to  accompany 
Charles  in  his  flight,  and  to  expect  the  final  de- 
cifion  of  his  fate  from  the  treaty  which  was  now 
approaching. 


Thecouncii       These  were  not  the  only  effects  which  Mau- 

of  Trent  m  t  J 

breaks  up  in  rice's  operations  produced.  It  was  no  fooner 
^nation,  known  at  Trent  that  he  had  taken  arms,  than  a 
general  confirmation  feized  the  fathers  of  the 
council.  The  German  prelates  immediately  re- 
turned home,  that  they  might  provide  for  the 
fafety  of  their  refpective  territories.  The  reft 
were  extremely  impatient  to  be  gone ;  and  the 
legate,  who  had  hitherto  difappointed  all  the  en- 
deavours of  the  Imperial  ambafTadors  to  procure 
an  audience  in  the  council  for  the  Proteftant  di- 
vines, laid  hold  with  joy  on  fuch  a  planfible  pre- 
text for  difmifling  an  afTembly,  which  he  had 
found  it  fo  difficult  to  govern.  In  a  congrega- 
tion held  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  a  decree 
-  was  ififued  proroguing  the  council  during  two 
years,  and  appointing  it  to  meet  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  if  peace  were  then  re-eftablifhed  in 
Europe  \    This  prorogation,  however,  continued 

•  F.  Paul,  353. 
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no  lefs  than  ten  years ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the   B  °x°  K 
council,  when  re-afTembled  in  the  year  one  thou-  < — v~ — » 
fand  five  hundred  and  fixty-two,  fall  not  within 
the  period  prefcribed  to  this  hiftory. 

The  convocation  of  this  affembly  had  been  Thecfoa 

of  its  de- 

paffionately  defired  by  all  the  dates  and  Princes  crew, 
in  Chriftendom,  who,  from  the  wifdom  as  well 
as  piety  of  prelates  reprefenting  the  whole  body 
of  the  faithful,  expected  fome  charitable  and  effi- 
cacious endeavours  towards  compofing  the  dif- 
fentions  which  unhappily  had  arifen  in  the  church. 
But  the  feveral  Popes  by  whofe  authority  it  was 
called,  had  other  objects  in  view.  They  exerted 
all  their  power  or  policy  to  attain  thefe  ;  and  by 
the  abilities  as  well  as  addrefs  of  their  legates, 
by  the  ignorance  of  many  of  the  prelates,  and  by 
the  fervility  of  the  indigent  Italian  biihops,  ac- 
quired fuch  influence  in  the  council,  that  they 
dictated  all  its  decrees,  and  framed  them  not  with 
an  intention  to  reftore  unity  and  concord  to  the 
church,  but  to  eflablifh  their  own  dominion,  or 
to  confirm  thofe  tenets,  upon  which  they  ima- 
gined that  dominion  to  be  founded.  Doctrines, 
which  had  hitherto  been  admitted  upon  the  credit 
of  tradition  alone,  and  received  with  fome  latitude 
of  interpretation,  were  now  defined  with  a  fcru- 
pulous  nicety,  and  confirmed  by  the  fanction  of 
authority.  Rites,  which  had  formerly  been  ob- 
ferved  only  in  deference  to  cuflom  fuppofed  to  be 
ancient,  were  eftablifhed  by  the  decrees  of  the 
church,  and  declared  to  be  eflfential  parts  of  its 

4  worlhip. 
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b  o^o  k  worlliip.  The  breach,  inftead  of  being  clofed, 
^ — v — >  was  widened,  and  made  irreparable.  In  place  of 
any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties, 
a  line  was  drawn  with  fuch  ftudied  accuracy,  as 
afcertained  and  marked  out  the  diftinction  be- 
tween them.  This  ftill  fcrves  to  keep  them  at  a 
difiance  ;  and,  without  fome  fignal  interpofition 
of  Divine  Providence,  mufl  render  the  reparation 
perpetual. 

rftbitffta-  ^UR  knowledge  of  tne  proceedings  of  this 
riansofthis  aflembly,  is  derived  from  three  different  authors. 
Father  Paul  of  Venice  wrote  his  hiftory  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  while  the  memory  of  what  had 
pa(Ted  there  was  recent,  and  fome  who  had  been 
members  of  it  were  (till  alive.  He  has  expofed 
the  intrigues  and  artifices  by  which  it  was  con- 
dueled,  with  a  freedom  and  feverity  which  have 
given  a  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council. 
He  has  defcribed  its  deliberations,  and  explained 
its  decrees,  with  fuch  pefpicuity  and  depth  of 
thought,  with  fuch  various  erudition  and  fuch 
force  of  reafon,  as  have  juftly  entitled  his  work 
to  be  placed  among  the  mofl  admired  hiftorical 
compofitions.  About  half  a  century  thereafter, 
the  Jefuit  Pallavicini  publifhed  his  hiftorv  of  the 
council,  in  oppofition  to  that  of  Father  Paul,  and 
by  employing  all  the  force  of  an  acute  and  refining 
genius  to  invalidate  the  credit,  or  to  confute  the 
reafonings  of  his  antagonilt,  he  labours  to  prove, 
by  artful  apologies  for  the  proceedings  of  the 
council,  and  fubtile  interpretations  of  its  de- 
crees. 
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crees,  that  it  deliberated  with  impartiality,  and   B  °x°  K 

decided  with  judgment  as  well  candour.    Vargas,  « ^-w 

a  Spanifh.  doctor  of  laws,  who  was  appointed  to  ,55** 
attend  the  Imperial  ambafladors  at  Trent,  fent 
the  bifhop  of  Arras  a  regular  account  of  the 
traniactions  there,  explaining  all  the  arts  which 
the  Legate  employed  to  influence  or  over-awe 
the  council.  His  letters  have  been  publifhed,  in 
which  he  inveighs  againft  the  papal  court  with 
that  afperity  of  cenfure,  which  was  natural  to  a 
man  whofe  fituatiori  enabled  him  to  obferve  its 
arts  thoroughly,  and  who  was  obliged  to  exert 
all  his  attention  and  talents  in  order  to  difappoint 
them.  But  whichfoever  of  thefe  authors  an  in- 
telligent perfon  takes  for  his  guide,  in  forming  a 
judgment  concerning  the  fpirit  of  the  council,  he 
mud  difcover  fo  much  ambition  as  well  as  artifice 
among  fome  of  the  members,  fo  much  ignorance 
and  corruption  among  others  ;  he  mud  obferve 
fuch  a  large  infufion  of  human  policy  and  pafiions, 
mingled  with  fuch  a  fcanty  portion  of  that  fim- 
plicity  of  heart,  fanctity  of  manners,  and  love  of 
truth,  which  alone  qualify  men  to  determine  what 
doctrines  are  worthy  of  God,  and  what  worfhip  is 
acceptable  to  him  -,  that  he  will  find  it  no  eafy 
matter  to  believe,  that  any  extraordinary  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ghoft  hovered  over  this  affem* 
bly,  and  dictated  its  decrees. 

While  Maurice  was  employed  in  negociating  The  French 
with  the  King  of  the   Romans  at  Lintz,  or  in  en<|e,™ur 

0  tofurprize 

making  war  on  the  Emperor  in   the  Tyrol,  the  strafburghj 

French 
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B  °x°  K  French  King  had  advanced  into  Alface  as  far  as 

*- — y >  Strafburghj  and  having  demanded  leave  of  the 

,5'1'  Senate  to  march  through  the  city,  he  hoped  that, 
by  repeating  the  fame  fraud  which  he  had  prac- 
tifed  at  Metz,  he  might  render  himfelf  matter  of 
the  place,  and  by  that  means  fecure  a  pafTage 
over  the  Rhine  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  But 
the  Strafburghers,  inftructed  and  put  on  their 
guard  by  the  credulity  and  misfortune  of  their 
neighbours,  fhut  their  gates  ;  and  having  afTem- 
bled  a  garrifon  of  five  thoufand  foldiers,  repaired 
their  fortifications,  rafed  the  houfes  in  their 
fuburbs,  and  determined  to  defend  themfelves  to 
the  utmoft.  At  the  fame  time  they  fent  a  depu- 
tation of  their  mod  refpectable  citizens  to  the 
King,  in  order  to  divert  him  from  making  any 
hoftile  attempt  upon  them.  The  Electors  of 
Treves  and  Cologn,  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  and 
other  Princes  in  the  neighbourhood,  interpofed  in 
their  behalf  -,  befeeching  Henry  that  he  would 
not  forget  fo  foon  the  title  which  he  had  gene- 
roufly  aflumed  s  and  inftead  of  being  the  De- 
liverer of  Germany,  become  its  Oppreflbr.  The 
Swifs  Cantons  feconded  them  with  zeal,  foliciting 
Henry  to  fpare  a  city  which  had  long  been 
connected  with  their  community  in  friendlhip  and 
alliance. 

botwi'hcut  Powerful  as  this  united  intercefiion  was,  it 
would  not  have  prevailed  on  Henry  to  forego  a 
prize  of  fo  much  value,  if  he  had  been  in  a  con- 
dition to  have  feized  it.     Bur,  in  that  age,   the 

method 
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method  of  fubfifting  numerous  armies  at  a  dif-  B  °x°  K 
tance  from  the  frontiers  of  their  own  country, 
was  imperfectly  underftood,  and  neither  the  re- 
venues of  Princes,  nor  their  experience  in  the 
art  of  war,  were  equal  to  the  great  and  compli- 
cated efforts  which  fuch  an  undertaking  required. 
The  French,  though  not  far  removed  from  their 
own  country,  began  already  to  fuffer  from  fear- 
city  of  provifions,  and  had  no  fuflicient  maga- 
zines collected  to  fupport  them  during  a  fiege, 
which  mud  neceffarily  have  been  of  great  length0. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  go- 
vernefs  of  the  Low  Countries,  had  afTembled  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  which,  under  the 
command  of  Martin  de  RofTem,  laid  wafte  Cham- 
pagne, and  threatened  the  adjacent  provinces  of 
France.  Thefe  concurring  circumflances  obliged 
the  King,  though  with  reluctance,  to  abandon 
the  enterprize.  But  being  willing  to  acquire 
fome  merit  with  his  allies,  by  this  retreat  which 
he  could  not  avoid,  he  pretended  to  the  Swifs 
that  he  had  taken  the  refolution  merely  in  com- 
pliance with  their  requeft0;  and  then,  after  giv- 
ing orders  that  all  the  horfes  in  his  army  fhould 
be  led  to  drink  in  the  Rhine,  as  a  proof  of  his 
having  pufhed  his  conquefts  fo  far,  he  marched 
back  towards  Champagne. 

While  the  French  King  and  the  main  army  The  opera- 
of  the  confederates  were  thus  employed,  Albert  £j**f  ** 

Branden- 

0  Thuan.  351,  352.  p  Sleid.  557.     Brantome,  burg, 

torn.  vii.  39. 

of 
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book  0f  Brandenburg   was  entrufted  with    the   com- 

*- — , mand  of  a  feparate  body  of  eight  thoufand  men, 

I552*  confiiting  chiefly  of  mercenaries  who  had  refort- 
ed  to  his  ftandard,  rather  from  the  hope  of  plun- 
der, that  the  expectation  of  regular  pay.  That 
Prince,  feeing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  fuch  a 
number  of  defperate  adventurers,  ready  to  follow 
wherever  he  mould  lead  them,  foon  began  to  dif- 
dain  a  ftate  of  fubordination,  and  to  form  fuch 
vaft  fc hemes  of  aggrandizing  himfelf,  as  feldom 
occur,  even  to  ambitious  minds,  unlefs  when  civil 
war  or  violent  factions  roufe  them  to  bold  exer- 
tions, by  alluring  them  with  immediate  hopes  of 
fuccefs.  Full  of  thefe  afpiring  thoughts,  Albert 
made  war  in  a  manner  very  different  from  the 
other  confederates.  He  endeavoured  to  fpread 
the  terror  of  his  arms  by  the  rapidity  of  his  mo- 
tions, as  well  as  the  extent  and  rigour  of  his  de- 
variations ;  he  exacted  contributions  wherever  he 
came,  in  order  to  amafs  fuch  a  fum  of  money,  as 
would  put  it  in  his  power  to  keep  his  army  to- 
gether j  he  laboured  to  get  pofTefTion  of  Nurem- 
berg, Ulm,  or  fome  other  of  the  free  cities  in 
Upper  Germany,  in  which,  as  a  capital,  he  might 
fix  the  feat  of  his  power.  But,  finding  thefe 
cities  on  their  guard,  and  in  a  condition  to  refill 
his  attacks,  he  turned  all  his  rage  againft  the 
popifh  ecclefiaiticks,  whofe  territories  he  plun- 
dered with  fuch  wanton  and  mercilcfs  barbarity, 
as  gave  them  a  very  unfavourable  impreffion  of 
the  fpirit  of  that  reformation  in  religion,  with 
zeal  for  which  he  pretended  to  be  animated.  The 

bilbops 
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fhops   of  Bambergh  and  Wurzburgh,  by  their  book 

fituation,  lay  particularly  expoftd  to  his  ravages;  i — « » 

he  obliged  the  former  to  transfer  to  him,  in  pro- 
perty, almoft  one  half  of  his  extenfive  diocefe  ; 
and  compelled  the  latter  to  advance  an  immenfe 
fum  in  order  to  fave  his  country  from  ruin  and 
defolation.  During  all  thofe  wild  fallies,  Albert 
paid  no  regard  either  to  Maurice's  orders,  whofe 
commands  as  Generaliflimo  of  the  league  he  had 
engaged  to  obey,  or  to  the  rem  on  (trances  of  the 
other  confederates;  and  manifeltly  difcovered, 
that  he  attended  only  to  his  own  private  emolu- 
ment, without  any  folicitude  about  the  common 
caufe,  or  the  general  objects  which  had  induced 
them  to  take  arms q. 

Maurice  having  ordered  his  army  to  march  The  nego- 

i  n  i  ii-  i   i  •  "n        i  ciations  of 

back  into  Bavaria,  and  having  publilhed  a  pro-  peace  at 
clamation  enjoining  the  Lutheran  clergy  and  in- 
ftructors  of  youth,  to  refume  the  exercife  of  their 
functions  in  all  the  cities,  fchools,  and  univer- 
fities  from  which  they  had  been  ejected,  met 
Ferdinand  at  PafTau  on  the  twenty-fixth  day  of 
May.  As  matters  of  the  greater!:  confequence 
to  the  future  peace  and  independence  of  the  Em- 
pire were  to  be  fettled  in  this  congrefs,  the  eyes 
of  all  Germany  were  fixed  upon  it,  Befides 
Ferdinand    and   the   Imperial    ambafladors,    the 

(uke  of  Bavaria,  the  bifhops  of  Saltzburgh  and 
ichftadt,  the  minifters  of  all  the  Electors,  to- 

*  Sleid.  561.     Thuan.  357, 
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book  gether  with  deputies  from  mod  of  the  confider- 
u — , — t  able  Princes  and  (ret  cities,  reforted  to  Paflau. 
1552,  Maurice,  in  name  of  his  aftbeiates,  and  the  King 
cf  the  Romans  as  the  Emperor's  reprefentative, 
opened  the  negociation.  The  Princes  who  were 
prefent,  together  With  the  deputies  of  fuch  as  were 
abfent,  acted  as  intercefl'ors  or  mediators  between 
them. 

The-erms  Maurice,  in  a  long  difcourfe,  explained  the 
*hch  motives  of  his  own  conduct.  After  having  enu- 
prepofed.  merated  all  the  unconftitutional  and  opprefilve 
acts  of  the  Emperor's  ad  m  migration,  he,  agree- 
ably to  the  manifefto  which  he  had  publifhed 
when  he  took  arms  againft  him,  limited  his  de- 
mands to  three  articles.  That  the  Landgrave 
of  HelTe  mould  be  immediately  fet  at  liberty  ; 
That  the  grievances  in  the  civil  government  of 
the  Empire  mould  be  redreiTed  j  and  that  the 
Protectants  mould  be  allowed  the  publick  exer- 
cife  of  their  religion  without  molefration.  Fer- 
dinand and  the  Imperial  ambaffadors  difcovering 
their  unwillingnefs  to  gratify  him  with  regard  to 
ail  theft  points,  the  mediators  wrote  a  joint  letter 
to  the  Emperor,  befeeching  him  to  deliver  Ger- 
many from  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  by  giv- 
ing fuch  fatisfaction  to  Maurice  and  his  party  as 
might  induce  them  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  ani 
at  the  fame  time  they  prevailed  upon  Maurice  to 
grant  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  for  a  fhor:  time* 
during  which  they  undertook  to  procure  the  Em- 
peror's final  anfwer  to  his  demands. 

This 
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This  requefl  was  pre  Tented  to  the  Emperor  in  B  °  °  K 
the  name  of  all  the  Princes  of  the  Empire,  — ., — ' 
Popifh  as  well  as  Proteftant,  in  the  name  of  fuch  n  ,ss*'„ 

*  Powerfully 

as  had  lent  an  helping  hand  to  forward  his  am-  fupportedby 
itious  (cherries,  as  well  as  of  thofe  who  had  oftheEm- 
ewed  the  progrefs  of  his  power  with  jealoufy  pire' 
d  dread.  The  uncommon  and  cordial  unani- 
ity  with  which  they  concurred  at  this  junclure 
in  enforcing  Maurice's  demands,  and  in  recom- 
mending peace,  flowed  from  different  caufes. 
Such  as  were  mod  attached  to  the  Roman  catho- 
lick  church  could  not  help  obferving,  that  the 
roteftant  confederates  were  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  while  the  Emperor  was  but  juft 
beginning  to  provide  for  his  own  defence.  They 
foreiaw  that  great  efforts  would  be  required  of 
them,  and  would  be  neceflary  on  their  part,  in 
order  to  cope  with  enemies,  who  had  been  allow- 
ed to  get  the  dart  fo  far,  and  to  attain  fuch  for- 
midable power.  Experience  had  taught  them, 
that  the  fruit  of  all  thefe  efforts  would  be  reaped 
by  the  Emperor  alone,  and  the  more  complete 
any  victory  proved  which  they  fhould  gain,  the 
fader  would  they  bind  their  own  fetters,  and 
render  them  the  more  intolerable.  T^hefe  reflec- 
tions made  them  cautious  how  they  contributed  a 
fecond  time,  by  their  indifcreet  zeal,  to  put  the 
Emperor  in  poflcfTion  of  power  which  would  be 
"atal  to  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Notwith- 
anding  the  implacable  riercenefs  of  the  fpirit  of 
igotry  in  that  age,  they  chofe  rather  that  the 
roteftants  fhould  acquire  that   fecurity  for  their 
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B  °x°  K  re^g10n  which  they  demanded,  than   by  aflifting 

1 •— ~ '  Charles  to  opprefs   them,  to  give  fuch  additional 

force  to  the  Imperial  prerogative,  as  would  over- 
turn the  constitution  of  the  Empire.  To  all  thefe 
coniiderations,  the  dread  of  feeing  Germany  laid 
wade  by  a  civil  war,  added  new  force.  Many 
itates  of  the  Empire  already  felt  the  destructive 
rage  of  Albert's  arms,  others  dreaded  it,  and  all 
wifhed  for  an  accommodation  between  the  Em- 
peror and  Maurice,  which  they  hoped  would  fave 
them  from  that  cruel  fcourge. 

fhemotwes       Such  were  the  reafons  that  induced  fo  many 

which  influ-  .  .  .. 

meed  the  Princes,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  their  po- 
thisjunc-2  litical  interefts,  and  the  oppofition  in  their  reli- 
gious fentiments,  to  unite  in  recommending  to 
the  Emperor  an  accommodation  with  Maurice, 
not  only  as  a  falutary,  but  as  a  neceflary  meafure. 
The  motives  which  prompted  Charles  to  defire  it, 
were  not  fewer  or  of  lefs  weight.  He  was  per- 
fectly fenfible  of  the  fuperiority  which  the  confe- 
derates had  acquired  through  his  own  negligence  -, 
and  he  now  felt  the  inefficiency  of  his  own  re- 
fources  to  oppofe  them.  His  Spanifh  fubjects, 
difgufted  at  his  long  abfence.  and  weary  of  end- 
lefs  wars,  which  were  of  no  benefit  to  their 
country,  refufed  to  furnifn  him  any  confiderable 
fupply  either  of  men  or  money ;  and  although  by 
his  addrefs  or  importunity  he  might  have  hoped 
to  draw  from  them  at  laft  more:  effectual  aid  ; 
that,  he  knew,  was  too  diftant  to  be  of  any  fer- 
vicc  in  the  preient  exigency  of  his  affairs.  His 
1  treafury 
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treafury  was  drained  ;  his  veteran  forces  were  dif-  B 
perfed,  or  difbanded,  and  he  could  not  depend 
much  either  on  the  fidelity  or  courage  of  the  new 
levied  foldiers  whom  he  was  collecting.  There 
was  no  hope  of  repeating  with  fuccefs  the  fame 
artifices  which  had  weakened  and  ruined  the 
Smalkaldick  league.  As  the  end  at  which  he 
aimed  was  now  known,  he  could  no  longer  em- 
ploy the  fpecious  pretexts,  which  had  formerly 
concealed  his  ambitious  defigns.  Every  Prince 
in  Germany  was  alarmed  and  on  his  giurd  ;  and 
it  was  vain  to  think  of  blinding  them  a  fecond 
time  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  make  one  part  of 
them  inftruments  to  enilave  the  other.  The  fpirit 
of  a  confederacy,  whereof  Maurice  was  the  head, 
experience  had  taught  him,  to  be  very  different 
from  that  of  the  league  of  Smalkaide ;  and  from 
what  he  had  already  felt,  he  had  no  reafon  to  flat- 
ter himfelf  that  its  counfels  would  be  as  irrefo- 
lute,  or  its  efforts  as  timid  and  feeble.  If  he 
fhould  refolve  on  continuing  the  war,  he  might 
be  arTured,  that  the  mod  confiderable  ftates  in 
Germany  would  take  part  in  it  againft  him  -,  and 
a  dubious  neutrality  was  the  utmofl  he  could  ex- 
pect from  the  reft.  While  the  confederates  found 
full  employment  for  his  arms  in  one  quarter,  the 
King  of  France  would  feize  the  favourable  op- 
portunity, and  pufh  on  his  operations  in  another, 
with  almoft  certain  fuccefs.  That  monarch  had 
already  made  conquefts  in  the  Empire,  which  he 
was  no  lefs  eager  to  recover,  than  impatient  to 
be  revenged  on  him  for  aiding  his  malecontent 
<?  3  iubjects. 
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B  °x°  K  ill^je^s«     Though   Henry  had  now  retired  from 

<*. — v »  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  he   had  only  varied  the 

*****  fcene  of  hoftilities,  having  invaded  the  Low- 
Countries  with  all  his  forces.  The  Turks,  roufed 
by  the  lblicitations  of  the  French  King,  as  well 
as  ftimulated  by  refentment  againft  Ferdinand  for 
having  violated  the  truce  in  Hungary,  had  pre- 
pared a  powerful  fleet  to  ravage  the  coafts  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  which  he  had  left  almoft  de- 
fencelefs,  by  calling  thence  the  greatefl  part  of 
the  regular  troops  to  join  the  army  which  he  was 
now  atiembling. 

Ferdinand         Ferdinand,  who  went  in  perfon  to  Villach,  in 

zealous  to 

promote  an  order  to  lay  before  the  Emperor  the  refult  of  the 
daiion.  conferences  at  Paffau,  had  like  wife  reafons  pecu- 
liar to  himfelf  for  defiring  an  accommodation. 
Thefe  prompted  him  to  fecond,  with  the  greatefl 
carneftnefs,  the  arguments  which  the  Princes  af- 
fembled  there  had  employed  in  recommending  it. 
He  had  obferved,,  not  without  fecret  fatisfadlion, 
the  fatal  blow  that  had  been  given  to  the  defpo- 
tick  power,  which  his  brother  had  ufurped  in 
Empire.  He  was  extremely  folicirous  to  pre- 
vent Charles  from  recovering  what  he  had  loft, 
as  he  forefaw  that  he  would  immediately  refume, 
with  frefh  eagernefs,  and  with  a  better  chance 
of  fuccefs,  his  favourite  fcheme  of  tranfmttting 
that  power  to  his  fon,  by  excluding  him  from  the 
right  of  fuccefTion  to  the  Imperial  throne.  On 
this  account,  he  was  willing  to  contribute  towards 
circumfcribing  the  Imperial  authority,  in  order 

to 
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to  render  his  own  pofTefllon   of  it  certain.     Be- 
fides,  Solyman,  exafperated  at  the  lofs  of  Tran- 
fylvania,  and  flill  more  at  the  fraudulent  arts  by 
which  it  had   been  feized,  had  ordered   into  the 
field  an  army  of  an  hundred  thotifand  men,  which 
having    defeated    a   great    body  of   Ferdinand's 
troops,  and  taken  feveral  places   of  importance, 
threatened  not  only   to  complete  the  conqueit  of 
the  province,  but  to  drive  them  out  of  that  part 
of  Hungary  which  was  dill  fubject  to  his  juris- 
diction.    He  was  unable  to  refill  fuch  a  mighty 
enemy  ;  his  brother,  while  engaged  in   a  domef- 
tick  war,  could  afford  him  no  aid  j  and  he  could 
not  even  hope   to  draw  from  Germany  the  con- 
tingent, either  of  troops  or  money,  ufuaiiy  fur- 
pifbed  to  repel  the  invafions  of  the  Infidels.    Mau- 
rice, having  obferved  Ferdinand's  perplexity  with 
regard  to  this  laft  point,  had  offered,  if  peace 
were  re-eftablifhed  on  a  fecurc  foundation,  that  he 
would  march  in  perfon  with  his  troops  into  Hun- 
gary againft  the  Turks.     Such  was  the  effect  of 
this  well-timed  propofal,  that  Ferdinand,  deftitute 
of  every  other  profpect  of  relief,  became  the  mod 
zealous  advocate  whom  the  confederates  could  have 
chofen  to  urge  their  claims,  and  there  was  hardly 
any  tiling  that  they  could  have  demanded  which  he 
would  not  have  chofen  to  grant,  rather  than  have 
retarded  a  pacification,  to  which  he  trulled  as  the 
only  means  of  faving  his  Flungarian  crown. 

When  fo  many  caufrs  confpired   in  rendering  cimimftan. 
an  accommodation  eligible,  it  might  l>ave  been  Zl^ll 
G  4  expected 
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b  o^o  k  expected  that   it  would  have  taken  place  imme- 

i 1 »  diately.     But  the  inflexibility  of  the  Emperor's 

J55*'  temper,  together  with  his  unwillingnefs  at  once 
to  relinquifh.  objects  which  he  had  long  purfued 
with  fuch  earneftnefs  and  affiduity,  counterba- 
lanced, for  fome  time,  the  force  of  all  the  mo- 
tives which  difpofed  him  to  peace,  and  not  only 
put  that  event  at  a  diftance,  but  feemed  to  render 
it  uncertain.  When  Maurice's  demands,  to- 
gether with  the  letter  of  the  mediators  at  Pafiau, 
were  prefented  to  him,  he  peremptorily  refufed  to 
redrefs  the  grievances  which  were  pointed  out,  nor 
would  he  agree  to  any  ftipulation  for  the  imme- 
diate fecurity  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  but  pro- 
pofed  referring  both  thefe  to  the  determination  of 
a  future  diet.  On  his  part,  he  required  that 
inftant  reparation  mould  be  made  to  all  who, 
during  the  prefent  war,  had  fuffered  either  by  the 
licentiouihtfs  of  the  confederate  troops,  or  the 
exactions  of  their  leaders. 

Maurice's  Maurice,  who  was  well  acquainted  with   the 

v.gorou,  Emperor's  arts,  immediately  concluded  that  he 
facilitate  it.  ]iacj  nothing  in  view  by  thefe  overtures  but  to 
amufe  and  deceive ;  and  therefore,  without  lis- 
tening to  Ferdinand's  intreatics,  he  left  PafTau 
abruptly,  and  joining  his  troops  which  were  en- 
camped at  Mergentheim,  a  city  in  Franconia, 
belonging  to  the  knights  of  the  Teutonick  order, 
he  put  them  in  morion,  and  renewed  hostilities. 
As  three  thoufand  men  in  the  Emperor's  pay  had 
thrown  themfelves  into  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 

and 
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and  might  from  thence  infefl  the  neighbouring  B  °x°  k 
country  of  HelTe,  he  marched  towards  that  city  *  -v-j 
and  laid  fiege  to  it  in  form.  The  brifknefs  of  July5/*/ 
this  enterprize,  and  the  vigour  with  which  Mau- 
rice carried  on  his  approaches  againft  the  town, 
gave  fuch  an  alarm  to  the  Emperor,  as  difpofed 
him  to  lend  a  more  favourable  ear  to  Ferdinand's 
arguments  in  behalf  of  an  accommodation.  Firm 
and  haughty  as  his  nature  was,  he  found  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  bend,  and  fignified  his  willingnefs  to 
make  conceffions  on  his  part,  if  Maurice,  in  re- 
turn, would  abate  fomewhat  of  the  rigour  of  his 
demands.  Ferdinand,  as  foon  as  he  perceived 
that  his  brother  began  to  yield,  did  not  defift 
rom  his  importunities,  until  he  prevailed  on  him 
o  declare  what  was  the  utmoft  that  he  would 
grant  for  the  fecurity  of  the  confederates.  Hav- 
ing gained  this  difficult  point,  he  inftantly  dif- 
tched  a  mefTenger  to  Maurice's  camp,  and 
mparting  to  him  the  Emperor's  final  refolution, 
conjured  him  not  to  fruftrate  his  endeavours  for 
the  re-eflablifhment  of  peaces  or,  by  an  unfea- 
fonable  obftinac}7  on  his  fide,  to  difappoint  the 
wifhes  of  all  Germany  for  that  faiutary  event. 


Maurice,  notwithstanding  the  profperous  fitu-  Mau 
ation  of  his  affairs,  wras  ftrongly  inclined  to  liften 
to  his  advice.  The  Emperor,  though  over- 
reached and  furprifed,  had  now  begun  to  aiTemble 
troop?,  and  however  flow  his  motions  might  be, 
while  the  firft  effects  of  his  confirmation  remain- 
ed, he  was  fenfible  that   Charles  mufl  at  la  ft  act 

with 


defirous  of 
an  accoTD- 
modaiion. 
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B  °x°  K  XV]t^  Y]g°ur  proportional   to   the    extent  of  his 

< , — >  power  and  territories,  and   lead  into  Germany  an 

,55*'      army  formidable  by  its  numbers,  and  flill  more 
by  the  terror  of  his  name,  as  well  as  the  remem- 
brance of  his  pad  victories.     He  could  fcarcely 
hope   that  a   confederacy  compofed   of  fo  many 
members  would   continue  to  operate  with  fuffi- 
cient  union   and  perfeverance   to  refill  the  con- 
fident and  well -directed  efforts  of  an  army,  at 
the  abfolute  difpofal  of  a  leader  accuftomed  to 
command  and  to  conquer.     He  felt  already,  al- 
though he  had  not  hitherto  experienced  the  (hock 
of  any  adverie  event,  that  he  was  the  head  of  a 
disjointed  body.     He  faw,  from  the  example  of 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  how  difficult  it  would  be, 
with   all   his    addrefs  and  credit,  to  prevent  any 
particular  member  from  detaching  himfelf  from 
the  whole,   and  how  impofilble  to  recal  him  to 
his  proper  rank  and  fubordination.     This  filled 
him  with  apprehenfions  for  the   common  caufe. 
Another  consideration   gave  him  no  iefs  difquiet 
with  regard   to  his  own  particular  interefts.     By 
fetting  at  liberty  the  degraded   Elector,  and   by 
repealing  the  act  depriving  him  of  his  hereditary 
honours  and  dominions,  the  Emperor  had   it  in 
his  power  to  wound  him  in  the  molt  fenfible  part. 
The  efforts  of  a  Prince  beloved  by  his   ancient 
fubjects,  and  revered  by  all  the  Proteftant  party, 
in  order  to  recover  what  had  been  unjuftly  taken 
from  him,  could   hardly  have  failed  of  exciting 
commotions  in   Saxony,  which  would  endanger 
all   that  he  had  acquired   at  the  expence   of  fo 

much 
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much  diffimulation  and  artifice.     It  was  no  lefs  in  B  °x°  K 

the  Emperor's  power  to  render  vain  all  the  folici-  » ,. » 

tations  of  the  confederates  in  behalf  of  the  Land- 
grave. Fie  had  only  to  add  one  act  of  violence 
more  to  the  injuftice  and  rigour  with  which  he  had 
already  treated  him  ;  and  he  had  accordingly 
threatened  the  fons  of  that  unfortunate  Prince, 
that  if  they  perfifted  in  their  prefent  enterprize, 
inftead  of  feeing  their  father  reftored  to  liberty, 
they  mould  hear  of  his  having  fuffered  the  punifh- 
ment  which  his  rebellion  had  merited'. 

Having  deliberated  upon  all  thefe  points  with  Thepe** 

.  of  Re'i^ion 

his  affociates,  Maurice  thought  it  more  prudent  concluded 
to  accept  of  the  conditions  offered,  though  lefs 
advantageous  than  thofe  which  he  had  propoied, 
than  ao:ain  to  commit  all  to  the  doubtful  iffue  of 
war  .  He  repaired  forthwith  to  Parian,  and 
figned  the  treaty  of  peace  -,  of  which  the  chief 
articles  were,  That  before  tiie  twelfth  day  of 
Augufl,  the  confederates  (hall  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  difband  their  forces  ;  That  on  or  be-  A(lg„ft  2# 
fore  that  day  the  Landgrave  fhall  be  fet  at  liberty, 
and  conveyed  in  fafety  to  his  cafrie  of  Rheinfels ; 
That  a  diet  mail  be  held  within  fix  months,  in 
order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  mod  proper 
and  effectual  method  of  preventing  for  the  future 
all  difputes  and  diffentions  about  religion  ;  Thar, 
in  the  mean  time,  neither  the  Emperor,  nor  any 
other  Prince,  fnall,  upon  any  pretext  whatever, 


r  Sleid.  571. 

s  SleLd.  Hill.  565,  &c. 

Tiiuan. 

lib.  x.  559,  &c. 

offer 
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offer  any  injury  or  violence  to  fuch  as  adhered  to 
the  confefilon  of  Augfburg,  but  allow  them  to 
enjoy  the  free  and  undifturbed  exercife  of  their 
religion  ;  That  in  return,  the  Proteftants  fhall 
not  moieft  the  Catholicks  either  in  the  exercife  of 
their  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiction,  or  in  performing 
their  religious  ceremonies ;  That  the  Imperial 
chamber  fhall  adminifter  juftice  impartially  to 
perfons  of  both  parties,  and  Proteftants  be  admit- 
ted indifcriminately  with  the  Catholicks  to  fit  as 
judges  in  that  court  j  That  if  the  next  diet 
fhould  not  be  able  to  terminate  the  difputes  with 
regard  to  religion,  the  ftipulatiorrs  in  the  prefent 
treaty  in  behalf  of  the  Proteftants,  fhall  continue 
for  ever  in  full  force  and  vigour;  That  none  of 
the  confederates  fhall  be  liable  to  any  action  on 
account  of  what  had  happened  during  the  courfe 
of  the  war  j  That  the  consideration  of  thofe  en- 
croachments which  had  been  made,  as  Maurice 
pretended,  upon  the  conftitution  and  liberties  of 
the  Empire,  fhall  be  remitted  to  the  approaching 
diet  j  That  Albert  of  Brandenburg  fhall  be  com- 
prehended in  the  treaty,  provided  he  fhall  accede 
to  it,  and  difband  his  forces  before  the  twelfth  of 
Auffuft'. 


Reflexions  Such  was  the  memorable  treaty  of  PalTau,  that 

J^U  and  overturned   the  vaft  fabrick,  in  erecting   which 

,a0f  Charles  had  employed  fo  many  years,  and  had 

Maurue.  exerteci  tne  ijtmoil  efforts  of  his  power  and  policy  -, 

*  Receuil  des  Traitez,  ii.  261. 

that 
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that  annulled  all  his  regulations  with  regard  to  B  °v°  K 
religion ;  defeated  all  his  hope^of  rendering  the 
Imperial  authority  abfolute  and  hereditary  in  his 
family;  and  eftablifhed  the  Proteftant  church, 
which  had  hitherto  fubfifted  precarioufly  in  Ger- 
many, through  connivance,  or  by  expedients, 
upon  a  firm  and  fecure  bafis.  Maurice  reaped  all 
the  glory  of  having  concerted  and  completed  this 
unexpected  revolution.  It  is  a  fmgular  circum- 
fiance,  that  the  Reformation  mould  be  indebted 
for  its  fecurity  and  full  eftablifhment  in  Ger- 
many, to  the  (lime  hand  which  had  former! v 
brought  it  to  the  brink  of  deilrutlion,  and  that 
both  events  fhould  have  been  accomplifhed  by 
the  fame  arts  of  diffimulation.  The  ends,  how- 
ever, which  Maurice  had  in  view,  at  thofe  dif- 
ferent junctures,  feem  to  have  been  more  attend- 
ed to  than  the  means  by  which  he  attained  them  -, 
and  he  was  now  as  univerfally  extolled  for  his 
zeal  and  publick  fpirit,  as  he  had  lately  been 
condemned  for  his  indifference  and  interefted 
policy.  It  is  no  lefs  worthy  of  obfervation,  that 
the  French  King,  a  monarch  zealous  for  the 
Catholick  faith,  fhould  employ  his  power  in  order 
to  protect  and  maintain  the  Reformation  in  the 
Empire,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  perfe- 
cting his  own  Proteftant  fubjects  with  ail  the 
fiercenefs  of  bigotry,  and  that  the  league  for  this 
purpofe,  which  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  Romifh 
church,  fhould  be  negociated  and  figned  by  a 
Roman  Catholick  bifhop.     So  wonderfully  doth 

the 
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B  °y°  K  C^e  w^^onl  °f  God  fuperintend  and  regulate  the 
caprice  of  human  paflions,  and  render  them  fub- 
fervient  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  own 
purpofes. 


155a. 


Little aven-       Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  interefts  of 

tiun  paid  to  * 

the  French   the  French  Kino;  during  the  negociations  at  Paf- 

Ki       "       K°  DO  t> 

treaty.  fau.  Maurice  and  his  afibciates,  having  gained 
what  they  had  in  view,  difcovered  no  great  fo- 
licitude  about  an  ally,  whom,  perhaps,  they 
reckoned  to  be  overpaid  for  the  afTiftance  which 
he  had  given  them,  by  his  acquifitions  in  Lor- 
rain.  A  fhort  claufe  which  they  procured  to  be 
inferted  in  the  treaty,  importing  that  the  King  of 
France  might  communicate  to  the  confederates 
his  particular  pretenfions  or  caufes  of  hoftility, 
which  they  would  lay  before  the  Emperor,  was 
the  only  fign  that  they  gave  of  their  remembering 
how  much  they  had  been  indebted  to  him  for 
their  fuccefs.  Henry  experienced  the  iame  treat- 
ment, which  every  Prince  who  lends  his  aid  to 
the  authors  of  a  civil  war  may  expedt.  As  loon 
as  the  rage  of  faction  began  to  fubiide,  and  any 
ptofpecr.  of  accommodation  to  open,  his  fervices 
were  forgotten,  and  his  afibciates  made  a  merir 
with  their  fovereign,  of  the  ingratitude  with 
which  they  abandoned  their  protector.  But  how 
much  foever  Henry  might  be  enraged  at  the  per- 
fidy of  his  allies,  or  at  the  impatience  with  which 
they  haltened  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Em- 
peror at  his  expence,  he  was  perfectly  ieniible  that 

it 
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it  was  more  his  intereft  to  keep  well  with  the  book 
Germanick  body,  than  to  relent  the  indignities 
offered  him  by  any  particular  members  of  it.  For 
that  reaibn  he  dii  miffed  the  hoftages  which  he  had 
received  from  Maurice  and  his  affociates,  and 
affected  to  talk  in  the  fame  drain  as  formerly, 
concerning  his  zeal  for  maintaining  the  ancient 
conftitution  and  liberties  of  the  Empire. 
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S  foon  as  the  treaty  of  PafTau  was  figned*  book 


Maurice,  in   confequence  of  his    engage- 


XI. 
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merits  with  Ferdinand,  marched  into  Hungary  at  Augf 
the  head  of  twenty  thoufand  men.     But  the  van:  Jf'"?", 

marches  in- 

fuperiority  of  the  Turkifh  armies,  the  frequent  t0  Hungary 

r         n         J  3  *■  againft  the 

mutinies  both  of  the  Spanifh  and  German  fol-  Turks, 
diers,  occafioned  by  their  want  of  pay,  together 
with  the  duTentions  between  Maurice  and  Caftal- 
do,  who  was  piqued  at  being  obliged  to  refign  the 
chief  command  to  him,  prevented  his  perform- 
ing any  thing  in  that  country  fuitable  to  his 
former  fame,  or  of  great  benefit  to  the  King  of 
the  Romans  \ 

a  Iftuanhaffii  Hift.  Hungar.  288.     Thuan,  lib.  X.  371. 
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B  ^i0  K       When    Maurice    fet   out   for   Hungary,    the 

« *~>  Prince  of  HefTe  parted  from  him  with  the  forces 

under  his  command,  and  marched  back  into  his 
own  country,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  receive 
his  father  upon  his  return,  and  give  up  to  him 
ibcny.  the  rcins  of  government  which  he  had  held  during 
his  abfence.  But  fortune  was  not  yet  weary 
of  perfecuting  the  Landgrave*  A  battalion  of 
mercenary  troops,  which  had  been  in  the  pay  of 
HefTe,  being  feduced  by  Reifenberg  their  colo- 
nel, a  foldier  of  fortune,  ready  to  engage  in  any 
enterprize,  fecretly  withdrew  from  the  young 
Prince  as  he  was  marching  homewards,  and  join- 
ed Albert  of  Brandenburgh,  who  dill  continued 
in  arms  againfb  the  Emperor,  refuting  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  of  Pallia.  Unhappily  for 
the  Landgrave,  an  account  of  this  reached  the 
Netherlands,  juff.  as  he  was  difmifTed  from  the 
citadel  of  Mechlin  where  he  had  been  confined, 
but  before  he  had  got  beyond  the  frontiers  of  that 
country.  The  Queen  of  Hungary,  who  govern- 
ed there  in  her  brother's  name,  incenfed  at  fuch 
an  open  violation  of  the  treaty  to  which  he  owed 
his  liberty,  commanded  him  to  be  arretted,  and 
committed  him  again  to  the  cuftody  of  the  fame 
Spanifh  captain  who  had  guarded  him  for  five 
years  with  fuch  fevere  vigilance.  Philip  beheld 
all  the  horrors  of  his  imprifonment  renewed,  and 
his  fpirits  fubfiding  in  the  fame  proportion  as  they 
had  rifen  during  the  fhort  interval  in  which  he 
had  enjoyed  liberty  ;  he  funk  into  defpair,  and 
believed  himfdfto  be  doomed  to  perpetual  cap- 
4  tivirv- 
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tivity.     But  the  matter  being  explained  to  the  B  °  °  K 

Emperor's  full   fatisfaction,    that    the  revolt  of  ' •— -J 

Reifenberg's  mercenaries  could  be  imputed  neither  ,5S** 
to  the  Landgrave  nor  to  his  fon,  he  gave  orders 
for  his  releafe;  and  Philip  at  laft  obtained  the 
liberty  for  which  he  had  fo  long  languished  b.  But 
though  he  recovered  his  freedom,  and  was  re- 
inflated  in  his  dominions^  his  fufFerings  feem  to 
have  broken  the  vigour,  and  to  have  extinguifh- 
ed  the  activity  of  his  mind  :  From  being  the 
bolder!  as  well  as  mod  enterprifing  Prince  in  the 
Empire*  he  became  the  mofl  timid  and  cautious, 
and  palled  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  paciflck 
indolence. 

The  degraded  Elector  of  Saxony,  likewife,  Likewife 
procured  his  liberty  in  conlequence  of  the  treaty  of  Saxony.  fc 
of  PafTau.  The  Emperor  having  been  obliged 
to  relinquifh  all  his  fchemes  for  extirpating  the 
Proteflant  religion,  had  no  longer  any  motive  for 
detaining  him  a  prifoner*  and  being  extremely 
folicitous,  at  that  juncture,  to  recover  the  confi- 
dence and  good-will  of  the  Germans,  whofe  af- 
fiflance  was  efTential  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  enter- 
prize  which  he  meditated  againft  the  King  of 
France,  he^  among  other  expedients  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  thought  of  releafing  from  imprifonment  a 
Prince  whofe  merit  entitled  him  no  lefs  to  efteem, 
than  his  fufFerings  rendered  him  the  object  of 
companion.     John  Frederick  took  pofTcflion  ac- 
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book  cordingly  of  that  part  of  his  territories  which  had 


been  referved  for  him,  when  Maurice  was  inveft- 
r55**  ed  with  the  Electoral  dignity.  As  in  this  fitua- 
tion,  he  continued  to  difplay  the  fame  virtuous 
magnanimity  for  which  he  had  been  confpicuous 
in  a  more  profperous  and  fplendid  Mate,  and  which 
he  had  retained  amidft  all  his  fufferings,  he  lived 
feveral  years  in  that  high  reputation  to  which  he 
had  fo  juft  a  title. 

The  Empe-  The  lofs  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  had 
tormaLves  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  the  Emperor.  Ac- 
?rancc.on  cuftomed  to  terminate  all  his  operations  againft 
France  with  advantage  to  himfclf,  he  thought 
that  it  nearly  concerned  his  honour  not  to  allow 
Henry  the  fuperiority  in  this  war,  or  to  fuffer  his 
own  adminiftration  to  be  flamed  with  the  infamy 
of  having  permitted  territories  of  fuch  confe- 
quence  to  be  difmembered  from  the  Empire. 
This  was  no  lefs  a  point  of  intereft  than  of  ho- 
nour. As  the  frontier  of  Champagne  was  more 
naked,  and  lay  more  expofed  than  that  of  any 
province  in  France,  he  had  frequently,  during 
his  wars  with  that  kingdom,  made  inroads  upon 
it  with  great  fuccefs  and  effect  ;  but  if  Henry 
were  allowed  to  retain  his  late  conquefts,  France 
would  gain  fuch  a  formidable  barrier  on  that  fide, 
as  to  be  altogether  fecure,  where  formerly  fhe 
had  been  weakefh  On  the  other  hand,  thr  1  ff- 
pire  had  now  loft  as  much,  in  point  of  -iriry, 
as  France  had  acquired  j  and  being  dripped  of 
the  defence  which  thofe  cities  afforded  ft,  foy  o\  en 
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to  be  invaded  on  u  J  where  all   the  towns  B  °  °  K 

having  been  hitherto  confidered  as  interior,  and  l 
remote  from  ai  y  enemy,  were  but  Rightly  fortifi- 
ed. Thefe  considerations  dete.  Charles  to  , 
attempt  re.  the  three  towns  of  which 
Henry  had  made  himfelf  matter ;  and  the  prepa- 
rations which  he  had  made  againfl  Maurice  and 
his  afibciares,  .nil.  to  carry  his  refolution 
into  immediate  execution. 

As  foon,  then,  as  the  peace  was  concluded  at  Hfopr*p»ri- 
p;.Tau,  he  left  his  inglorious  retreat  at  Villach,  thispurpofe. 
an:i  advanced  to  Augfburg,  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
fiderable  bodv  of  Germans  which  he  had  levied, 
together  with  all  the  troops  which  he  had  drawn 
out  of  Italy  and  Spain.  To  thefe  he  added  feveral 
bartahons,  which  having  been  in  the  pay  of  the 
confederates,  entered  into  his  fervice  when  dif- 
miffed  by  them  -,  and  he  prevailed  likewife  on 
fome  Princes  of  the  Empire  to  join  him  with 
their  vaffals.  In  order  to  conceal  the  deftination 
of  this  formidable  army,  and  to  guard  againft 
alarming  the  French  fo  as  to  put  them  on  pre- 
paring for  their  defence,  he  gave  out  that  he  was 
to  march  forthwith  into  Hungary,  in  order  to 
fecond  Maurice  in  his  operations  againft  the  In- 
fidels. When  he  began  to  advance  towards  the 
Rhine,  and  could  no  longer  employ  that  pretext, 
he  tried  a  new  artifice,  and  fpread  a  report,  that  ' 
he  took  this  route  in  order  to  chaftife  Albert  of 
Brandenburgh,  whofe  cruel  exactions  in  that  part 
H  3  of 
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B  °xr°  K  °^  l^e  Empire  called  loudly  for  his  interpofnion 
' » — '  to  check  them. 


• 


But  the  French  having  grown  acquainted,  at 
lad,  with  arts  by  which  they  had  been  fo  often 
-•  deceived,  viewed  all  Charles's  motions  with  dif- 
trult.  Henry  immediately  difcerned  the  true  ob- 
ject of  his  vaft  preparations,  and  refolved  to 
defend  the  important  conquefts  which  he  had 
gained  with  vigour  equal  to  that  with  which  they 
ere  about  to  be  attacked.  As  he  forefaw  that 
the  whole  weight  of  the  war  would  be  turned 
againft  Metz,  by  whofe  fate  that  of  Toul  and 
Verdun  would  be  determined,  he  nominated 
The  Duke  Francis  of  Lorrain,  Duke  of  Guife,  to  take  the 
8rtve!r^d  command  in  that  city  during  the  fiege,  the  ifTue 
of  which  would  equally  affect  the  honour  and  in- 
tereft  of  his  country.  His  choice  could  not  have 
fallen  upon  any  perfon  more  worthy  of  that  truft. 
The  Duke  of  Guife  poflfefTed,  in  a  high  degree, 
all  the  talents  of  courage,  fagacity,  and  prefence 
of  mind,  which  render  men  eminent  in  military 
command,  pie  was  largely  endowed  with  that 
magnanimity  of  foul  which  delights  in  bold  enter- 
prizes,  and  afp.  me  by  fplendid  and  extra- 

ordinary  actions.     He  repaired  with  joy  to  the 
dangerous  ftation  affigned  him,    as   to  a  theatre 
on  which  he  might  difplay  his  great  qualities  un- 
der the  immediate  eye  of  his  countrymen,    all 
ly  to  applaud  him.     The  martial  genius  of 
French  nobility  in  that  age,  which  confidered 
g  the  greateft  reproach  to  remain  inactive^ 

w:. 
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when  there  was  any  opportunity  of  fignalizing  book 
their  courage,  prompted  great  numbers  to  follow  v — ^-— > 
a  leader  who  was  the  darling  as  well  as  the  pattern      ,55*' 
of  every  one  that  courted  military  fame.    Several 
Princes  of  the   blood,    many    noblemen  of  the 
higheft  rank,  and  all  the  young  officers  who  could 
obtain   the   King's  permiflion,   entered  Metz   as 
volunteers.     By  their  prefence  they  added  fpirit 
to  the  garrifon,  and  enabled  the  Duke  of  Guife 
to  employ,  on  every  emergency,  peribns  eager  to 
diftinguifh.  themfelves,    and  fit    to  conduct   any 
fervice. 

But  with  whatever  alacrity  the  Duke  of  Guife  Prepares  far 
undertook  the  defence  of  Metz,  he  found  every  defence, 
thing,  upon  his  arrival  there,  in  fuch  a  fituation, 
as  might  have  induced  any  perfon  of  lefs  intrepid 
courage  to  defpair  of  defending  it  with  fuccefs* 
The  city  was  of  great  extent,  with  large  fuburbs; 
the  walls  were  in  many  places  feeble  and  without 
ramparts;  the  ditch  narrow;  and  the  old  towers, 
■which  projected  inftead  of  baftions,  were  at  too 
great  diflance  from  each  other  to  defend  the  fpace 
between  them.  For  all  thefe  defects  he  endea- 
voured to  provide  the  bed  remedy  which  the 
time  would  permit.  He  ordered  the  fuburbs, 
without  fparing  the  monafteries  or  churches,  not 
even  that  of  St.  Arnulph,  in  which  ieveral  Kings 
of  France  had  been  buried,  to  be  levelled  with 
the  ground  ;  but  in  order  to  guard  againft  the 
imputation  of  impiety,  to  which  fuch  a  violation 
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B  ^1°  K  °^°  manY  facred  edifices,  as  well  as  of  the  aflies 
^-^-  ^  of  the  dead,  might  expofe  him,  he  executed   this 
J551,      with  much  religious  ceremony.     Having  ordered 
all  the  holy  veftments  and  utenfils,   together  with 
the  bones  of  the  Kings,  and  other  perfons  de- 
pofited  in  thefe  churches,  to  be  removed,  they 
were  carried   in  folemn  procefllon  to  a  church 
within  the  walls,  he  himfelf  walking  before  them 
uncovered,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.     Ke  then 
pulled  down  fuch  houfes  as  flood  near  the  walls, 
cleared    and   enlarged   the   ditch,    repaired    the 
ruinous  fortifications,  and  erected  new  ones.     As 
it  was  neceflary  that  all  thefe  works  fhould  be 
finifhed  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  he  laboured 
at  them  with  his  own  hands  :  the  officers  and  vo- 
lunteers imitated  his  example,  and  the  foldiers 
fubmitted  with  cheerfulnefs  to   the  moll  fevere 
fatigues,  when  they  faw  that  their  fuperiors  did 
not  decline  to  bear  a  part  in  thefe  together  with 
them.     At  the  fame  time  he  compelled  all  ufelefs 
perfons  to  leave  the  place ;    he  filled   the   maga- 
zines with  provifions  and  military  flores;  burnt 
the  mills,  and  deflroyed  the  corn  and  forage  for 
feveral   miles  round  the   town.     Such   were   his 
popular  talents,  as  well  as  his  arts,  of  acquiring 
an  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  citi- 
zens feconded  him  with  no  lefs  ardour  than  the 
foldiers  ;  and  every  other  paffion  being  fwallowed 
up  in  the  zeal  to  repulfe  the  enemy,  with  which 
he  infpired  them,  they  beheld  the  ruin  of  their 
eftates,  together  with  the  havock  which  he  made 
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among  their  publick  and  private  buildings,  with-  book 
out  any  emotion  of  refentment c.  1 ^— » 


Meantime  the  Emperor,  having  collected  all  Charles  ad. 

•  1  -  1  •  11  varices  to- 

his  forces,  continued  his  march  towards  Metz,  wards  Met*. 
As  he  palled  through  the  cities  on  the  Rhine,  he 
faw  the  difmal  effects  of  that  licentious  and  wafle- 
ful  war  which  Albert  had  carried  on  in  thefe 
parts.  Upon  his  approach,  that  Prince,  though 
at  the  head  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  withdrew 
into  Lorrain  as  if  he  had  intended  to  join  the 
French  King,  whole  arms  he  had  quartered  with 
his  own  in  all  his  ftandards  and  enfigns.  Albert 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  the  Imperial 
troops d,  which  amounted  at  lead  to  fixty  thou- 
fand men,  forming  one  of  the  mod  numerous  and 
bell:  appointed  armies  which  had  been  brou<?hr 
into  the  field  during  that  age,  in  any  of  the  wars 
among  Ch.riftian  Princes. 

The  chief  command,  under  the  Emperor,  wa$  in  «<*»&« 
committed  to  the  Duke  of  Aiva,  aiiiiied  by  the  C9WM' 
Marquis  de  Marignano,  together  with  the  mofi 
experienced  of  the  Italian  and  Spaniih  generals. 
As  it  was  towards  the  end  of  October,  theie  in- 
telligent officers  reprefented  the  great  danger  of 
beginning,  at  fuch  an  advanced  feafon,  a  fi?gQ 
which  could  not  fail  to  prove  very  tedious.  But 
Charles  adhered  to  his  own  opinion  with  hisufual 
obftmacy,  and  being  confident  that  he  had  made 

c  Thuan.  xi.  387.  d  Natal.  Comitis,  Hia\  127. 
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B  xi°  K  ^Lic7n  PreParati°ns>  and  taken  fuch  precautions,  as 
<-— y-~-»  would  enfure  iuccefs,  he  ordered  the  city  to  be 
inverted.  As  foon  as  the  Duke  of  Alva  appeared, 
o&.  x9.  a  large  body  of  the  French  Tallied  out  and  attack- 
ed his  van-guard  with  great  vigour,  put  it  in 
confufion,  and  killed  or  took  prifoners  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men.  By  this  early  fpecimen 
which  they  gave  of  the  conduct  of  their  officers, 
as  well  as  the  valour  of  their  troops,  they  mew- 
ed the  Imperialists  what  an  enemy  they  had  to  en- 
counter, and  how  dear  every  advantage  muft  coSt 
them.  The  place,  however,  was  completely  in- 
verted, the  trenches  were  opened,  and  the  other 
works  begun, 

S<nh  parties       The  attention  both  of  the  befie^ers  and  be- 

end?4*oor  . 

fogam  ai-  fieged  was  turned  for  fome  time  towards  Albert 
denburg.  of  Brandenburg,  and  they  drove  with  emulation 
which  fhould  gain  that  Prince,  who  Still  hovered 
in  the  neighbourhood,  fluctuating  in  all  the  un- 
certainty of  irrefolution,  natural  to  a  man,  who, 
being  f way  eel  by  no  principle,  was  allured  differ- 
ent ways  by  contrary  views  of  interest.  The 
French  tempted  him  with  offers  extremely  bene- 
ficial 5  the  Imperialists  fcrupled  at  no  promife 
which  they  thought  would  make  an  impreffion 
upon  him.  After  much  hefitation  he  was  gained 
by  the  Emperor,  from  whom  he  expected  to  re- 
ceive advantages  which  were  both  more  imme- 
diate and  more  permanent.  As  the  French  K; 
who  began  to  fufpect  his  intentions,  had  appoint- 
ed a  body  of  troops  under  the  Duke  of  Aumale, 
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•brother  to  the  Duke  of  Guifc,  to  watch  his  mo-  B  <*  0  *. 
iions,  Albert  fell  upon  them  unexpectedly  with  < — J.*Jt 
fuch  vigour  that  he  routed  them  entirely,  killed  Nov15^' 
many  of  the  officers,  wounded  Aumale   himfelf, 
and  took  him  prifoner.     Immediately  after  this 
victory,  he  marched   in   triumph   to   Metz,  and 
joined  his  army  to  that  of  the  Emperor.     Charles, 
in  reward  for  this  fervice,  and  the  great  acceffion 
of  ftrength  which  he  brought  him,  granted  Al- 
bert a  formal  pardon  of  all  part  offences,  and  con- 
firmed him  in   the  porTefTion   of  the   territories 
which  he  had  violently  ufurped  during  the  war6. 


(The  Duke  of  Guife,  though  deeply  affected  The  fa"»nt 
ith  his  brother's  misfortune,  did  not  remit,  in  of  the  Duke 
11 


ty  degree,  the  vigour  with  which  he  defended  Ldhis6 


town.  He  haraffed  the  befiegers  by  frequent 
lilies,  in  which  his  officers  were  fo  eager  to  dif- 
tinguifh  themfelves,  that  his  authority  being  hard- 
ly fufficient  to  reftrain  the  impetuofity  of  their 
courage,  he  was  obliged  at  different  times  to  (hut 
the  gates,  and  to  conceal  the  keys,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Princes  of  the  blood,  and  noblemen 
of  the  firft  rank,  from  expofing  themfelves  to 
danger  in  every  fally.  He  repaired  in  the  night 
what  the  enemy's  artillery  had  beat  down  during 
the  day,  or  erected  behind  the  ruined  works  new 
fortifications  of  almoit  equal  ftrength..  The  Im- 
perialifts,  on  their  part,  pufhed  on  the  attack 
th  great  fpirit,  and  carried  forward^  at  once, 

*  Sleid.  575.     Thuan.  lib.  xi.  389.  392. 
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approaches  againft  different  parts  of  the  town. 
But  the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places  was  not 
then  arrived  at  that  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
it  was  carried  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  during  the  long  war  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  befiegers,  after  the  unwearied  labour  of  many 
weeks,  found  that  they  had  made  but  little  pro- 
grefs  -,  and  although  their  batteries  had  made 
breaches  in  different  places,  they  faw,  to  their 
aftonifhment,  works  fuddenly  appear,  in  demo- 
lifhing  which  their  fatigues  and  dangers  would  be 
renewed.  The  Emperor,  enraged  at  the  obftinate 
refiftance  which  his  army  met  with,  left  Thion- 
ville,  where  he  had  been  confined  by  a  violent  fit 
of  the  gout,  and  though  rt ill  fo  infirm  that  he  was 
Nov.a6.  obliged  to.be  carried  in  a  litter,  he  repaired  to 
the  camp ;  that,  by  his  prefence,  he  might  ani- 
mate the  foldiers,  and  urge  on  the  attack  with 
greater  fpirit.  Upon  his  arrival,  new  batteries 
were  erected,  and  new  efforts  were  made  with  re- 
doubled ardour. 

Tbr  tiftreft  But,  by  this  time,  the  winter  had  fet  in  with 
pc.iaia.ny.  great  rigour  j  the  camp  was  alternately  deluged 
with  rain  or  covered  with  ihow ;  at  the  fame 
time  provifions  were  become  extremely  fcarce,  as 
a  body  of  French  cavalry  which  hovered  in  the 
neighbourhood,  often  interrupted  the  convoys, 
or  rendered  their  arrival  difficult  and  uncertain.  x 
Difeafes  began  to  fpread  among  the  foldiers,  efpe- 
cially  among  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  unac- 
cuflomed  to  iuch  inclement  weather  ;  great  num- 
bers 
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bers  were  difabled  from  ferving,  and  many  died.  B  °  °  K 
At  length,  fuch  breaches  were  made  as  Teemed  * — *—^ 
practicable,  and  Charles  refolved  to  hazard  a  ge-  ,SSI< 
neral  afifault,  in  fpite  of  all  the  remonftrances  of 
his  generals  concerning  the  imprudence  of  at- 
tacking a  numerous  garrifon,  conducted  and  ani- 
mated by  the  mod  gallant  of  the  French  nobility, 
with  an  army  weakened  by  difeafes,  and  dif- 
heartened  with  ill  fuccefs.  The  Duke  of  Guife, 
fufpecting  the  Emperor's  intentions  from  the  ex- 
traordinary hurry  which  he  obfcrved  in  the  ene- 
my's camp,  ordered  all  his  troops  to  their  refpec- 
tive  pods.  They  appeared  immediately  on  the 
walls,  and  behind  the  breaches,  with  fuch  a  de- 
termined countenance,  fo  eager  for  the  combat, 
and  fo  well  prepared  to  give  the  aflailants  a  warm  __ 
reception,  that  the  Imperialifts,  inflead  of  ad- 
vancing to  the  charge  when  the  word  of  com- 
mand  was  given,  (rood  motionlefs  in  a  timid  de- 
jected filence.  The  Emperor,  perceiving  that 
he  could  not  trull  troops  whofe  fpirits  were  fo 
much  broken,  retired  abruptly  to  his  quarters, 
complaining  that  he  was  now  deferted  by  his  fol- 
diers,  who  deferved  no  longer  the  name  of  menf* 

Deeply  as  this  behaviour  of  his  troops  morti-  The  Empe^ 
fied  and  affected  Charles,  he  would  not  hear  of  themethod 
abandoning  the  fiege,  though  he  law  the  neceffity  ° 
of  changing  the  method  of  attack.     He  fufpend- 
cd  the  fury  of  his  batteries,  and  propofed  to  pro- 
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B  °xi°  K  cecc*  ky  the  more  fecure  but  tedious  method  of 
Tapping.  But  as  it  dill  continued  to  rain  or  to 
ihovv  alm'oft  inceffantly,  fuch  as  were  employed 
in  this  fervice  endured  incredible  hardfhips  :  and 
the  Duke  of  Guile,  whofe  induftry  was  not  infe- 
rior to  his  valour,  difcovering  all  their  mines, 
counterworked  them,  and  prevented  their  effect. 
At  lad,  Charles  finding  it  impoflible  to  contend 
any  longer  with  the  rigour  of  the  feafon,  and 
with  enemies  whom  he  could  neither  overpower 
by  force,  nor  fubdue  by  art,  while  at  the  fame 
time  a  contagious  diftemper  raged  among  his 
troops,  and  cut  off  daily  great  numbers  of  the 
officers  as  well  as  foldiers,  yielded  to  the  felici- 
tations of  his  generals,  who  conjured  him  to  fave 
the  remains  of  his  army  by  a  timely  retreat ; 
tc  Fortune,"  fays  he,  <c  I  now  perceive,  refembles 
other  females,  and  choofes  to  confer  her  favours 
on  young  men,  while  fhe  forfakes  thofe  who  are 
advanced  in  years." 

Dec.  x6.  Upon  this,  he  gave  orders  immediately  to  raile 

»aifeThet0  the  fiege,  and  fubmitted  to  the  difgrace  of  aban- 
doning the  enterprise,  after  having  continued 
fifty-fix  days  before  the  town,  during  which  time 
he  had  loft  upwards  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  who 
died  of  difeafes,  or  were  killed  by  the  enemy. 
The  Duke  of  Guife,  as  foon  as  he  perceived  the 
intention  of  the  Imperialists,  took  meafures  to 
prevent  their  retiring  unmolefted,  and  fent  out 
fevcral  bodies  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry  to  in- 
feft  their  rear,  to  pick  up  ftragglers,  and  to  fcize 

every 
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every  opportunity  of  attacking  them  with  advan- 
tage. Such  was  the  confufion  with  which  they 
made  their  retreat,  that  the  French  might  have 
annoyed  them  in  the  mod  cruel  manner.  But 
when  they  fallied  out,  a  fpectacle  preiented  itfelf  J^K thc 
to   their  view,    which  extinguifhed  at  once    all  army,  and 

humanity  of 

hoftile  rage,  and  melted  them  into  tendernefs  the  French, 
and  compafTion.  The  Imperial  camp  was  filled 
with  the  lick  and  wounded,  with  the  dead  and  the 
dying.  In  all  the  different  roads  by  which  the 
army  retired,  numbers  were  found,  who,  having 
made  an  effort  to  efcape,  beyond  their  flrength, 
were  left,  when  they  could  go  no  farther,  to  perifh 
without  affiftance.  This  they  received  from  their 
enemies,  and  were  indebted  to  them  for  all  the 
kind  offices  which  their  friends  had  not  the  power 
to  perform.  The  Duke  of  Guife  immediately 
ordered  proper  refrefhments  for  fuch  as  were 
dying  of  hunger  j  he  appointed  fu'rgeons  to  at- 
tend the  fick  and  wounded ;  he  removed  fuch  as 
iould  bear  it  into  the  adjacent  villages  ;  and 
k>fe  who  would  have  iuffered  by  being  carried 
)  far,  he  admitted  into  the  hofpitals  which  he 
ad  fitted  up  in  the  city  for  his  own  foldiers.  As 
>on  as  they  recovered,  he  fent  them  home  under 
an  efcort  of  foldiers,  and  with  money  to  bear  their 
charges.  By  thefe  acts  of  humanity,  which  were 
uncommon  in  that  age,  when  war  was  carried  on 
with  greater  rancour  and  ferocity  than  at  prefent, 
the  Duke  of  Guife  completed  the  fame  which  he 
had  acquired  by  his  gallant  and  fuccefsful  defence 
I  of  Metz,  and  engaged  thofe  whom  he  had  van- 

quifhed 
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B  °x?  K   (ill'^ec^  t0  v^e  w*tn  his  own  countrymen  in  ex~ 
v— ~>  tolling  his  name5. 


•— 


Bad  fitua-  To  thefe  calamities  in  Germany,  were  added 
Xmprror's  fuch  unfortunate  events  in  Italy,  as  rendered  this  the 
*fa'y#sm  molt  difaftrous  year  in  the  Emperor's  life.  Dur- 
ing his  refidence  at  Villach,  Charles  had  applied 
to  Cofmo  di  Medici  for  the  loan  of  two  hundred 
thoufand  crowns.  But  his  credit  at  that  time  was 
fo  low,  that  in  order  to  obtain  this  inconfiderable 
fum,  he  was  obliged  to  put  him  in  pofTefiion  of 
the  principality  of  Piombino,  and  by  giving  up 
that,  he  loft  the  footing  which  he  had  hitherto 
maintained  in  Tufcany,  and  enabled  Cofmo  to 
aflfume,  for  the  future,  the  tone  and  deportment 
of  a  Prince  altogether  independent.  Much  about 
the  time  that  his  indigence  conftrained  him  to 
part  with  this  valuable  territory,  he  loft  Siena, 
which  was  of  ftill  greater  confequence,  through 
the  ill  conduct  of  Don  Diego  de  Mendozah. 

Therevoit  Siexa,  like  moft  of  the  great  cities  in  Italy, 
had  long  enjoyed  a  republican  government,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Empire  ;  but  being  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  dilTentions  between  the  nobility  and 
the  people,  which  divided  all  the  Italian  common- 
wealths, the  faction  of  the  people,  which  gained 

«  Sleid.  575.  Thuan.  lib.  xi.  589,  &c.  Pcre  Dnniel, 
Hilt,  de  France,  torn.  iii.  392.  Pere  Daniel's  account  of  thia 
fitge  is  taken  from  the  journal  of  the  Sieur  de  Salignac,  who 
was  prefent.     Natal.  Comit.  Hi.il.  129. 

!.  lib.  xi.  376. 
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the  afcendant,  befought  the  Emperor  to  become  book 
he  guardian  of  the  adminiftration  which  they 
d  edablifhed,  and  admitted  into  their  city  a 
all  body  of  Spanifh  foldiers,  whom  he  had  fent 
countenance  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  to 
eferve  tranquillity  among  them.  The  direc- 
n  of  thefe  troops  was  given  to  Mendoza,  at 
at  time  ambaflfador  for  the  Emperor  at  Rome, 
ho  perfuaded  the  credulous  multitude,  that  it 
as  neceflary  for  their  fecurity  againft  any  future 
ttempt  of  the  nobles,  to  allow  him  to  build  a 
itadel  in  Siena  j  and  as  he  flattered  himfelf  that 
means  of  this  fortrefs  he  might  render  the  Em- 
ror  mailer  of  the  city,  he  pufiied  on  the  works 
ith  all  poflible  difpatch.  But  he  threw  off  the 
afk  too  foon.  Before  the  fortifications  were 
mpleted,  he  began  to  indulge  his  natural 
aughtinefs  and  feverity  of  temper,  and  to  treat 
e  citizens  with  great  infolencc.  At  the  fame 
me  the  foldiers  in  garrifon  being  paid  as  irre- 
ulariy  as  the  Emperor's  troops  ufualiy  were, 
ed  almoft  at  difcretion  upon  the  inhabitants, 
d  were  guilty  of  many  acts  of  licence  and  op- 
predion. 


These  injuries  awakened  the  Sienefe  to  a  f^nfc  TheSi««fe 
their  danger.     As  they  faw  the  neceffity  of  E«off" 
;erting  themfelvcs,  while  the  unfinifhed  fortifi-  Fr4,i"- 
itions  of  the  citadel  left  them  any  hopes  of  fuc* 
:fs,  they  applied   to   the  French  ambaiTador  at 
.ome,  who  readily  prornifed  them  his  matter's 
•otedtion  and  alii  (lance.     At  the  fame  time,  for- 
Vol.  IV,  I  getting 
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getting  their  domcftick  animofuies  when  fuch  a 
mortal  blow  was  aimed  at  the  liberty  and  exiftence 
of  the  republick,  they  fent  agents  to  the  exiled 
nobles,  and  invited  them  to  concur  with  them  in 
faving  their  country  from  the  fervitude  with  which 
it  was  threatened.  As  there  was  not  a  moment 
to  lofe,  meafures  were  concerted  fpeedily,  but 
with  great  prudence ;  and  were  executed  with 
equal  vigour.  The  citizens  rofe  fuddenly  in 
arms  -,  the  exiles  flocked  into  the  town  from  dif- 
ferent parts  with  all  their  partifans,  and  what 
troops  they  could  draw  together  j  and  feveral 
bodies  of  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  France  ap- 
peared to  fupport  them.  The  Spaniards,  though 
furprifed,  and  much  inferior  in  number,  defended 
themfelves.  with  great  courage  -,  but  feeing  no 
profpedl  of  relief,  and  having  no  hopes  of  main- 
taining their  flation  long  in  a  half-finifhed  fort- 
refs,  they  foon  gave  it  up.  The  Sienefe,  with 
the  utmoft  alacrity,  levelled  it  with  the  ground, 
that  no  monument anight  remain  of  that  odious 
ftrudture,  which  had  been  raifed  in  order  to  en- 
flave  them.  At  the  fa^e  time  renouncing  all 
connexion  with  the  Emperor,  they  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  to  thank  the  KingdftFrance  as  the  reftorer 
of  their  liberty,  and  to  eijfeat  that  he  would 
fccure  to  them  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  that 
blefllng,  by  continuing  his  protecliori  to  their  re- 
publick1. 

1  Pecci  Memorie  de  Siena,  vol.  iii.  p.  230.  261.  Thuan. 
375-  377*  &c  Paruta.  Hift.  Venet.  267.  Mem.  de  Ribier, 
424,  &c. 
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To  thefe  misfortunes,  one  ftill  more  fatal  had  B  °  9  K 

A.  I. 

almoft  fucceeded.     The  fevere  adminiftration  of  « •-— * 

Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  hav-  Defcenfof 
ing  filled  that  kingdom  with  murmuring  and  di.f-  j^"^, 
.flection*  the  Prince  of  Salerno,  the  head  of  the  ^m,of 

'  *  Naples, 

malecontents,  had  fled  to  the  court  of  France, 
phere  all  who  bore  ill-will  to  the  Emperor  or  his 
linifters,  were  fiire   of   finding  protection   and 
.ftiftance.     That  nobleman,  in  the  ufual  flyle  of 
exiles,  boafting  much  of  his  partifans>  and  of  hi$y 
great  influence  with  them,  prevailed  on   Henry  1 
to  think  of  invading  Naples^  from  expectation  of 
•eing  joined  by  all  thofe  with  whom  the  Prince 
>f  Salerno  held  correfpondence,  or  who  were  dil- 
fatisfied  with  Toledo's  government.     But  though 
:he  firfr.  hint  of  this  enterprife  was  fuggefted  by 
:he  Prince  of  Salerno,  Henry  did  not  choofe  that 
its  fuccefs  fhould  entirely  depend  upon  his  being 
tble  to  fulfil  the  promifes  which  he   had  made, 
e  applied  for  aid  to  Solyman,  whom  he  court- 
id,  after  his   fathers   example,  as  his  mod  vi- 
gorous auxiliary  againft  the  Emperor,  and  folicited 
him  to  fecond  his  operations  by  fending  a  power- 
ful fleet  into  the  Mediterranean.     It  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  what  he  requefted  of  the  Sultan, 
who,  at  this  time,  was  highly  incenfed  againfr.  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  on  account  of  the  proceedings 
in  Hungary.     He  ordered  an  hundred  and  fifty 
fhips  to  be  equipped,  that  they  might  fail  towards 
the  coaft  of   Naples,    at  whatever   time   Henry 
fhould   name,    and    might   co-operate   with   the 
French  troops  in  their  attempts  upon  that  king- 
I  2  dom. 
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book  dom.     The  command  of  this  fleet  was  siven  to 


XI. 

w— v — *  the  corfair  Dragut,  an  officer  trained  up  under 
Barbarofifa,  and  fcarcely  inferior  to  his  mailer  in 
courage,  in  talents,  or  in  good  fortune.  He  ap- 
peared on  the  coaft  of  Calabria  at  the  time  which 
had  been*  agreed  on,  landed  at  feveral  places* 
plundered  and  burnt  feveral  villages;  and  at  laft 
calling  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  filled  that 
city  with  confternatiort.  But  as  the  French  fleet, 
detained  by  fome  accident,  which  the  contempo- 
rary hiftorians  have  not  explained,  did  not  join 
the  Turks  according  to  concert,  they,  after  wait- 
ing twenty  days,  without  hearing  any  tidings  of 
it,  fet  fail  for  Conftantinople,  and  thus  delivered 
the  viceroy  of  Naples  from  the  terror  of  an  in- 
vafion,  which  he  was  in  no  condition  to  have  re- 
fitted*. 

t$v  As  the  French   had  never  given   fo  fevere  a 

rorfennbiy"  check  to  the  Emperor  in  any  former  campaign, 

vJltifthe  they  exprefied  immoderate  joy  at  the  fuccefs  of 

flare  of  his  t]le;r  arrr!S#      Charles  himfelf,  accuftomed   to  a 

artaju, 

long  feries  of  prosperity,  felt  the  blow  mod  fen- 
fibly,  and  retired  from  Metz  into  the  Low-Coun- 
tries, much  dejecled  with  the  cruel  reverfe  of 
fortune  which  affected  him  in  his  declining  age, 
when  the  violence  of  the  gout  had  increafed  to 
fuch  a  pitch,  as  entirely  broke  the  vigour  of  his 
conftitution,  and  rendered  him  peevilh,  difficult 
of   accefs,    and  often  incapable  of  applying    to 

k  Thuan.  375.  380.     Mem.  dcRi bier,  ii.  403.     Gianone-. 
&  bufinefs. 
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bu  fine  fs.  But  whenever  he  enjoyed  any  interval 
of  eafe,  all  his  thoughts  were  bent  on  revenge  j 
and  he  deliberated,  with  the  utmoft  folicitude, 
concerning  the  mod  proper  means  of  annoying 
France,  and  of  effacing  the  Rain  which  had  ob- 
fcured  the  reputation  and  glory  of  his  arms.  All 
the  fchemes  concerning  Germany,  which  had  en- 
grofled  him  fo  long,  being  difconcerted  by  the 
peace  of  PaiTau,  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  be- 
came only  fecondary  objects  of  attention  ;  and 
enmity  to  France  was  the  predominant  paflion 
which  chiefly  occupied  his  mind. 

The   turbulent  ambition  of  Albert  of  Bran-  The  v'0,ent 
denburg  excited  violent  commotions,  which  dii-  of  Albert  of 
turbed  the  Empire  during  this  year.    That  Prince's  burg. 
troops  having  fhared  in  the  calamities  of  the  fiege 

»f  Metz,  were  greatly  reduced  in  number.  But 
:he  Emperor,  prompted  by  gratitude  for  his  dif- 

inguifhed  iervices  on   that  occafion,  or  perhaps 

rith  a  fecret  view  of  fomenting  diviflons  among 
:he  Princes  of  the  Empire,  having  paid  up  all 
:he  money  due  to  him,  he  was  enabled  with  that 

um  to  hire  fo  many  of  the  foldiers  difmifTed  from 
the  Imperial  army,  that  he  was  foon  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  men  as  numerous  as  ever.  The 
bifhops  of  Bamberg  and  Wurtzburg  having  foli- 
cited  the  Imperial  chamber,  to  annul,  by  its  au- 
thority, the  iniquitous  conditions  which  Albert 
had  compelled  them  to  fign,  that  court  unani- 
moufly  found  all  their  engagements  with  him  to 
be  void  in  their  own  nature,  becaufe  they  had 
I  3  been 
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b  o  o  k  been  extorted  by  force  5  enjoined  Albert  to  re- 
w.^-— >  nounce  all  claim  to  the  performance  of  them  j 
,5S3'  and,  if  he  fhould  perfilt  in  fuch  an  unjuft  de- 
mand, exhorted  all  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  to 
:e  arms  againft  him  as  a  difturber  of  the  pub- 
lick  tranquillity.  To  this  decifion,  Albert  op- 
pofed  the  confirmation  of  his  tranfactions  with 
the  two  prelates,  which  the  Emperor  had  granted 
him  as  the  reward  of  his  having  joined  the  Impe- 
rial army  at  Metz  ;  and  in  order  to  intimidate 
his  antagonists,  as  well  as  to  convince  them  of 
his  refolution  not  to  relinquifh  his  pretentions,  he 
put  his  troops  in  motion,  that  he  might  fecure 
the  territory  in  queftion.  Various  endeavours 
were  employed^  and  many  expedients  propofed, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  kindling  a  new  war  in 
Germany.  But  the  fame  warmth  of  temper 
which  rendered  Albert  turbulent  and  enterpriz- 
ing,  infpiring  him  with  the  moll  fanguine  hopes 
of  fuccefs,  even  in  his  wildeft  undertakings,  he 
difdainfully  rejected  all  reafonable  overtures  of 
accommodation. 

*n-         Upon  this,   the  Imperial  chamber  iiTued  its 

drained  by  .         • 

rheiaperifi  decree  againft  him,  and  required  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  together  with  feveral  other  Princes  men- 
tioned by  name,  to  take  arms  in  order  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  Maurice,  and  thofe  afTociatec} 
with  him,  were  not  unwilling  to  undertake  this 
fervice.  They  were  extremely  folicitous  to  main- 
tain publick  order  by  fupporting  the  authority  of 
the  Imperial  chamber,  and  £iw  the  neceftlty  of 

eivi 
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giving  a  timely  check  to  the  ufurpations  of  an  B  °x°  K 
ambitious  Prince,  who  had  no  principle  of  action 
but  regard  to  his  own  intereft,  and  no  motive  to 
direct  him  but  the  impulfe  of  ungovernable  paf- 
iions.  They  had  good  reafon  to  fufpect,  that  the 
Emperor  encouraged  Albert  in  his  extravagant 
and  irregular  proceedings,  and  fecretly  afforded 
him  afliftance,  that,  by  raifing  him  up  to  rival 
Maurice  in  power,  he  might,  in  any  future  broil, 
make  ufe  of  his  afliftance  to  counterbalance  and 
control  the  authority  which  the  other  had  acquired 
in  the  Empire '. 

These  confiderations  united  the  moft  powerful     April*, 
princes  in  Germany  in  a  league  agamft  Albert,  r?cy  formed 
of   which   Maurice  was  declared  general ifli mo,  0?  which  ' 
This  formidable  confederacy,  however,  wrought  wasTcad. 
no  change  in  Albert's  fentiments  ;  but  as  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  refill  fo  many  Princes,  if  he 
ftiould  allow  them  time  to  affemble  their  forces, 
he  endeavoured,  by  his  activity,  to  deprive  them 
of  all  the  advantages   which   they  might  derive 
from  their  united  power  and  numbers ;  and  for 
that  reafon  marched  directly  againft  Maurice,  the 
enemy  whom  he  dreaded  moft.     It  was  happy  for 
the  allies  that   the   conduct  of  their  affairs  was 
committed  to  a  Prince  of  fuch  abilities.     He,  by 
his  authority  and  example,  had  infpired  them  with 
vigour  ;  and  having  carried  on  their  preparations 

1  Sleid.   585.     Mem.  de  Ribier,  ii.  442.     Arnoldi  vit^ 
Maurit.  ap.  Menken,  ii.  1242. 

I  4  with 
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,°  K  with  a  degree  of  rapidity,  of  which  confederate 
-— i  bodies  are  fcluom  capable,  he  was   in  condition 

to  face  Albert  before  he  could  make  any  confi- 

defable  progrefs. 
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He  attacks  Their  armies,  which  were  nearly  equal  in 
number,  each  confifting  of  twenty-four  thoufand 
men,  met  at  Sieverhaufen,  in  the  duchy  of  Lu- 
nenburgh  ;  and  the  violent  animofity  againft  each 
other,  which  pofTefTed  the  two  leaders,  did  not 
fuffer  them  to  continueiong  inactive.  The  troops, 
inflamed  with  the  fame  hoftile  rage,  marched 
June  9.  fiercely  to  the  combat  5  they  fought  with  the 
greater!  obftinacy ;  and  as  both  generals  were 
capable  of  availing  themfelves  of  every  favour- 
able occurrence,  the  battle  remained  long  doubt- 
ful, each  gaining  ground  upon   the  other  alter- 

and  de^ats    nately.     Ap  laft  victory   declared  for   Maurice, 

his  army  j  ... 

who  was  iupenor  m  cavalry,  and  Albert's  army 
fled  in  confufion,  leaving  four  thoufand  dead  in 
the  field,  and  their  camp,  baggage  and  artillery, 
in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  allies 
bought  their  victory  dear,  their  bed  troops  fuf- 
fered  greatly,  two  fons  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwick, 
a  Duke  of  Lunenburgh,  and  many  other  pcrfons 
of  diftindtion,  were  among  the  number  of  the 
flain™.  But  all  thefe  were  foon  forgotten;  for 
tlc-  Maurice  himfelf,  as  he  led  up  to  a  fecond  charge 

a  body  of  horfe  which  had  been  broken,  receiv- 

m  Hiftoria  puj  is  inter  Maurit.  &  Albert.  Thom, 

Wintzero  ;:u  Scard.  ii.  5^9      Sicid.  1585.     Rukelli 

f.    Arnoldi  vita  Maurit.  1245. 
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ed  a  wound  with  a  piftol-bullet  in  the  belly,  of  B  °  °  k. 

which  he  died  two  days  after  the  battle,  in  the  < r— -> 

thirty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  and   in  the  fixth      I553* 
'ter  his  attaining  the  electoral  dignity. 


ter. 


Of  all  the  perfonages  who  have  appeared  in  the  His  charac- 
iftory  of  this  active  age,  when  great  occurren- 
s,  and  fudden  revolutions,  called  forth  extra- 
•dinary  talents  to  view,  and  afforded  them  full 
portunity  to  difplay  themfelves,  Maurice  may 
ftly  be  confidered  as  the  mod  remarkable.  If 
is  exorbitant  ambition,  his  profound  diffimula- 
on,  and  his  unwarrantable  ufurpation  of  his 
nfnan's  honours  and  dominions,  exclude  him 
"rom  being  praifed  as  a  virtuous  man ;  his  pru- 
dence in  concerting  his  meafures,  his  vigour  in 
executing  them,  and  the  uniform  fuccefs  with 
which  they  were  attended,  entitle  him  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  great  Prince.  At  an  age,  when 
impctuofity  of  fpirit  commonly  predominates  over 
political  wifdom,  when  the  higher!  effort  even  of 
a  genius  of  the  firft  order  is  to  fix  on  a  bold 
fcheme,  and  to  execute  it  with  promptitude  and 
courage,  he  formed  and  conducted  an  intricate 
plan  of  policy,  which  deceived  the  mod  artful 
Monarch  in  Europe.  At  the  very  juncture  when 
the  Emperor  had  attained  to  almoft  unlimited 
defpotifm,  Maurice,  with  power  feemingly  in- 
jquate  to  fuch  an  undertaking,  compelled  him 
0  reiinquifh  all  his  ufurpations,  and  eftablifhed 
t  only  the  religious  but  civil  liberties  of  Ger- 
any  en  fuch  foundations  as  have  hitherto  re- 
mained 
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B  °xi°  K  ma"incc*  unfhakcn.  Although,  at  one  period  of 
»— v— ->  his  life,  his  conduct  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the 
25j3'  Proteftants,  and  at  another,  drew  on  him  the  re- 
fentment  of  the  Roman  Catholicks,  fuch  was  his 
mafterly  addrefs,  that  he  was  the  only  Prince  of 
the  age  who,  in  any  degree,  pofTeffed  the  confi- 
dence of  both,  and  whom  both  lamented  as  the 
moft  able  as  well  as  faithful  guardian  of  the  con- 
ftitution  and  laws  of  his  country. 

yft»t  on-       The  confirmation  which  Maurice's  death  oc- 
war.  cafioned  among  his  troops,  prevented  them  from 

making  the  proper  improvement  of  the  victory 
which  they  had  gained.  Albert,  whofe  active 
courage,  and  profufe  liberality,  rendered  him  the 
darling  of  fuch  military  adventurers  as  were  little 
folicitous  about  the  juftice  of  his  caufe,  foon  re- 
aflembled  his  broken  forces,  and  made  frefh  levies 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  was  quickly  at  the  head 
of  fifteen  thoufand  men,  and  renewed  his  depre- 
dations with  additional  fury.  But  Henry  of 
Brunfwick  having  taken  the  command  of  the  al- 
Sept.  12.  lied  troops,  defeated  him  in  a  fecond  battle, 
fcarcely  lefs  bloody  than  the  former.  Even  then 
his  courage  did  not  fink,  nor  were  his  refources 
tjxhaufled.  He  made  feveral  efforts,  and  fome 
of  them  very  vigorous,  to  retrieve  his  affairs  : 
But  being  laid  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  by 
Imperial  chamber  j  being  driven  by  degrees 
of  all  his  hereditary  territories,  as  well  as 
thofc  which  he  had  ufurped  \  being  forlaken  by 
:>y  of  his   oflicers,   and  overpowered  by   the 

number 
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number  of  his  enemies,  he  fled  for  refuse  into  s  o  o  k 
France.  After  having  been,  for  a  confiderable  < — -v~*j 
time,   the   terror  and  fcourge   of  Germany,    he      I5S3' 

,.  1  r  -j-  j     j         He  is  driven 

lingered  out  iome  years   in  an  indigent  and  de-  outofGer- 
pendent  ft  ate  of  exile,  the  miieries  of  which  his  many* 
reftlefs  and  arrogant  fpirit  endured  with  the  mod 
indignant  impatience.     Upon  his  death  without  jan.iary  1% 
itfue,  his  territories,  which  had  been  feized  by  the      I5S7' 
Princes  who  took  arms  againft  him,  were  reftored, 
by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor,  to  his  collateral  heirs 
of  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg  \ 

Maurice  having  left  only  one  daughter,  who  Malice's 
was    afterwards   married   to  William   Prince   ofX^fo-" 
Orange,  by   whom   fhe  had  a  fon  who  bore  his"eds,h!,ni" 

o    '        J  the  electoral 

grandfather's  name,  and  inherited  the  great  ta-  disnity* 
Jents  for  which  he  was  confpicuous,  a  violent  dif- 
pute  arofe  concerning  the  fuccefTion  to  his  ho- 
nours and  territories.  John  Frederick,  the  de- 
graded elector,  claimed  the  electoral  dignity,  and 
that  part  of  his  patrimonial  eftate  of  which  he 
had  been  violently  {tripped  after  the  Smalkal- 
dick  war.  Auguftus,  Maurice's  only  brother, 
pleaded  his  right  not  only  to  the  hereditary  pof- 
fefiions  of  their  family,  but  to  the  electoral  dig- 
nity, and  to  the  territories  which  Maurice  had 
acquired.  As  Auguftus  was  a  Prince  of  con- 
fideraWe  abilities,  as  well  as  of  great  candour 
and  gentlenefs  of  manners,  the  dates  of  Saxony, 
forgetting  the  merits  and  fufferings  of  their  for- 

■  Sleid.  592.  594.  599.     Struv.  Corp.  hill,  Germ.  1075. 

mer 
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B  °x?  K    mer  ma^cr>  declared  warmly  in  his  favour.     His 

*— v '  pretentions    were    powerfully    Supported    by    the 

*553'  King  of  Denmark,  whofe  daughter  he  had  mar- 
ried, and  zealoufly  efpoufcd  by  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  out  of  regard  to  Maurice's  memory. 
The  degraded'  Elector,  though  fecretly  favoured 
by  his  ancient  enemy  the  Emperor,  was  at  lafl 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  claim,  upon  obtaining  a 
fmail  addition  to  the  territories  which  had  been 
allotted  to  hirn,  together  with  a  ftipulation,  fc- 
curing  to  his  family  the  eventual  fucceflion,  upon 
a  failure  of  male  heirs  in  the  Albertine  line.  That 
unfortunate,  but  magnanimous  Prince,  died  next 
year,  foon  after  ratifying  this  treaty  of  agreement; 
and  the  electoral  dignity  is  ftill  poRcHcd  by  the 
defendants  of  Auguftus  °. 

Roftitttes         During  thefe   tranfactions  in   Germany,    war 

in  the  Low-  .  . 

Coanme*.  was  carried  on  in  the  Low-Countries  with  con- 
fiderable  vigour.  The  Emperor,  impatient  to 
efFace  the  fxain  which  his  ignominious  repulfe  at 
Metz  left  upon  his  military  reputation,  had  an 
army  early  in  the  field,  and  laid  fiege  to  Terouane. 
Though  the  town  was  of  fuch  importance,  that 
Francis  ufed  to  call  it  one  of  the  two  pillows  on 
which  a  King  of  France  might  fieep  with  fecurity, 
the  fortifications  were  in  difre pair  :  Henry,  fruit- 
ing to  what  had  happened  at  Metz,  thought  no- 
thing more  was  necefiary  to  render  all  the  efforts 
of  the  enemy  abortive,  than  to  reinforce  the  gar- 

0  Sleid.  587.    -Thinn.  409.     Struv.  Corp.  hiil.  Genu 
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Kfon  with  a  confickrable  number  of  the  young  book 
nobility.     But  d'Efle,  a  veteran  officer  who  com-  < — ^—-j 
manded  them,  being  killed,  and  the  Imperialifts      I533' 
pufhing  the  fiege  with  great  vigour  and  perfe- 
verance,  the  place  was  taken  by  affault.    That  it  June  21, 
might  not  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
Charles  ordered   not  only  the  fortifications   but 
te  town  to  be  rafed,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be 
fperfed  in  the  adjacent  cities.     Elated  with  this 
iccefs,    the    Imperialifls    immediately    inverted 
'efdin,  which,  though  defended  with  great  bra- 
:ry,  was  likewife  taken  by  aflault,  and  fuch  of 
le  garrifon    as   efcaped   the  fword   were    made 
Sfonersl     The  Emperor  entrufled  the  conduct 
this  fiege  to  Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  Prince 
>f  Piedmont,    who,  on  that  occafion,  gave  the 
•ft  difplay  of  thofe  great  talents  for  military  com- 
land,    which    foon  entitled    him  to   be  ranked 
mong  the  firft  generals  of  the  age,  and  facilitated 
lis  re-eftablifhment  in  his  hereditary  dominions, 
le  greater  part  of  which  having  been  over-run 
>y  Francis  in  his  expeditions  into  Italy,  were  flill 
>ccupied  by  Henry  p. 

The  lofs  of  thefe  towns,  together  with  fo  many  ThePr0gref» 
>erfons  of  diflinction,  either  killed  or  taken  by  perils™" 
le   enemy,    was  no  inconfiderable   calamity  to  J^jf8** 
'ranee,  and  Henry  felt  it  very  fenfibly;  but  he  Kin&- 
as  (till  more  mortified  at  the  Emperor's  having 
afiumed  his  wonted  fuperiority  in  the  field  fo  foon 

f  Tbnan.  411.     Hanci  Annates  Brabant.  66$. 

\  after 
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book  afcer  tjie  i)iow  at  Metz,  which  t!ie  French  had 

t, — y — i  reprefented  as  fatal  to  his  power.  He  was  afhamedj 

J553'      too,  of  his  own  remiffhefs  and  exceflive  fecurity 

at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  i  and,  in  order  to 

repair  that  error,  he  aflembkd  a  numerous  army, 

and  led  it  into  the  Low  Countries. 

Roused  at  the  approach  of  fuch  a  formidable 
enemy,  Charles  left  Bruflels,  where  he  had  been 
fhut  up  fo  clofely  during  feven  months,  that  it 
came  to  be  believed  in  many  parts  of  Europe  that 
he  was  dead  3  and  though  he  was  fo  much  de- 
bilitated by  the  gout  that  he  could  hardly  bear 
the  motion  of  a  litter^  he  haflened  to  join  his 
army.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned  with 
expectation  towards  thofe  mighty  and  exafperated 
rivals,  between  whom  a  decifive  battle  was  now 
thought  unavoidable.  But  Charles  having  pru- 
dently declined  to  hazard  a  general  engagement, 
and  the  violence  of  the  autumnal  rains  rendering 
it  impoflible  for  the  French  to  undertake  any 
fiege,  they  retired,  without  having  performed  any 
thing  fuitable  to  the  great  preparations  which 
they  had  made q. 

The  Tmpe-        The  Imperial  arms  did  not  make  the  fame  pro* 

hcctitUiTin  grefs  in  Italy.     The  narrownefs  of  the  Emperor's 

ilaJ/*  finances  feldom  allowed  him  to  act  with  vigour 

in  two   different  places  at  the  fame  time ;  and 

having  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  in  order 

*  Harxus,  672.    Tliuan.  414. 
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to  make  a  great  effort  in  the  Low  Countries,  his  B  ^  °  K 
>perations  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Alps  were  pro-  *. — i. — a 
>ortionally  feeble.     The  viceroy  of  Naples,    in      IS53' 
:onj  unction   with    Cofrno   di   Medici,    who  was 
;reatly  alarmed    at  the   introduction   of  French 
roops  into  Siena,  endeavoured  to  become  matter 
if  that  city.    But,  inftead  of  reducing  the  Sienefe, 

le  Imperialifts  were  obliged  to  retire  abruptly, 
order  to  defend  their  own  country,  upon  the 
ippearance  of  the  Turkifh  fleet,  which  threatened 

ie  coait  of  Naples ;  and  the  French  not  only 
:ftablifhedthemfelvesmore  firmly  in  Tufcany,  but, 
>y  the  afTiilance  of  the  Turks,  conquered  a  great 
>art  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  fubject,  at  that  time, 
:o  the  Genoefe  r. 


The  affairs  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  declined  no  and  in 
fs  in  Hungary  during  the  courfe  of  this  year.     an"y' 


As  the  troops  which  Ferdinand  kept  in  Tranfyl- 
vania  received  their  pay  very  irregularly,  they. 
lived  almoft  at  difcretion  upon  the  inhabitants  i 
and  their  infolence  and  rapacioufnefs  greatly  dif- 
gufted  all  ranks  of  men,  and  alienated  them 
from- their  new  fovereign,  who,  inftead  of  pro- 
tecting, plundered  his  fubjects.  Their  indigna- 
tion at  this,  added  to  their  defire  of  revenging 
Martinuzzi's  death,  wrought  fo  much  upon  a  tur- 
bulent nobility,  impatient  of  injury,  and  upon  a 
fierce  people,  prone  to  change,  that  they  were 
ripe  for  a  revolt.     At  that  very  juncture,  their 

r  Thuan.  417, 

late 
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book  j ate  Queen  Ifabella,  together  with   her  fon,  ap- 
l--w— i  peared   in    Tranfylvania.      Her  ambitious  mind 
,553'      could  not  bear  the  folitude  and   inactivity  of  a 
private  life  ;  and  repenting  quickly  of  the  cefiion 
which  fhe  had  made  of  the  crown  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty-one,  (he  left  the 
place  of  her  retreat,  hoping  that  the  diffatisfac- 
tion  of  the  Hungarians  with  the  Auftrian  govern- 
ment would  prompt  them  once  more  to  recognife 
her  fon's  right  to  the  crown.     Some  noblemen  of 
great  eminence  declared  immediately  in  his  fa- 
vour.    The    Bafha   of  Belgrade,    by  Solyman's 
order,  efpoufed  his   caufe,  in  oppofnion  to  Fer- 
dinand;  the  Spanifh  and    German   foldiers,  in- 
(lead  of  advancing  againfr.  the  enemy,  mutinied 
for  want  of  .pay,  declaring  that  they  would  march 
Ferdinand     back  to  Vienna  ;  lb  that  Caftaldo,   their  general, 
obliged  to     was  ODijored  t0  abandon  Tranfylvania  to  Ifabella 

abandon  D 

''■•       and  the  Turks,  and  to  place  himfelf  at  the  head 

Yania.  l 

of  the  mutineers,  that  by  his  authority  he  might 
reftrain  them  from  plundering  the  Auftrian  terri- 
tories, through  which  they  palled  s. 

Solyman's  Ferdinand's  attention  was  turned  lb  entirely 
diallnL  towards  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  his  treafures 
fo  much  exhaufted  by  his  late  efforts  in  Hungary, 
that  he  made  no  attempt  to  recover  this  valuable 
province,  although  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
that  purpofeprefented  itfelf,  as  Solyman  was  then 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Perfia,  and  involved  be- 

»  Thuan.  430. 

fides 
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fides  in  domeftick  calamities  which  engroflfed  and  B  °  °  K 

difturbed   his    mind.     Solyman,    though    diflin-  < v — -» 

guifhed  by  many  accomplifhments  from  the  JS51' 
other  Ottoman  Princes,  had  all  the  paffions  pe- 
culiar to  that  violent  and  haughty  race.  He  was 
jealous  of  his  authority,  fudden  as  well  as  furious 
in  his  anger,  and  fufceptible  of  all  that  rage  of 
Jove,  which  reigns  in  the  Eaft,  and  often  pro- 
duces the  wildeft  and  mod  tragical  effects.  His  Thetr3g,-Cai 
favourite  miftrefs  was  a  Circaffian  Have  of  ex-  bis  fen° 
quifite  beauty,  who  bore  him  a  fon  called  Muf-  Mufta?ha- 
tapha,  whom,  both  on  account  of  his  birth-right 
and  merit,  he  deftined  to  be  the  heir  of  his  crown. 
Roxalana,  a  Ruffian  captive,  foon  fupplanted 
the  Circaffian,  and  gained  the  Sultan's  heart, 
having  the  addrefs  to  retain  the  conquell  which 
ie  had  made,  fhe  kept  pofleffion  of  his  love 
ithout  any  rival  for  many  years,  during  which 
e  brought  him  feveral  fons  and  one  daughter. 
.11  the  happinefs,  however,  which  fhe  derived 
•om  the  unbounded  fway  that  fhe  had  acquired 
'er  a  monarch  whom  one  half  of  the  world  re- 
vered or  dreaded,  was  embittered  by  perpetual 
■efleclions  on  Muftapha'6  acceffion  to  the  throne, 
nd  the  certain  death  of  her  Ions,  who,  fhe  fore- 
faw,  would  be  immediately  facrificed,  according 
to  the  barbarous  jealoufy  of  Tnrkifh  policy,  to 
the  fafety  of  the  new  Emperor.  By  dwelling 
continually  on  this  melancholy  idea,  fhe  came 
gradually  to  view  Muflapha  as  the  enemy  of  her 
children,  and  to  hate  him  with  more  than  a  ftep- 
mother's  ill-will.  This  prompted  her  to  wifh  his 
Vol.  IV.  K  deflruc^ 
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b  oo  k  deftru&ion,  in  order  to  fecure  for  one  of  her  own 

' ^~ '  fons  the  throne  which  was  deftined  for  him.    Nor 

,:>5•,,  did  flie  want  either  ambition  to  attempt  fuch  a 
high  enterprife,  or  the  arts  requifite  for  carrying 
it  into  execution.  Having  prevailed  on  the  Sul- 
tan to  give  her  only  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Ruftan  the  Grand  Vizier,  (he  difclofed  her  fcheme 
to  that  crafty  minifter,  who  perceiving  that  it  was 
his  own  intereft  to  co-operate  with  her,  readily 
promifed  his  afilftance  towards  aggrandizing  that 
branch  of  the  royal  line  to  which  he  was  fo  nearly 
allied. 

As  foon  as  Roxalana  had  concerted  her  mea- 
fures  with  this  able  confident,  fhe  began  to  affect 
a  wonderful. zeal  for  the  Mahometan  religion,  to 
which  Solyman  was  fuperftitioufly  attached,  and 
propofed  to  found  and  endow  a  royal  mofque,  a 
work  of  great  expence,  but  deemed  by  the  Turks 
meritorious  in  the  higheft  degree.  The  Mufti 
whom  fhe  confulted,  approved  much  of  her 
pious  intention  ;  but,  having  been  gained  and  in- 
ilrudted  by  Ruftan,  told  her,  that  fhe  being  a 
(lave  could  derive  no  benefit  herfelf  from  that 
holy  deed,  for  all  the  merit  of  it  would  accrue  to 
Solyman,  the  matter  whofe  property  fhe  was. 
Upon  this  fhe  feemed  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
forrow,  and  to  fink  into  the  deeped  melancholy, 
as  if  fhe  had  been  difgufted  with  life  and  all  its 
enjoyments.  Solyman,  who  was  abfent  with  the 
army,  being  informed  of  this  dejection  of  mind, 
and  of  the  caule  from  which  it  proceeded,  dif- 
2  covered 
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covered  all  the  folicitude  of  a  lover  to  remove  it,   B  °  °  & 
and  by  a  writing  under  his  hand  declared  her  a   —     — ' 
free  woman.    Roxalana  having  gained  this  point,      X55*' 
proceeded  to  build  the  Mofque,  and  re-aflumed 
her  ufual  gaiety  of  fpirit.     But  when   Solyman, 
on  his  return  to  Conftantinople,  fent  an  eunuch, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  feraglio,  to  bring 

rher  to  partake  of  his  bed,  fhe,  feemingly  with 
deep  regret,  but  in  the  mod  peremptory  manner, 
declined  to  follow  the  eunuch,  declaring  that 
what  had  been  an  honour  to  her  while  a  flave,  be- 
came a  crime  as  (he  was  now  a  free  woman,  and 
that  fhe  would  not  involve  either  the  Sultan  or 
herfelf  in  the  guilt  that  muft  be  contradted  by 
fuch  an  open  violation  of  the  law  of  their  prophet. 
Solyman,  whofe  paffion  this  difficulty,  as  well  as 

I  the  affected  delicacy  which  gave  rife  to  it,  height- 
ened and  inflamed,  had  recourfe  immediately  to 
the  Mufti  for  his  direction.  He  replied,  agree- 
ably to  the  Koran,  that  Roxalana's  fcruples  were 
well  founded  $  but  added,  artfully*  in  words 
which  R uft an  had  taught  him  to  ufe,  that  it  was 
in  the  Sultan's  power  to  remove  the'fe  difficulties^ 
by  efpoufing  her  as  his  lawful  life.  The  amorous 
monarch  ciofed  eagerly  with  the  propofal,  and 
folemnly  married  her,  according  to  the  form  of 
the  Mahometan  ritual ;  though,  by  doing  foy  he 
difregarded  a  maxim  of  policy  which  the  pride  g£ 
the  Ottoman  blood  had  taught  all  the  Sultans 
fince  Bajazet  L  to  conftder  as  inviolable.  From 
his  time,  none  of  the  Turkifn  monarchs  had 
married,  becaufe,  when  he  was  vanquifbed  and 

&  2  takes 
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taken  prifoner  by  Tamerlane,  his  wife  had  been 
abufed  with  barbarous  infolence  by  the  Tar- 
tars. That  no  fimilar  calamity  might  fubject  the 
Ottoman  family  to  the  like  difgrace,  the  Sultans 
admitted  none  to  their  bed  but  flaves,  whofe  dis- 
honour could  not  bring  any  fuch  (lain  upon  their 
houfe. 

But  the  more  uncommon  the  ftep  was,  the 
more  it  convinced  Roxalana,  of  the  unbounded 
influence  which  fhe  had  acquired  over  the  Sul- 
tan's heart ;  and  emboldened  her  to  profecute, 
with  greater  hope  of  fuccefs,  the  fcheme  that  fhe 
had  formed  in  order  to  deflroy  Muftapha.  This 
young  Prince  having  been  entrufted  by  his  father, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Sultans  in  that 
age,  with  the  government  of  feveral  different  pro- 
vinces, was  at  that  time  inverted  with  the  admi- 
niflration  in  Diarbequir,  the  ancient  Mefopotamia, 
which  Solyman  had  wrefted  from  the  Perfians,  and 
added  to  his  empire.  In  all  thefe  different  com- 
mands, Muftapha  had  conducted  himfelf  with 
fuch  cautious  prudence  as  could  give  no  offence 
to  his  father,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  he  go- 
verned with  {o  much  moderation  as  well  as  juf- 
tice,  and  difplayed  fuch  valour  and  generofity,  as 
rendered  him  equally  the  favourite  of  the  people 
and  the  darling  of  the  foldiery. 

There  was  no  room  to  lay  any  folly  or  vice  to 

his  charge,  that  could  impair  the   high  opinion 

which  his  father  entertained  of  him.     Roxalana's 

5  male- 
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rtialevolence  was  more   refined;  fhe  turned  his  book. 


virtues  againft  him,  and  made  uie  of  thefe  as  en 
gines  for  his  deftru&ion.  She  often  mentioned,  l5S3 
in  Solyman's  prefence,  the  fplendid  qualities  of 
his  fon  ;  flie  celebrated  his  courage,  his  liberality, 
his  popular  arts,  with  malicious  and  exaggerated 
praife.  As  foon  as  (he  perceived  that  the  Sultan 
heard  thefe  encomiums,  which  were  often  repeat- 
ed, with  uneafinefs  ;  that  fufpicion  of  his  fon  be- 
gan to  mingle  itfelf  with  his  former  efteem  ;  and 
that  by  degrees  he  came  to  view  him  with  jealoufy 
and  fear;  fhe  introduced,  as  by  accident,  fome 
difcourfe  concerning  the  rebellion  of  his  father 
Selim  again!!  Bajazet  his  grandfather  :  fhe  took 
notice  of  the  bravery  of  the  veteran  troops  un- 
der Muftapha's  command,  and  of  the  neighbour- 
iiood  of  Diarbequir  to  the  territories  of  the  Per- 
ian  Sophi,  Solyman's  mortal  enemy.  By  thefe 
irts,  whatever  remained  of  paternal  tendernefs 
vas  entirely  extinguifhed,  and  fuch  paffions  were 
dndled  in  the  bread  of  the  Sultan,  as  gave  all 
Roxalana's  malignant  fuggeftions  the  colour  not 
only  of  probability  but  of  truth.  A  deep-rooted 
hatred  fucceeded,  now,  to  his  fufpicions  and  fear 
of  Muftapha.  He  appointed  fpies  to  obferve  and 
report  all  his  words  and  actions  ;  he  watched  and 
flood  on  his  guard  againfl  him  as  his  moll  dan- 
gerous enemy. 

Having  thus  alienated  the  Sultan's  heart  from 
^Iqftapha,  Roxalana  ventured  upon  another  ftep. 

K  3  She 
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B  ^1°  K  ^'ie  entreatcc^  Solyman  to  allow  her  own  Tons  the 
u-v--j  liberty  of  appearing   at   court,   hoping  that  by 
,*53'       gaining  accefs   to   their   father,  they   might,  by 
their  good  qualities  and  dutiiul  deportment,  in- 
finuate  themfelvcs  into  that  place  in  his  affections 
which  Muftapha  had  formerly  held  ;  and,  though 
what  (he  demanded  was  contrary  to  the  practice 
•  of  the  Ottoman  family  in  that  age,  the  uxorious 

monarch  granted  her  requeft.  To  all  thefe  fe- 
male intrigues  Ruftan  added  an  artifice  (till  more 
fubtle,  which  completed  the  Sultan's  delufion, 
and  heightened  his  jealoufy  and  fear.  He  wrote 
to  the  Bafhaws  of  the  provinces  adjacent  to 
Diarbequir,  inftructing  them  to  fend  him  regular 
intelligence  of  Muftapha's  proceedings  in  his 
government,  and  to  each  of  them  he  gave  4 
private  hint,  flowing  in  appearance  from  his  zeal 
for  their  intereft,  that  nothing  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  Sultan  than  to  receive  favour- 
able accounts  of  a  fon  whom  he  deftined  to  fuf- 
tain  the  glory  of  the  Ottoman  name.  The 
Bafhaws  ignorant  of  his  fraudulent  intention,  and 
eager  to  pay  court  to  their  fovereign  at  fuch  an 
eafy  price,  filled  their  letters  with  fludied  but  fatal 
panegyncks  of  Muftapha,  reprefenting  him  as, 
a  Prince  worthy  to  fucceed  fuch  an  illuftrious 
father,  and  as  endowed  with  talents  which  might 
enable  him  to  emulate,  perhaps  to  equal  his 
fame.  Tne^e  letters  were  induftrioufly  fhewn  to 
Solyman,  at  the  feafons  when  it  was  known  that 
they  would  make  the  deepeft  impreffion.     Every 

expreffron 
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expreflion  in  recommendation  of  his  Ton  wound- 
ed him  to  the  heart  -,  he  fufpected  his  principal 
officers  of  being  ready  to  favour  the  mod  defpe- 
rate  attempts  of  a  Prince  whom  they  were  fo  fond 
to  praife ;  and  fancying  that  he  faw  them  already 
alTaulting  his  throne  with  rebellious  arms,  he  de- 
termined, while  it  was  yet  in  his  power,  to  anti- 
cipate the  blow,  and  to  fecure  his  own  fafety  by 
his  fon's  death. 

For  this  purpofe,  though  under  pretence  of 
renewing  the  war  againfl  Perfia,  he  ordered 
Ruftan  to  march  towards  Diarbequir  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  and  to  rid  him  of  a  fon 
whofe  life  he  deemed  inconfiftent  with  his  own 
fafety.     But  that  crafty,  minifter  did  not  choofe  to 

Ie  loaded  with  the  odium  of  having  executed  this 
ruel  order.  As  foon  as  he  arrived  in  Syria  he 
-rote  to  Soiyman,  that  the  danger  was  fo  immi- 
ent  as  called  for  his  immediate  prefence  -,  that 
ie  camp  was  full  of  Muftapha's  emiffaries  -,  that 
many  of  the  foldiers  were  corrupted  ;  that  the 
affections  of  all  leaned  towards  him  ;  that  he  had 
difcovered  a  negociation  which  had  been  carried 
on  with  the  Sophi  of  Perfia  in  order  to  marry 
Muftapha  with  one  of  his  daughters;  that  he  al~ 
ready  felt  his  own  talents  as  well  as  authority  to 
be  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  fuch  an  arduous 
conjuncture  -,  that  the  Sultan  alone  had  fagacity 
to  difcern  what  refotution  fhould  be  taken  in  thofe 
rcumftances,  and  power  to  carry  that  refolution 
into  execution. 

K  4  This 
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B  ^i°  K  This  charge  of  courting  the  friendfhip  of  the 
* — *• — '  Sophi,  Roxalana  and  Ruftan  had  refcrved  as  the 
;53'  Jaft  and  mod  envenomed  of  all  their  calumnies. 
It  operated  with  the  violence  which  they  expected 
from  Solyman's  inveterate  abhorrence  of  the  Pcr- 
fians,  and  threw  him  into  the  wildeft  tranfports 
of  rage.  He  ^tt  out  in  dandy  for  Syria,  and 
haftened  thither  with  all  the  precipitation  and 
impatience  of  fear  and  revenge.  As  foon  as  he 
joined  his  army  near  Aleppo,  and  had  concerted 
meafures  with  Ruftan,  he  fent  a  Chiaus,  or  mef- 
fenger  of  the  court,  to  his  fon,  requiring  him  to 
repair  immediately  to  his  prefence.  Muftapha, 
though  no  ftranger  to  his  ftep-mother's  machina- 
tions, or  to  Ruftan's  malice,  or  to  his  father's 
violent  temper,  yet  relying  on  his  own  innocence, 
and  hoping  to  difcredit  the  accufations  of  his  ene- 
mies by  the  promptitude  of  his  obedience,  fol- 
lowed the  meflenger  without  delay  to  Aleppo. 
The  moment  he  arrived  in  the  camp,  he  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Sultan's  tent.  As  he  entered 
ir,  he  obferved  nothing  that  could  give  him  any 
alarm  ;  no  additional  crowd  of  attendants,  no 
body  of  armed  guards,  but  the  fame  order  and 
filence  which  always  reign  in  the  Sultan's  apart- 
ments. In  a  few  minutes,  however,  feveral  mutes 
appeared,  at  the  fight  of  whom  Muftapha,  know- 
ing what  was  his  doom,  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Lo,  my  death!"  and  attempted  to  fly.  The 
mutes  rufhed  forward  to  feize  him  ;  he  refifted 
and  ftruggled,  demanding  with  the  utmoft  ear- 
neftnefs  to  fee  the  Sultan  ;  and  defpair,  together 

with 
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with  the  hope  of  finding  protection  from  the  fol-  B  0XJ°  ^ 
diers,  if  he  could  efcape  out  of  the  tent,  ani- 
mated him  with  fuch  extraordinary  ftrength,  that, 
for  fome  time,  he  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  ex- 
ecutioners. Solyman  was  within  hearing  of  his 
fan's  cries,  as  well  as  of  the  noife  which  the 
ftruggle  occafioned.  Impatient  of  this  delay  of 
his  revenge,  and  (truck  with  terror  at  the  thoughts 
of  Muftapha's  efcaping,  he  drew  afide  the  curtain 
which  divided  the  tent,  and  thrufting  in  his  head, 
darted  a  fierce  look  towards  the  mutes,  and,  with 
wild  and  threatening  geftures,  feerned  to  chide 
them  for  floth  and  timidity.  At  fight  of  his 
father's  furious  and  unrelenting  countenance, 
Muftapha's  ftrength  failed,  and  his  courage  for- 
fook  him  ;  the  mutes  faftened  the  bow-ftring 
about  his  neck,  and  in  a  moment  put  an  end  to 
his  life. 

The  dead  body  was  expofed  before  the  Sultan's 
tent.  The  foldiers  gathered  round  it,  and  con- 
templating that  mournful  object  with  aftonifh- 
ment,  and  forrow,  and  indignation,  were  ready, 
if  a  leader  had  not  been  wanting,  to  have  broke 
out  into  the  wildeft  excefTes  of  rage.  After  giv- 
ing vent  to  the  firit  expreffions  of  their  grief,  they 
retired  each  man  to  his  tent,  and  fhutting  them- 
felves  up,  bewailed  in  fecret  the  cruel  fate  of 
their  favourite ;  nor  was  there  one  of  them  who 
tailed  food,  or  even  water,  during  the  remainder 
of  that  day.  Next  morning  the  fame  folitude  and 
filence  reigned  in  the  camp  s  and  Solyman,  being 

afraid 
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B  °xi?  K  a^ra^  that  **ome  dread^ul  ftorm  would  follow  this 
^  v.1-  '  *  fullen  calm,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  enraged  fol- 
,*53'      diers,  deprived  Ruftan  of  the  feals,  ordered  him 
to  leave  the  camp,  and  raifed  Achmet,  a  gallant 
officer  much  beloved  in  the  army,  to  the  dignity 
of  Vifier.     This  change,  however,  was  made  in 
concert  with  Ruftan  himfelf ;  that  crafty  minifter 
fuggefting  it  as  the  only  expedient  which  could 
fave  himfelf  or  his  matter.     But  within   a  few 
months,  when  the  refentment  of  the  foldiers  be- 
gan to  fubfide,  and  the  name  of  Muftapha  to  be 
forgotten,  Achmet  was  ftrangled  by  the  Sultan's 
command,  and  Ruftan  reinftated  in  the  office  of 
Vifier.     Together  with  his  former  power,  he  re- 
afTumed  the  plan  for  exterminating  the  race  of 
Muftapha  which   he  had  concerted  with  Roxa- 
lana ;  and  as   they  were  afraid  that  an  only  fon 
whom   Muftapha  had  left,   might   grow  up  to 
avenge  his  death,  they  redoubled  their  activity, 
and  by  employing  the  fame  arts  againft  him  which 
they  had  praclifed  againft  his  father,  they  infpired 
Solyman  with   the  fame  fears,  and  prevailed  on 
iiim  to  ifTue  orders  for  putting   to  death  that 
young  innocent  Prince.     Thefe  orders  were  ex- 
ecuted with  barbarous  zeal,  by  an  eunuch,  who 
was  difpatched  to  Burfa,   the  place  where  the 
Prince  refided  ;  and  no  rival  was  left  to  difpure 
the  Ottoman  throne  with  the  fon s  of  Roxalana*. 

1  Augerii  Giflenii  Buibequii  Legation m  Turcica:  Epiilolre 

iv.  Franc.  1615.  p.  37.     Thuan.  lib.  12.  p.  432.     Mem.  de 

■■icr,  ii.  457.     Mauroceni  Hiilor.     Veneta,  lib.  vii.  p.  60. 
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Such  a  tragical  fcene,  productive  of  fo  deep  B  °  o  k 

diftrefs,  fcldom  occurs  but  in  the  hiftory  of  the  < , 1 

great  monarchies  of  the  Eaft,  where  the  force  of  chaVie5s1pro- 
the  climate  works  up   and  fublimes  all  the  paf-  ilJiS"^ 
fions  of  the  human  mind  into  the  greateft  fury,  J."""dhis 
and  the  abfolute  power  of  fovereio;ns  enables  them  Mary  of . 

r  ...  England, 

to  act  with  uncontrolled  violence;  while  it  pafTed 
in  the  court  of  Solyman,  and  engaged  his  whole 
attention,  Charles  was  purfuing,  with  the  utmofl 
ardour,  a  new  fcheme   for   aggrandizing  his  fa- 
mily.    About  this   time,   Edward   the  Sixth  of 
England,  after   a   fhort  reign,  in  which   he   dis- 
played fuch  virtues  as  filled  his  fubjecls  with  fan- 
guine  hopes  of  being  happy  under  his  govern- 
ment, and  made  them  bear  with  patience  all  that 
they  fuffered  from  the  weaknefs,  the  difTenfions 
id  the  ambition  of  the  minifters  who  affumed 
te  adminiltration  during  his  minority,  was  feized 
rith  a  lingering  diftemper  which  threatened  his 
ife.     The  Emperor  no  fooner  received  an  ac- 
)unt  of  this,  than  his  ambition,  always  atten- 
ive  to  feize  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  an 
icreafe  of  power,  or  of  territories,  to  his  fon, 
iggefted  the  thought  of  adding  England  to  his 
ither  kingdoms,  by  the  marriage  of  Philip  with 
ie  Princefs  Mary,  the  heir  of  Edward's  crown, 
►eing  apprehenfive,  however,  that  his  fon,  who 
ras  then  in  Spain,  might  decline  a  match  with  a 
'rincefs   in  her    thirty-eighth    year,   and  eleven 
rears  older  than  himfelf";  Charles  determined, 

u  palav.  hift.  Concil.  Trid.  v.  ii.  c.  13.  p.  150. 
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B  °  °  K  notwithftandins:  his  own  aott  and  infirmities,  to 
xi.  °  3  ' 

*— v — -»  make  offer  of  himfelf  as  a  hufband  to  his  coufin. 

'553- 

To  which         But  though  Mary  was  fo  far  advanced  in  years, 
iij'Sn"   and  deftitute  of  every  charm  either  of  perfon  or 
of  manners  that  could  win  affection,  or  command 
efteem,  Philip,  without  hefitation,  gave  his  con- 
fent  to  the  match  propofed  by  his  father,  and  was 
willing,  according  to  the  ufual  maxim  of  Princes, 
to  facrifice  his  inclination   to  his  ambition.     In 
order  to   enfure  fuccefs,  the  Emperor,  even  be- 
fore Edward's  death,  began  to  take  fuch  fteps  as 
might    facilitate    it.      Upon   Edward's    demife, 
Mary  mounted  the  throne  of  England  ;  the  pre- 
tentions of  the  lady  Jane  Gray  proving  as  unfor- 
tunate as   they  were  ill  founded  \     Charles  fent 
immediately   a  pompous  embafiy  to  London   to 
congratulate  Mary  on  her  accefiion  to  the  throne, 
and    to  propofe   the   alliance  with  his  fon.     The 
Thefrn*'-    Queen,  dazzled    with    the  profpect  of  marrying 
Marvarvof  the   heir  of  the  greateft   Monarch   in    Europe; 
wi^h^ga^    fond   of  uniting  more  clofdy  with  her  mother's 
t0,t*  family,  to  which  fhe  had  been  always  warmly  at- 

tached ;  and  eager  to  fccure  the  powerful  aid 
which  flie  knew  would  be  neceffary  towards  car- 
rying on  her  favourite  fcheme  of  re-eftablifhing 
the  Romifh  religion  in  England,  liftened  in  the 
mod  favourable  manner  to  the  propofal.  Among 
her  {objects,  it  met  with  a  very  different  recep- 
tion.    Philip,  it  was  well  known,  contended  for 

*  Carte's  hid.  of  England,  iii.  287. 
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all  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome  with  a  fan-  B  °  °  K 

XI. 

guinary  zeal  which  exceeded  the  meafure  even  of 
Spanifh  bigotry  :  this  alarmed  all  the  numerous 
partifans  of  the  Reformation.  The  Caftilian 
haughtinefs  and  referve  were  far  from  being  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Englifh,  who,  having  feveral 
times  feen  their  throne  occupied  by  perfons  who 
were  born  fubjecls,  had  become  accuftomed  to 
an  unceremonious  and  familiar  intercourfe  with 
their  fovereigns.  They  could  not  think,  without 
the  utmoft  uneafinefs,  of  admitting  a  foreign 
Vince  to  that  influence  in  their  councils,  which 
ie  hufband  of  their  Queen  would  naturally  pof-  , 

:fs.  They  dreaded,  both  from  Philip's  over- 
tearing  temper,  and  from  the  maxims  of  the 
ipanith  monarchy  which  he  had  imbibed,  that  he 
rould  infufe  ideas  into  the  Queen's  mind,  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  would 
itroduce  foreign  troops  and  money  into  the 
.ingdom,  to  aflift  her  in  any  attempt  againft 
lem. 

Full   of  thefe   apprehenfions,   the  Houfe  of  The  Ho«f« 
lommons,  though  in   that  age  extremely  obfe-  J(,^™DeJ 
[uious  to  the  will  of  their  Monarchs,  prefented  a«aiflftic* 
warm  addrefs  againfl  the  Spanifh  match  ;  many 
imphlets  were  publifhed,  reprefenting  the  dan- 
gerous confequences  of  the  alliance  with  Spain, 
md  defcribing  Philip's  bigotry  and  arrogance  in 
ie  moll  odious  colours.     But  Mary,  inflexible 
all  her  refolutions,  paid  no  regard  to  the  re* 
Kmftrances  of  her  Commons,  or  to  the  fenti- 

ments 
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B  ^1°  K  ments  °£  ^ie  people.  The  Emperor,  having 
c.  -v--;  fecured,  by  various  arts,  the  mini  Iters  whom  fhe 
,553*  trufted  mod,  they  approved  warmly  of  the  match, 
and  large  Turns  were  remitted  by  him  in  order  to 
gain  the  reft  of  the  council.  Cardinal  Pole, 
whom  the  Pope,  immediately  upon  Mary's  ac- 
cefllon,  had  difpatched  as  his  legate  into  England, 
in  order  to  reconcile  his  native  country  to  the  fee 
of  Rome,  was  detained  by  the  Emperor's  com- 
mand at  Dillinghen  in  Germany,  left  by  his  pre- 
sence he  fhould  thwart  Philip's  pretenfions,  and 
employ  his  intereft  in  favour  of  his  kinfman 
Courtnay  Earl  of  Devonfhire,  whom  the  Englifh 
ardently  wifhed  their  Sovereign  to  choofe  for  a 
hufband  y. 

Thermr-  As  the  negotiation  did  not  admit  of  delay, 
^nciudVdJ  it  was  carried  forward  with  the  greateft  rapidity, 
the  Emperor  agreeing,  without  hefitation,  to  every 
article  in  favour  of  England,  which  Mary's  mi- 
nifters  either  reprefented  as  neceflary  to  footh  the 
people  and  reconcile  them  to  the  match,  or  that 
was  fuggefted  by  their  own  fears  and  jealoufy  of 
a  foreign  mafter.  The  chief  articles  were,  that 
*55*  Philip,  during  his  marriage  with  the  Queen, 
fhould  bear  the  title  of  King  of  England,  but  the 
entire  adminiftration  of  affairs,  as  well  as  the  fole 
difpofal  of  all  revenues,  offices,  and  benefices, 
Ihould  remain  with  the  Queen  >  that  the  heirs  of 
the  marriage  fhould,  together  with  the  crown  of 

y  Carte,  Hi.  288. 

England, 


January 


„„.,,  ... 

England,  inherit  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy  and  b  o^o  k. 
the  Low-Countries  ;  that  if  Prince  Charles,  Phi-  » — M — -J 
lip's  only  fon  by  a  former  marriage,  mould  die  *SS4' 
ithout  ifTue,  his  children  by  the  Queen,  whether 
ale  or  female,  fhould  fucceed  to  the  crown  of 
ain,  and  all  the  Emperor's  hereditary  domi- 
ons  ;  that,  before  the  confummation  of  the 
arriage,  Philip  mould  fwear  folemnly,  that  he 
ould  retain  no  domeftick  who  was  not  a  fubject 
f  the  Queen,  and  would  bring  no  foreigners 
to  the  kingdom  that  might  give  umbrage  to 
e  Englim  ;  that  he  would  make  no  alteration 
the  conflitution  or  laws  of  England  ;  that  he 
ould  not  carry  the  Queen,  or  any  of  the  chil- 
en  born  of  this  marriage,  out  of  the  kingdom; 
at  if  the  Queen  fhould  die  before  him  without 
ue,  he  would  immediately  leave  the  crown  to  s 

e  lawful  heir,  without  claiming  any  right  of 
miniftration  whatever ;  that  in  confequence  of 
is  marriage,  England  fhould  not  be  engaged 
any  war  fubfifting  between  France  and  Spain  ; 
d  that  the  alliance  between  France  and  England 
ould  remain  in  full  force7. 

But  this  treaty,  though  both  the  Emperor  and  Difiontent 
Mary's  minifters  employed  their  utmofl  addrefs  henfiSTrf 
in  framing  it  fo  as  to  pleafe  the  Englifn,  was  far  theEn£liflu 
from  quieting  their  fears  and  jealoufies.     They 
iw  that  words  and  promifes  were  a  feeble  fecu- 

z  Rymer's  Fosd.  vol.  xv,  ffl.  393.     Mem.  de  Ribier,  ii. 

rity 
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B  ^1°  K  r*^  aSa'n^  ^ie  encroachments  of  an  ambitious 
v — y~s  Prince,  who,  as  foon  as  he  got  pofTefiion  of  the 
power  and  advantages  which  the  Queen's  hufband 
muft  neceffarily  enjoy,  could  eafily  evade  any  of 
the  articles  which  either  limited  his  authority  or 
obftrutled  his  fchemes.  They  were  convinced 
that  the  more  favourable  the  conditions  of  the 
prefent  treaty  were  to  England,  the  more  Philip 
would  be  tempted  to  violate  them  ;  and  they 
dreaded  that  England,  like  Naples,  Milan,  and 
the  other  countries  annexed  to  the  Spanifh  crown, 
would  foon  feel  the  intolerable  weight  of  its  op- 
preffive  dominion,  and  be  conftrained,  as  theie 
had  been,  to  wafte  its  wealth  and  vigour  in  wars 
wherein  it  had  no  intereft,  and  from  which  it 
could  derive  no  advantage.  Thefe  fentiments 
prevailed  fo  generally,  that  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  was  filled  with  difcontent  at  the  match, 
and  with  indignation  againft  the  advifers  of  it. 
wyitMn.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  a  gentleman  of  fome  note, 
and  of  good  intentions  towards  the  publick,  took 
advantage  of  this,  and  roufed  the  inhabitants  of 
Kent  to  arms,  in  order  to  fave  their  country  from 
a  foreign  yoke.  Such  numbers  reforted  in  a 
fbort  time  to  his  ftandard  ;  he  marched  to  Lon- 
don with  fuch  rapidity  -,  and  the  Queen  was  lb 
utterly  unprovided  for  defence,  that  the  afpect 
of  affairs  was  extremely  threatening  -,  and  if  any 
nobleman  of  distinction  had  joined  the  malecon- 
tents,  or  had  Wyat  poiTefTed  talents  equal,  in  any 
degree,  to  the  boldnefs  of  his  enterprize,  the  in- 
surrection mull  have  proved  fatal  to  Mary's  power. 

But 


s 
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But  all  his  meafures  were  concerted  with  fo  little  B  °  °  K 

prudence,    and  executed  with  fuch   irrefolution,  * v— -f 

that  many  of  his  followers  forfook  him  ;  the  reft  IS5*' 
were  difperfed  by  an  handful  of  men  ;  and  he 
himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  without  having  made 
any  effort  worthy  of  the  caufe  that  he  had  under- 
taken, or  fuitable  to  the  ardour  with  which  he 
engaged  in  it.  He  fuffered  the  punifhment  due 
to  his  rafhnefs  and  rebellion.  The  Queen's  au- 
thority was  confirmed  and  increafed  by  her  fuc- 
cefs  in  defeating  this  inconfiderate  attempt  to 
abridge  it.  The  lady  Jane  Gray,  whofe  title  the 
ambition  of  her  relations  had  fet  up  in  oppofition 
to  the  Queen's,  was,  notwithstanding  her  youth 
and  innocence,  brought  to  the  fcaffold.  The 
lady  Elizabeth*  the  Queen's  filter,  was  obferved 

ith  the  mod  jealous  attention.     The  treaty  of 

larriage  was  ratified  by  the  parliament. 

Philip  landed  in  England  with  a  magnificent  The  mar- 
retinue,  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  great  folem-  bmed?" 

ity  j  and  though  he  could  not  lay  afide  his  na- 
tural feverity  and  pride,  or  a  flu  me  gracious  and 

opular  manners,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate 

he  favour  of  the  Englifri  nobility  by  his  extra- 
ordinary liberality.  In  cafe  that  fttould  fail  of 
acquiring  him  fuch  influence  in  the  government 

f  the  kingdom  as  he  aimed  at  obtaining,  the 
Emperor  kept  a  body  o(  twelve  thoufand  men  on 
the  coaft  of  Flanders,  in  readinefs  to  embark  for 
England,  and  to  fupport  him  in  all  his  enter* 
prizes. 

Vol,  IVi  L  Emboli 
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B  °^°  K  Emboldened  by  all  thefe  favourable  circum- 
*— -yr— - '  fiances,  Mary  purfucd  the  fcheme  of  extirpating 
M«iy*t  tne  Proteftant  religion  out  of  her  dominions,  with 
r"rt"rrnth°e  the  moil  precipitate  zeal.  The  laws  of  Edward 
Proteftant     the   Sixth,  in   favour  of  the  Reformation,  were 

relieion  in  *  ' 

England.      repealed  ;  the  Proteftant  clergy  ejected  >  all  the 
forms  and  rites  of  the  Popifli  worfhip  were  re- 
eftablifhed  ;    the    nation   was  folemnly   abfolved 
from  the  guilt  which  it  had  contracted  during  the 
period  of  its  apoflacy,  and  was  publickly  recon- 
ciled to   the  church   of  Rome   by  cardinal  P 
who,    immediately  after   the   Queen's  man' 
was  permitted  to  continue  his  journey  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  exercife  his  legantine  functions  • 
the  mo  ft  ample  power.     Not  fatisfied  with  having 
overturned"  the  Proteftant  church,    and    having 
eftablifhed  her  own  fyftem  on  its  ruins,  Mary  in- 
fixed that  all  her  fubjecls  fhould  conform  to  the 
fame    mode    of   worfhip    which    the    preferred  ; 
fhould  profefs  their  faith  in  the  fame  creed  which 
fhe  had  approved  j  and  abjure  every  practice  or 
opinion  that  was  deemed  repugnant  to  either  of 
them.     Powers  altogether  unknown  in  the  Eng- 
lifh   conftitu:ion,  were  vefted  in  certain  peri 
appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  herefy,  and  I 
proceeded  to  exercife  them  with  more  than  inqui- 
sitorial fe verity.     The  profpeel  of  danger,  h 
ever,  did  not  intimidate  the  principal  teacher! 
the  Proteftant  doctriw  believed  that  ; 

were  contending  for  truths  of  the  utmoft  coi 
quence  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind.     They  bold- 
ly avowed  their  fentiments,  and  were  condemned 

to 
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to  that  cruel  death  which  the  church  of  Rome  B  °  T°  K 
referves  for  its  enemies.  This  fhocking  punifh- 
ment  was  inflicted  with  that  barbarity  which  the 
rancour  of  falfe  zeal  alone  can  infpire.  The 
Engliili,  who  are  inferior  in  humanity  to  no 
people  in  Europe,  and  remarkable  for  the  mild- 
nefs  of  their  publick  executions,  beheld,  with 
aflonifhment  and  horror,  perfons  who  had  filled 
the  mod  refpeciabie  Rations  in  their  church,  and 
who  were  venerable  on  account  of  their  age,  their 
piety,  and  their  literature,  condemned  to  endure 
torments  to  which  even  the  mod  atrocious  crimi- 
nals were  not  fubjected. 

This  extreme  rigour  did   not   accomplifh   the  Theowia- 

end  at   which  Mary  aimed.     The  patience   and  ^had  to 
fortitude  with  which  thefe  martyrs  for  the  Rcfor-  furmoUftt' 
ation  fubmitted  to  their  fufrerings,  the  heroick 
ontempt  of  death  exprefTed  by  perfons  of  every 
ank,  and   age,  and  fex,  confirmed  many  more 
n  the  Protectant  faith,  than  the  threats  of  their 
nraged  perfecutors  could  frighten  into  apoflacy. 
The  bufmefs  of  fuch  as  were  entrufted  with  try- 
ing of  hereticks  multiplied  continually,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  as  endiefs  as  it  was  odious.     The 
Queen's  ableft  minifters  became  fenfible  how  irn- 
olitick,  as  well  as  dangerous,  it  was  to  irritate 
the  people   by  the  frequent  fpectacle  of  publick 
executions,  which  they  dtteiled  as   no  iefs  unjuft: 
than  cruel.     Even  Philip  was  fo  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  her  having  run  to  an  excefs  of  rigour, 
that  on  this  occafion  he  affuOied  a  part  to  which, 
L  2  he 
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he  was  little  accuttomed,  becoming  an  advocate 
for  moderation  and  lenity a. 

;i  he  English  But,  notwithstanding  this  attempt  to  ingratiate 
Philip.  himfelf  with  the  Englifh,  they  difcovered  a  con- 
flant  jealoufy  and  diftruft  of  all  his  intentions  ; 
and  when  fome  members,  who  had  been  gained 
by  the  court,  ventured  to  move  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  that  the  nation  ought  to  aflift  the 
Emperor,  the  Queen's  father-in-law,  in  his  war 
againft  France,  the  propofal  was  rejected  with 
general  diflatisfadlion.  A  motion  which  was 
made,  that  the  parliament  fhould  give  its  confent 
that  Philip  might  be  publickly  crowned  as  the 
Queen's  hufband,  met  with  fuch  a  cold  reception, 
that  it  was  inftantly  withdrawn  b. 

Th-  French       The  King  of  France  had  obferved  the  progref3 
edatthc      of  the  Emperor's  negociation  in  England  with 
rtceaPhi.  much  uneafinefs.     The  great  acceffion  of  terri- 
jvL,a}".         tories  as   well   as   reputation   which   his   enemy 
would  acquire  by  the  marriage  of  his  fon  with 
the  Queen  of  fuch  a  powerful  kingdom,  was  ob- 
vious and  formidable.    He  eafily  forefaw  that  the 
Englim,  notwithflanding  all  their  fears  and  precau- 
tions, would  be  foon  drawn  in  to  take  part  in  the 
quarrels  on  the  continent,  and  be  compelled  to 
z&  in  fubferviency  to  the  Emperor's  ambitious 
fchemes.     For  this  reafon,   Henry  had  given  it 

■  Godwin's  Annals  of  Q^  Mary  ap.  Kcnnet,  v.  ii.  p.  329. 
Burnet's  hilt,  of  Rcfor.  ii.  298.  305. 
*  Carte's  hid.  of  England,  iii.  314. 
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m  charge  to  his  ambaffador  at  the  court  of  Lon-  b  00  k 
don,  to  employ  all  his  addrefs  in  order  to  defeat 
or  retard  the  treaty  of  marriage  3  and  as  there  was 
not,  at  that  time,  any  Prince  of  the  blood  in 
France,  whom  he  could  propofe  to  the  Queen  as 
a  hufband,  he  inftrucled  him  to  co-operate  with 
fuch  of  the  Englifh.  as  wifhed  their  fovereign  to 
marry  one  of  her  own  fubjecls.  But  the  Queen's 
ardour  and  precipitation  in  doling  with  the  fir  ft 
overtures  in  favour  of  Philip,  having  rendered  all 
his  endeavours  ineffectual,  Henry  was  fo  far  from 
thinking  it  prudent  to  give  any  aid  to  the  Eng- 
lifh malecontents,  though  earneftly  folicited  by 
Wyat  and  their  other  leaders,  who  tempted  him 
to  take  them  under  his  protection,  by  offers  of 
great  advantage  to  France,  that  he  commanded 
his  ambaffador  to  congratulate  the  Queen  in  the 
warmeft  terms  upon  the  fuppreflion  of  the  in- 
surrection. 


But,    notwithstanding   thefe   external   profef-  Hisprepa. 
fions,  Henry  dreaded  fo  much  the  confequence  vigorous 


of  this  alliance,  which  more  than  compenfated  for 
all  the  Emperor  had  loft  in  Germany,  that  he 
determined  to  carry  on  his  military  operations 
both  in  the  Low- Countries,  and  in  Italy,  with 
extraordinary  vigour,  in  order  that  he  might  com- 
pel Charles  to  accept  of  an  equitable  peace,  be- 
fore his  daughter-in-law  could  furmount  the 
averfion  of  her  fubjects  to  a  war  on  the  continent, 
and  prevail  on  them  to  affift  the  Emperor  either 
syith  money  or  troops.   For  this  purpofe  he  exert- 

h  3  *& 


campaign,, 
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b  ofl  k  c<j  himfclf  to  the  utmoft  in  order  to  have  a  nu- 

i , 1  mcrous  army  early  affembled  on  the  frontiers  of 

15  4*  the  Netherlands,  and  while  one  part  of  it  laid 
wade  the  open  country  of  Artois,  the  main  body, 
under  the  Conftable  Montmorency,  advanced  to- 
wards the  provinces  of  Liege  and  Hainault  by  the 
fore  ft  of  Ardennes. 

The  pro-         The  campaign  was  opened  with  the  fiege  of 
his  *rn  s.    %  Mariemburgh,  a  town  which  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, the  governefs  of  the  Low  Countries,   had 
fortified  at  great  expence  ;  but,  being  deftitute 
of  a  fufficient  garrifon,  it  furrendered  in  fix  days, 
June  28.      Henry,  elated  with  this  fuccefs,  put  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  his   army,  and   inverting  Bouvines, 
took  it  by  afiault,  after  a  ihprt  refinance.     V 
equal  facility  he  became  mailer  of  Dinant;  and 
then  turning  to  the  left  bent  his  march  tow 
Th-  femf*-  the  province  of  Artois.    The  vaft  fums  which 
Ible'toob-    Emperor  had  remitted  into  England  had  fo  ex- 
fli.ciit.       handed  his  treafury,  as  to  render  his  preparations 
at  this  juncture,  flower  and  more  dilatory  than 
ufual.     He  had  no  body  of  troops  to  make  h 
a^ainll  the  French  at  their  fir  11  entrance  into  his 


territories;  and  though  he  drew  together  all  tl 
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forces  in  the  country  in   the  mm  oft  hurry,   i 
gave  the  command  of  their*  to  Emanuel  Philibert 
of  Savoy,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  face  an 
enemy  fo  far  fuperior  in  number.    The  Prino. 
Savoy,  however,  by  his  activity  and  good  con- 
dud-,    made    up   for   his    want   of  troops. 

chjng  all  the  motions  of  the  French  at  a  di- 
ll a  nee 
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ftance,  and  by  chufing  liis  own  pofts  with  flcill,  B  °  °  K 
he  put  it  out  of  their  power  either  to  form  any  «— v~- 1 
fiege  of  confequence,  or  to  attack   him.     Want      ,3S4' 
of  fubfiftence  foon  obliged  them  to  fail  back  to- 
wards their  own  frontiers,  after  having  burnt  all 
the    open    towns,    and     having    plundered    the 
country    through    which    they    marched    with    a 
cruelty  and   licence   more  becoming    a  body  of 
light  troops  than  a  royal   army  led  by  a  great 


ft 

? 

hi 


monarch. 


But  Henry,  that  he  might  not  difmifs  his  army  The  French 
knout   attempting  fome  conqueft   adequate   to  lnveftRe'nu 
he  vaft  preparations,  as  well  as  fanguine  hopes, 
ith  which  he  had  opened  the  campaign,  inverted, 
enti,  a  place  deemed  in  that  age  of  great  im- 
ortance,  as,  by  its  fituation  en  the  confines  of 
rtois  and  the  Boulonnois,  it  covered  the  former 
province,  and  protected  the  parties  which  made 
incurfiQns  into  the  latter.     The  town,  which  was 
ftrongly  fortified  and  provided  with  a  numerous 
arrifon,    made   a   gallant    defence ;    but    being 
armly  prelled  by  a  powerful  army,  it  muftfoon 
ave  yielded.     The  Emperor,  who   at  that  time 
njoyed  a  ikort   interval  of  eafe  from   the  gout, 
as   lb  felicitous    to  lave   it,    that,  although  he 
could  bear  no  other  motion  but  that  of  a  litter, 
he  inrtantly  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
which  having  received  feveral  reinforcements  was 
now  ftrong  enough  to  approach  the  enemy.    The 
French  were  eager  to  decide  the  fate  of  Renti  by 
L  4  a  battle, 
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B  °xi°  K  a  ^att^e>  anc*  expelled  it  from  the  Emperor's 
~»  arrival  in  his  camp ;  but  Charles  avoided  a  ge- 
neral action  with  great  induflry,  and  as  he  had 
nothing  in  view  but  to  fave  the  town,  he  hoped 
to  accomplilh  that,  without  expofing  himfelf  to 
the  confequences  of  fuch  a  dangerous  and  doubt- 
ful event. 

Anafuon         Notwithstanding  all  his  precautions,  a  dif- 

between  the  m  * 

two  armies,  pute,  about  a  pod  which  both  armies  endeavour- 
ed to  feize,  brought  on  an  engagement  which 
proved  almoft  general.  The  Duke  of  Guife, 
who  commanded  the  wing  of  the  French  which 
flood  the  brunt  of  the  combat,  difplayed  valour 
and  conduct  worthy  of  the  defender  of  Metz ; 
the  Imperialitls  after  an  obftinate  flruggle  were 
repulfed  ;  the  French  remained  mailers  of  the 
pod  in  difpute,  and  if  the  Conflable,  either  from 
his  natural  caution  and  flownefs,  or  from  unwil- 
lingnefs  to  fupport  a  rival  whom  he  hated,  had 
not  delayed  bringing  up  the  main  body  to  fecond 
the  imprefiion  which  Guife  had  made,  the  route 
of  the  enemy  muft  have  been  complete.  The 
Emperor,  notwithftanding  the  lofs  which  he  had 
fuflained,  continued  in  the  fame  camp ;  and  the 
French,  being  (Iraightened  for  provifions,  and 
finding  it  impoflible  to  carry  on  the  fiege  in  the 
face  of  an  hoflile  army,  quitted  their  intrench- 
ments.  They  retired  openly,  courting  the  ene- 
my to  approach,  rather  than  fhunning  an  en- 
gagement. 

But 
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But  Charles,  having  gained  his  end,  fufFered  B  °xj°  k 
them  to  march  off  unmolefted.     As  foon  as  his  v — « — ' 
troops  entered  their  own  country,  Henry  threw  The  !«£•. 
garrifons  into  the  frontier  towns,  and  difmifTed  the  vaifp!!" 
refl:  of  the  army.  This  encouraged  the  Imperialifts  cardy* 
to  pufa    forward   with    a   confiderable   body   of 
troops   into    Picardy,    and   by  laying  wade  the 
country  with  fire  and  fword,  they  endeavoured  to 
revenge   themfelves  for   the  ravages   which  the 
French  had  committed  in  Hainault  and  Artois  c. 
But,  as  they  were  not  able  to  reduce  any  place  of 
importance,  they  gained  nothing  more  than  the 
enemy  had  done  by  this  cruel  and  inglorious  me^ 
;hod  of  carrying  on  the  war. 

The  arms  of  France  were  dill  more  unfuccefs-  Affairs  of 
rul  in  Italy.     The  footing  which  the  French  had    ay* 
icquired  in  Siena,  occafioned  much  uneafinefs  to 
loCmo  di  Medici,  the  moft  fagacious  and  enter- 
>rizing  of  all  the  Italian  Princes.     He  dreaded 
:he    neighbourhood   of    a   powerful   people,    to 
rhom  all  who  favoured  the  ancient  republican 
;overnment  in  Florence  would  have  recourfe,  as 
to  their  natural  protectors,  againft  that  abfolute 
authority  which  the  Emperor  had  enabled  him 
to  ufurp ;  he  knew   how  odious   he  was  to  the  Cofrno  $ 
French,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Im-  {<*<»« 
>erial  party,  and  he  forefaw  that,  if  they  were  ^Skai 
permitted  to  gather  ftrength  in  Siena,  Tufcany 
x>uld  foon  feel  the  effe&s  of  their  refentment. 

e  Thuan.  460,  Sec.     Haraei  Ann.  Brab.  674. 

For 
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B  °xi°  K  ^or  tnek  rea^ons>  he  wifhed  with  the  utmoft  fo- 
licitude  for  the  expulfion  of  the  French  out  of 
55*'  the  Sienefe,  before  they  had  time  to  eftablifh 
themfelves  thoroughly  in  the  country,  or  to  receive 
fuch  reinforcements  from  France  as  would  render 
it  dangerous  to  attack  them.  As  this,  however, 
was  properly  the  Emperor's  bufinefs,  who 
called  by  his  interefb  as  well  as  honour  to  dif- 
lodge  thofe  formidable  intruders  into  the  heart  of 
his  dominions,  Cofmo  laboured  to  throw  the 
whole  burden  of  the  enterprize  on  him;  and  on 
that  account  had  given  no  afliilance,  during  the 
former  campaign,  but  by  advancing  fome  fmall 
iums  of  money  towards  the  payment  of  the  Im- 
periallroops. 


He  negoci-       But   as  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands  en- 
*hcSEmpe-    grofled  all  the  Emperor's  attention,  and  his  re- 


ior. 


mittances  into  England  had  drained  his  treafurv, 
it  was  obvious  that  his  operations  in  Italy  would 
be  extremely  feeble  -,  and  Cofmo  plainly  perceiv- 
ed, that  if  he  himfelf  did  not  take  part  openly 
in  the  war,  and  act  with  vigour,  the  French 
would  fcarcely  meet  with  any  annoyance.  As  his 
iituation  rendered  this  refolution  •  neceffary  and 
unavoidable,  his  next  care  was  to  execute  it  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  he  might  derive  from  it  fome 
other  advantage,  befide  that  of  driving 
French  out  of  his  neighbourhood.  With  this 
view,  he  difpatched  an  envoy  to  Charles,  offer- 
ing to  declare  war  againfl  France,  and  to  reduce 
Siena  at  his  own  charges,  on  condition  that 

•     8  mould 
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fhould   be  repaid  whatever  he  fhould  expend  in  B  °,°  £ 
the  enterprize,  and  be  permitted  to  retain  all  his  \ — ,1«- » 
conquefts  until  his  demands  were  fully  fatisfied.       ,55*' 
Charles,  to  whom,  at  this juncture*  the  waragainft 
Siena  was   an  intolerable  burden,  and  who  had 
neither  expedient  nor  refource  that  could  enable 
Rim  to   carry  it  on  with  proper  vigour,  clofed 

:!y  with  this  overture;  and   Cofmo,    v/ell  ac-     • 

qainted  with  the  low  ftate  of  the  Imperial  finances, 

flattered  himfelf  that  the  Emperor,  rinding  it  im- 

poffible   to   reimburfe  him,  would  fufifer  him  to 

:eep  quiet  pofTeflion  of  v/hateyer  places  he  fhould 

mquer  d. 


Enters  itftv 

ir  with 

ance. 


Full  of  thefe  hopes*   he  made  great  prepara 
ins  for  war,  and  as  the  French  King  had  turned  j 
ie  flrength  of  his  arms  againft  the  Netherlands, 
did  not  defpair.  of  affembling  inch  a  body  of 
ten  as  would  prove  more  than  a  fufficient  match 
»r  any  force  which  Henry  could  bring  into  the 
•Id  in  Italy.     He  endeavoured  to  obtain  aflift- 
ice  from  the  Pope,  cr  at  lead  to  fecure  his  re- 
taining neutral,   bf  giving  one  of  his  daughters 
that  Pontiff's  nephew.     He  attempted  to  de- 
ich  the  Duke  of  Orfini,  whofe  family  had  been 
mg  attached  to  the  French  party  from  his  ancient 
nfederates,  by  bellowing  oa  him  another  of  his 
laughters ;  and  what  was  of  greater  confequence 
lan  either  of  thefe,  he  engaged  John  James  Me 
lecino,    Marquis    of    Marignano,    to    take   the  l»I«»«»y* 

J  Adriani  Iftoria  de  fuoi  tempi,  vol.  i.  662, 


command  of 
!o 


command 
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B  xi°  K  cornrnan<^  °f  ^s  armye.  This  officer,  from  a 
u— -v~-j  very  low  condition  in  life,  had  raifed  himfelf, 
1554.  through  all  the  ranks  of  fervice,  to  high  com- 
mand, and  had  difplayed  talents,  and  acquired 
reputation  in  war,  which  entitled  him  to  be  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  greatefl  generals  in  that  mar- 
tial age.  Having  attained  a  ftation  of  eminence 
fo  difproportionate  to  his  birth,  he  laboured  with 
a  fond  folicitude  to  conceal  his  original  ob- 
fcurity,  by  giving  out  that  he  was  defcended  of 
the  family  of  Medici,  to  which  honour  the  cafual 
refemblance  of  his  name  was  his  only  pretenfion. 
Cofmo,  happy  that  he  could  gratify  him  at  fuch 
an  eafy  rate,  flattered  his  vanity  in  this  point, 
acknowledged  him  as  a  relation,  and  permitted 
him  to  afiume  the  arms  of  his  family  :  Medecino, 
eager  to  ferve  the  head  of  that  family  of  which 
he  now  confidered  himfelf  as  a  branch,  applied 
with  wonderful  zeal  and  afliduity  to  raife  troops ; 
and  as,  during  his  long  fervice,  he  had  acquired 
great  credit  with  the  leaders  of  thofe  mercenary- 
bands  which  formed  the  ftrength  of  Italian  armies, 
he  engaged  the  mod  eminent  of  them  to  follow 
Cofmo's  ftandard. 


PettrStroz-       To  oppofe  this  able  general,  and  the  formi- 

zi   entruftcd     ...  .  .     ,     .        .       .       ~  .    __,  r 

vritb  the      dable  army  which  he  had  afiembled,  the  King  of 

theTrench    France  made  choice  of  Peter  Strozzi,  a  Floren- 

J™£ in       tine  nobleman,  who  had  refided  long  in  France, 

as  an  exile,  and  who  had  rifen  by  his  merit  to 

e  Adriani  Iftoria,  vol.  i.  p.  66$. 

high, 


»55*» 
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hioh  reputation,  as  well  as  command  in  the  army. 

He  was  the  fon  of  Philip  Strozzi,  who,  in  the 

year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirty-feven, 

had  concurred  with  fuch  ardour  in  the  attempt  to 

expel  the  family  of  Medici  out  of  Florence,  in 

order  to  re-eftablifh  the  ancient  republican  form 

of  government  ;    and  who  had  perifhed  in  the 

undertaking.     The  fon  inherited  the  implacable 

averfion  to  the  Medici,  as  well  as  the  fame  en- 

thufiaftick  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  Florence  which 

lad  animated  his  father,  whofe  death  he  was  im- 

ttient  to  revenge.     Henry  flattered  himfelf  that 

is  army  would  make  rapid  progrefs  under  a  ge- 

:ral  whofe   zeal    to   promote   his  intereft   was 

iufed  and  feconded  by  fuch  powerful  paffions ; 

fpecially  as  he  had  allotted  him,  for  the  fcene  of 

:ion,  his  native  country,  in  which  he  had  many 

>owerful  partifans,  ready  to  facilitate  all  his  ope- 

itions. 

But  how  fpecious  foever  the  motives  might  Theiiwfc- 
pear  which  induced  Henry  to  make  this  choice,  dfnfeofthw 

■  -  *  J  3    choice. 

it  proved  fatal  to  the  interefts  of  France  in  Italy. 

I!ofmo,  as  foon  as  he  heard  that  the  mortal  enemy 
f  his  family  was  appointed  to  take  the  com* 
land  in  Tufcany,  concluded  that  the  King  of 
France  aimed  at  fomething  more  than  the  pro* 
tecYion  of  the  Sienefe,   and  faw  the  necefiity  of 

Iiaking  extraordinary  efforts,  not  merely  to  re- 
uce  Siena,  but  to  fave  himfelf  from  deftruction f. 


f  Pecci  MejxiQrie  di  Siena,  vol.  iv\  p.  iq$,  kc. 

At 
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e  o  o  k  At  the  fame  time,  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who 

t vi — ;  had   the  entire  direction  of  the  French  affair 

I554'  Italy,  confidered  Scrozzi  as  a  formidable  rival  in 
power,  and  in  order  to  prevent  his  acquiring  any 
increafe  of  authority  from  fuccefs,  he  was 
tremely  remifs  in  (applying  him  either  with 
money  to  pay  his  troops,  or  with  provifions  to 
fuppor:  them.  Scrozzi  himfelf,  blinded  by  his 
refentment  againfl  the  Medici,  pufhed  on  his  ope- 
rations with  the  impetuofity  of  revenge,  rather 
than  with  the  caution  and  prudence  becomin 
great  general. 

Thf  battle         At  Hrrt,  however,  he  attacked  feveral  towns  in 
•no.      "     the    territory  of  Florence   with   fuch   vigour  as 
obliged   Medecino,   in  order  to  check   his  pro- 
grefs,  to  withdraw  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
from  Siena,  which  he  had  inverted  before  Strc: 
arrival  in  Italy.     As  Cofmo  fuftained   the  w! 
burden    of  military  operations,  the   expence  of 
which  murt  foon  have  exhaufted  his  revenues  ;  as 
neither    the    viceroy   of  Naples    nor    gov;: 
of  Milan  were  in  condition  to  afford  him 
feclual  aid  ;  and   as  the   troops  which  Medecino 
had  left  in    the  camp  before  Siena  could  atte 
nothing   againrt   it  during   his   abfence  ;    it 
Strozzi's  hufinefs  to  have  protracted  the  war,  and 
to  have  transferred  the  feat  of  it  into  the  territo- 
ries  of  Florence  ;   but   the   hope  of  ruining   his 
enemy  by  one   decifive  blow,   precipitated  him 
3       into   a  general  engagement   not  'far   from  Mar- 
ciano.     The  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  num- 
ber]! 
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ber  ;    but  a   body  of  Italian  cavalry,  in  which  book 
Srrozzi    placed    great    confidence,    having   fled  * — J — t 
without   making-  any   refiftance,   either  through  in  Vhitii 
the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  the  officers   who  ^'^f!"^. 
commanded  it,  his  infantry  remained  expofed  to 
the   attacks  of  all   Medecino's  troops.     Encou- 
raged,  however,   by  Strozzi's  prefence  and  ex- 
ample, who,  after  receiving  a  dangerous  wound 
in  endeavouring  to  rally  the  cavalry,  placed  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  the  infantry,  and  manifefted 
an  admirable  prefence  of  mind,  as  well  as  extra- 
>rdinary  valour,  they   flood   their   ground   with 
;reat  firmnefs,  and  repulfed  fuch  of  the  enemy 
is  ventured  to  approach  them.     But  thofe  gallant 
:roops  being  furrounded  at  lafl:  on  every  fide,  and 
iorn  in  pieces  by  a  battery  of  cannon  which  Me- 
lecino  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  the  Floren- 
tine cavalry  broke  in  on  their  flanks,  and  a  gene- 
-al  rout  enfued.     Strozzi,  faint  with   the  lois  of 
flood,  and  deeply  affected  with  the  fatal   con- 
iquences  of  his  own  rafhnds,  found  the  utmoft 
lifficulty  in  making  his  efcape  with  a  handful  of 
ien*. 

Medecino  returned  immediately  to  the  fiege  of  M«dwina 
>iena  with  his   victorious   forces,  and  as  Strozzi  slew, 
rould  nor,  after  the  greatefc  efforts  of  activity, 
:ollect  as  many  men  as  to  form  the  appearance 
>f  a  regular  army,  he  had  leifure  to  carry  on  his 
ipproaches  againfc  the  town  without  mokuation. 


6  Pecci  Mcmorie  della  Siena,  vol.  iv.  p.  157 


But 
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B  ^i0  K  ^ut  ^ie  Sienefe,  inftead  of  finking  into  defpair* 


554. 


upon  this  cruel  difappointment  of  their  only  hope 
wbicifJ  of  obtaining  relief,  prepared  to  defend  themfclves 
fehdendbyde  t0  tne  utm°ft  extremity,  with  that  undaunted  for- 
thc  citizens   titude  which  the  love  of  liberty  alone  can  inlpire. 

and  Mon-  g  *  l 

luc.  This  generous  refolution  was  warmly  feconded  by 

Monluc,  who  commanded  the  French  garrifon  in 
the  town.  The  active  and  enterprifing  courage 
which  he  had  difplayed  on  many  occafions,  had 
procured  him  this  command  -,  and  as  he  had  am- 
bition which  afpired  at  the  higher!:  military  dig- 
nities, without  any  pretenfions  to  attain  them  but 
what  he  could  derive  from  merit,  he  determined 
to  diftinguilh  his  defence  of  Siena  by  extraordi- 
nary efforts  of  valour  and  perfeverance.  For  this 
purpofe,  he  repaired  and  flrengthened  the  fortifi- 
cations with  unwearied  induftry j  he  trained  the 
citizens  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  accuflomed  them 
to  go  through  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  fervice 
in  common  with  the  foldiers  3  and  as  the  enemy 
were  extremely  ftrict  in  guarding  all  the  avenues 
to  the  city,  he  hufbanded  the  provifions  in  the 
magazines  with  the  mod  parfimonious  ceconomy, 
and  prevailed  on  the  foldiers,  as  well  as  the  ci- 
tizens, to  reftridr.  themfelves  to  a  very  moderate 
daily  allowance  for  their  fubfiftence.  Medecind, 
though  his  army  was  not  numerous  enough  to 
florm  the  town  by  open  force,  ventured  twice  to 
aflault  it  by  furprife ;  but  he  was  received  each 
time  with  fo  much  fpirit,  and  repulfed  with  fuch 
lofs,  as  difcouraged  him  from  repeating  the  at- 
tempt, 
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tempt,  and  left  him  no  hopes  of  reducing,  the  B  0,°  K 
town  but  by -famine.  <- — » — -» 

'554- 

With  this  view,  he  fortified  his  own   camp  Medecino 
with  great  care,  occupied  all  the  pofts  of  ftrength  fKge  into  a 
round  the  place,  and  having  entirely  cut  off  the    oc  a  c* 
befieged  from  any  communication  with  the  ad- 
jacent country,  he  waited  patiently  until  neceflity 
lhould  compel  them  to  open   their  gates.     But 
their  enthufiafxick  zeal  for  liberty  made  the  citi- 
zens defpife  the  dirtrerTes  occafioned  by  the- fear- 
:ity  of  provifions,  and  even  fupported  them  long 
inder  all  the  miferies  of  famine  :  Monluc,  by  his 
example  and  exhortations,  taught  his  foldiers  to 
'ie  with  them  in  patience  and  abftinence ;  and  it 
vas  not  until  they  had  withftood  a  fiege  of  tea 
lonths,  until  they  had  eaten  up  all  the  horfes, 
logs,  and  other  animals  in  the  place,  and  were 
reduced  almoft  to  their  lafl  morfel  of  bread,  that 
ley  propofed  a  capitulation.     Even   then  they      i5S5. 
lemanded    honourable    terms  j    and    as    Cofmo, 
lough  no  ftranger  to  the  extremity  of  their  con- 
lition,    was  afraid    that   defpair    might   prompt 
them  to  venture  upon  fome  wild  enterprize,  he 
imediately  granted  them  conditions  more  fa- 
vourable than  they  could  have  expected. 

The  capitulation  was  made  in  the  Emperor's    APril  **• 

r  ...  The  town 

iame,  who  engaged  to  take  the  republic  of  Siena  o-iu«-d  by 
inder  the  protection  of  the  Empire  ;  he  promifed  capitulate, 
to  maintain  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  city,  to 
Vol.  IV.  M  allow 
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B  °xi0  K  a^ow  tne  magiftrates  the  full  exercife  of  their 
<-~vS  former  authority,  to  fecure  the  citizens  in  the 
555"  undifturbed  pofTeflion  of  their  privileges  and  pro- 
perty ;  he  granted  an  ample  and  unlimited  par- 
don to  all  who  had  born  arms  againft  him  ;  he 
referved  to  himfelf  the  right  of  placing  a  gar- 
riibn  in  the  town,  but  engaged  not  to  rebuild 
the  citadel  without  the  confent  of  the  citizens. 
Monluc  and  his  French  garrifon  were  allowed 
to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 


Medecino  obferved  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion, as  far  as  depended  on  him,  with  great  ex- 
actnefs.     No  violence  or  infult  whatever  was  of- 
fered tp  the  inhabitants,  and  the  French  garrifon 
was  treated  with  all  the  refpect  due  to  their  fpiric 
Many  of  the  and  bravery.     But  many  of  the  citizens  fufpecting, 
tircr,  Mon-  from  the  extraordinary  facility  with   which  they 
um>i    had  obtained  fuch  favourable  conditions,  that  the 
Emperor,  as  well  as  Cofmo,  would  take  the  flrfl: 
opportunity  of  violating  them,  and  difdaining  to 
poffefs  a  precarious  liberty,  which  depended  on 
the  will  of  another,  abandoned  the  place  of  their 
nativity,  and  accompanied  the  French  to  Monte- 
Alcino,  Porto  Ercole,  and  other  fmall  towns  in 
aadeftabiiih  the  territory  of  the  republick.     They  eftablifhed, 
vernmem      in   Monte- Alcino,  the  fame  model  of  govern-* 
ment  to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed  at  Sie- 
na,   and   appointing  magiftrates  with  the  fame 
titles  and  jurifdidlion,   folaced   themfelves   with 
this  image  of  their  ancient  liberty. 

The 
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The  fears  of  the  Sienefe  concerning  the  fate  of  B  °XI°  K 
their  country  were  not  imaginary,  or  their  fufpi-  < — v — - > 
cion  of  the  Emperor  and  Cofmo  ill-founded;  for  Hardflups  to 
no  fooner  had  the  Imperial  troops  taken  pofieflion  dri'^Jrf 
of  the  town,  than  Cofmo,  without  regarding  the  g^jJdT 
articles  of  capitulation,    not   only  difplaced  the 
magistrates  who  were  in  office,  and  nominated 
new  ones  devoted  to  his  own  intereft,  but  com- 
manded all  the  citizens  to  deliver  up  their  arms 
to  perfons  whom  he  appointed  to  receive  them. 

KThey  fubmitted  to  the  former  from  neceflity, 
hough  with  all  the  reluctance  and  regret  which 
men  accuftomed  to  liberty  feel  in  obeying  the 
irit  commands  of  a  mailer.  They  did  nut  yield 
:he  fame  tame  obedience  to  the  latter  ;  and  many 
>erfons  of  diftinction,  rather  than  degrade  them- 
Pelves  from  the  rank  of  freemen  to  the  condition 
>f  flavcs,  by  furrendering  their  arms,  fled  to  their  ^ 
:ountrymen  at  Monte-Alcino,  and  chofe  to  en- 
lure  all  the  hardfhips,  and  encounter  all  the 
langers  which  they  had  reafon  to  expect  in  that 
lew  Ration,  where  they  had  fixed  the  feat  of  their 
■epublick. 

Cosmo,  not  reckoning  himfelf  fecure  while  fuch  Cofmoat- 

'  °  tacks  thore 

numbers  of  implacable  and   defperate   enemies  who  had  re- 
rere  fettled  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  retained 
ny  degree  of  power,  folicited  Medecino  to  at- 
tack them  in  their  different  places  of  retreat,  be- 
fore they  had  time  to  recruit  their  ftrength  and 
[pints,  after  the  many  calamities  which  they  had 
Suffered,     He  prevailed  on  him,  though  his  army 
M  2  was 
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B  °xi°  K  was  rmjc^1  weakened  by  hard  duty  during  the 
e— y — i  fiege  of  Siena,  to  inveft  Porto  Ercole  ;  and  the 
XS5S  fortifications  being  both  flight  and  incomplete, 
the  befieged  were  foon  compelled  to  open  their 
June  i3.  gates.  An  unexpected  order,  which  Medecino 
received  from  the  Emperor  to  detach  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops  into  Piedmont,  prevented  far- 
ther operations,  and  permitted  the  Sienefe  exiles 
to  refide  for  fome  time  undifturbed  in  Monte- 
Alcino.  But  their  unhappy  countrymen  who  re- 
mained at  Siena,  were  not  yet  at  the  end  of  their 
fufferings  •,  for  the  Emperor,  inftead  of  adhering 
to  the  articles  of  capitulation,  granted  his  fon 
Philip  the  inveftiture  of  that  city  and  all  its  de- 
pendencies ;  and  Francis  de  Toledo,  in  the  name 
of  their  new  mailer,  proceeded  to  fettle  the  civil 
and  military  government,  treated  them  like  a 
conquered  people,  and  fubje&ed  them  to  the 
Spanifh  yoke,  without  paying  any  regard  what- 
ever to  their  privileges  or  eftablifhed  forms  of 
policy  \ 

•pmtSou  The  Imperial  army  in  Piedmont  had  been  fo 
wont.  feeble,  for  fome  time,  and  its  commander  fo  in- 
active, that  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  give  vigour 
to  his  operations  in  that  quarter,  found  it  necef- 
lary  not  only  to  call  off  Medecino's  troops  from 
Tufcany  while  in  the  career  of  conqueft,  but  to 

*  Slcid.  617.  Thuan.  lib.  xv.  526.  537.  Joan.  Came- 
rarii  adnot.  rer.  pracipuarum  ab  anno  1550  ad  1561  apj 
Frcherum,  vol.  iii.  p.  564.  Pecci  Memorie  della  Sicnn,  iv. 
164,  &c. 
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employ  in   Piedmont  a  general  of  fuch  reputa-  book 
tion  and  abilities,  as   might  counterbalance  the  - — » — t 
great  military  talents   of  the  Marechal  Briflac,      1S5S* 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  French  forces  in  that 
country. 

He  pitched  on  the  Duke  of  Alva  for  that  pur-  Ch.arIe8; >p- 

*  *  points  the 

pofe  j  but  it  was  as  much  the  effect  of  a  court  Duke  of 

r  .     .  r  --^     1  .        Alva  gene- 

lntngue,  as  or  his  opinion  or  the  Duke  s  merit,  raiiffimo 
which  led  him  to  this  choice.     Alva  had  long  at- 
tended Philip  with  the  utmoft  affiduity,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  work  himfelf  into  his  confidence 

Kbv  all  the  infinuating  arts  of  which  his  haughty 
d  inflexible  nature  was  capable.  As  he  nearly 
fembled  that  Prince  in  many  features  of  his 
aracler,  he  began  to  gain  much  of  his  good- 
11.  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  Philip's  favourite, 
(ho  dreaded  the  progrefs  which  this  formidable 
val  made  in  his  matter's  affections,  had  the  ad- 
■efs  to  prevail  with  the  Emperor  to  name  Alva 
this  command.  The  Duke,  though  fenfible 
that  hie  owed  this  diflinction  to  the  malicious  arts 
of  an  enemy,  who  had  no  other  aim  than  to  re- 
move him  at  a  diftance  from  court,  was  of  fuch 
punctilious  honour,  that  he  would  not  decline  a 
command  that  appeared  dangerous  and  difficult, 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  haughty,  that  he  would 
not  accept  of  it  but  on  his  own  terms,  infilling 
on  being  appointed  the  Emperor's  Vicar-generai 
in  Italy,  with  the  fupreme  military  command  in 
the  Imperial  and  Spanifh  territories  in  that 
intry.  Charles  granted  all  his  demands  y  and 
M  3  he 


able. 
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B  °xi°  K  ^c  t00^  P°^e^10n  °f  ms  new  dignity  with  almoft 
^ — -v >  unlimited  authority. 

'555. 

His  open-        His   firfl:   operations,    however,    were  neither 

tiens  there  .  .      r       •  .      , 

inconfidcr-  proportioned  to  his  former  reputation  and  the  ex- 
tenfive  powers  with  which  he  was  inverted,  nor 
did  they  come  up  to  the  Emperor's  expectations. 
BrifTac  had  under  his  command  an  army  which, 
though  inferior  in  number  to  the  Imperialists, 
was  compofed  of  chofen  troops,  which  having 
grown  old  in  fervice  in  that  country  where  every 
town  was  fortified,  and  every  cattle  capable  of 
being  defended,  were  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  manner  of  carrying  on  war  there.  By 
their  valour,  and  his  own  good  conduct,  BriiTac 
not  only  defeated  all  the  attempts  of  the  Impe- 
rialisms, but  added  new  conquefts  to  the  territories 
of  which  he  was  formerly  mafter.  Alva,  after 
having  boafted,  with  his  ufual  arrogance,  that  he 
would  drive  the  French  out  of  Piedmont,  in  a 
few  weeks,  was  obliged  to  retire  into  winter-quar- 
ters, with  the  ignominy  of  being  unable  to  pre- 
serve entire  that  part  of  the  country  of  which  the 
Emperor  had  hitherto  kept  poffeflion  \ 

As  the  operations  of  this  campaign  in  Pied- 
mont were  indecifive,   thofe  in   the  Netherlands 

re  inconfiderable,  neither  the  Emperor  nor 
K:ng  of  France  being  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
an  army  flrong  enough  to  undertake  any  enrer- 

1  Thuan.  lib.  xv.  529.  Cuichcnon  t^ift,  de  Savoye, 
torn.  i.  670. 

prize 
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prize  of  moment.     But  what  Charles  wanted  in  book 

force,  he  endeavoured  to  fupply  by  a  bold  Itrata-  i ^1— > 

gem,    the    iuccefs    of   which   would    have   been      ,55S* 

'  .  A  conipi- 

equal  to  that  of  the  moil  vigorous  campaign,  racy  robe- 
During  the  liege  of  Metz,  Leonard,  Father  Guar-  to  the  im- 
dian  of  a  convent  of  Franciicans  in  that  city,  penal  '* 
had  infinuated  himfelf  far  into  the  efteem  and 
favour  of  the  Duke  of  Guife,  by  his  attachment 
to  the  French.  Being  a  man  of  an  aclive  and  in- 
triguing fpirit,  he  had  been  extremely  ufeful  both 
in  animating  the  inhabitants  to  fuftain  with  pa- 
tience all  the  hardihips.  of  the  fiege,  andrin  pro- 
curing, intelligence  of  the  enemies  defigns  and 
lotions.  The  merit  of  thofe  important  fervices, 
Ugether  with  the  warm  recommendations  of  the 
ike  of  Guile,  fecured  him  fuch  high  conv- 
ince wi'th  Viellevillc,  who  was  appointed  «gover- 
of  Metz  when  Guife  left  the  town,  that  he 
w.k;  permitted  to  converfe  or  correfpond  with 
whatever  pcrfons  he  chofe,  and  nothing  that  he 
created  any  fufpicion.  This  monk,  from 
levity  natural  to  bold  and  projecting  adven- 
irers ;  or  from  refentment  againft  the  French, 
10  had  not  beftowed  on  him  fuch  rewards  as 
thought  due  to  his  own  merit  •,  or  tempted 
by  the  unlimited  confidence  which  was  placed 
in  him,  to  imagine  that  he  might  carry  on  and 
accomplifh  any  fcheme  with  perfect  fecurity, 
formed  a  defign  of  betraying  Metz  to  the  Irrw 
perialifts. 

M  4  Hk 
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B  ^i0  K       ^E  communicatc<^  hls  intention  to  the  Queen- 

v dowager  of  Hungary,   who  governed   the  Low 

The55ia*Q  Countries  in  name  of  her  brother.  She  approv- 
ed it.  ing,  without  any  fcruple,  an  aft  of.  treachery, 
from  which  the  Emperor  might  derive  fuch  fig- 
nal  advantage,  afTifted  the  Father  Gu  rdian  in 
concerting  the  m^ft  proper  plan  for  enfuring  its 
fuccefs.  They  agreed,  that  the  Father  Guar- 
dian mould  endeavour  to  gain  his  monks  to  con- 
cur In  prompting  the  defign  ;  that  he  fhould  in- 
troduce into  the  convent  a  certain  number  of 
chofen  foldiers,  difguifed  in  the  habit  of  friars  $ 
that  when  every  thing  was  ripe  for  execution,  the 
governor  of  Thionville  fliould  march  towards 
Metz  in  the  night  with  a  confiderable  body 
of  troops,,  and  attempt  to  fcale  the  ramparts ; 
that  while  the  garrifon  was  employed  in  redd- 
ing the  aflailants,  the  monks  fhould  fet  fire  to 
the  town  in  different  places  ;  that  the  foldiers 
who  lay  concealed  fhould  faliy  out  of  the  con- 
vent, and  attack  thofe  who  defended  the  ram- 
parts in  the  rear.  Amidft  the  univerfal  terror 
and  confufion,  which  events  fo  unexpected  would 
occafion,  it  was  not  doubted  but  that  the  Im- 
perialifts  might  become  matters  of  the  town.  As 
a  recompence  for  this  fervice  the  Father  Guardian 
fiipulated  that  he  fhould  be  appointed  bifhop  of 
tz,  and  ample  rewards  were  promifed  to  fuch 
of  his  monks  as  fhould  be  rmft  active  in  co-ope- 
rating with  him. 


The 
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The  Father  Guardian  accomplished  what  he  B  o  °  K 
had  undertaken  to  perform  with  great  fecrecy  and  <--v~-j 
lifpatch.     By  his  authority  and  arguments,    as      l555' 
ell  as  by  the   profpect  of  wealth    or  honours 
hich  he  fet  before  his  monks,   he  prevailed  on 
all  of  them  to  enter  into  the  confpiracy.     He  in- 
troduced into  the  convent,  without  being  fufpect- 
ed,  as  many  foldiers  as  were  thought  fufficient. 
The  governor  of  Thionville,    apprized  in  due 
time  of  the  defign,  had  affembled  a  proper  num- 
ber of  troops  for  executing  it ;   and  the  moment 
approached,   which  probably  would  have  wrefted 
from  Henry  the  moit  important  of  all  his  con- 
quells, 

But,  happily  for  France,  on  the  very  day  that  is  difcover- 
was  fixed  for  ftriking  the  blow,  Vielleville,  an  ed* 
able  and  vigilant  officer,  received  information 
from  a  fpy  whom  he  entertained  at  Thionville, 
that  certain  Francifcan  friars  reforted  frequently 
thither,  and  were  admitted  to  many  private  con- 
ferences with  the  governor,  who  was  carrying  on 

reparations  for  fome  military  enterprize  with 
great  difpatch,  but  with  a  mod  myfterious 
fecrecy.     This  was  fufficient  to  awaken  Vielle- 

ille's  fufpicions.  Without  communicating  thefe 
to  any  perfon,  he  inftantly  vifited  the  convent  of 
Francifcans  ;  detected  the  foldiers  who  were  con- 
cealed there ;  and  forced  them  to  difcover  as 
much  as  they  knew  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
enterprize.    The  Father  Guardian,  who  had  gone 

to 
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B  ^1°  K  t0  Thionville  that  he  might  put  the  lad  hand  to 
s — ^ — — »  his  machinations,  was  feized  at  the  gate  as  he  re-. 


*555,  turned  ;  and  he,  in  order  to  fave  himfelf  from 
the  rack,  revealed  all  the  circumftances  of  the 
confpiracy. 

a  body  of        Vielleville   not  fatisfied  with  having  feized 

Impenaltfts  i  #  i      ,  • 

Seated,  the  traitors,  and  having  fruftrated  their  ichemes, 
was  folicitous  to  take  advantage  of  the  difcove- 
ries  which  he  had  made,  fo  as  to  be  revenged  oa 
the  Imperialifls.  For  this  purpofe  he  marched 
out  with  the  beft  troops  in  his  garrifon,  and 
placing  thefe  in  ambufh  near  the  road,  by  which 
the  Father  Guardian  had  informed  him  that  the 
governor  of  Thionville  would  approach  Metz, 
he  fell  upon  the  Imperialists  with  great  fury,  as 
they  advanced  in  perfect  fecurity,  without  fuf- 
pecting  any  danger  to  be  near.  Confounded 
at  this  fudden  attack,  by  an  enemy  whom  they 
expected  to  furprife,  they  made  little  refiitancei 
and  a  great  part  of  the  troops  employed  in  this 
fervice,  among  which  were  many  perfons  of  dif- 
tinction,  was  killed  or  taken  prifoners.  Before 
next  morning,  Vielleville  returned  to  Metz  in 
triumph. 

Theronfpi-  No  refolution  was  taken  for  fome  time  con- 
*.i>.:d.  "  cerning  the  fate  of  the  Father  Guardian  and  his 
monks,  the  framers  and  conductors  of  this  dan- 
gerous confpiracy.  Regard  for  the  honour  of  a 
body  fo  numerous  and  refpectable  as  the  Francif- 
cans,   and  unwillingnels  to   afford  a  fubjeel  of 

triumph 
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triumph  to  the  enemies  of  the  Romifli  church  by  B  °  °  * 
their  difgrace,  feem  to  have  occafionecl  this  delay.  \ — v — -* 
But  at  length,  the  neceiTity  of  inflicting  exem-      I5SS' 
plary  punilhment  upon  them,  in  order  to  deter 
others  from  venturing  to  commit  the  fame  crime, 
became  fo  evident,  that  orders  were  ifTued  to  pro- 
ceed to  their  trial.  Their  guilt  was  made  apparent 
by  the  cleared  evidence ;  and  fentence  of  death 
was  paffed  upon   the  Father  Guardian  together 
with  twenty  monks.     On  the  evening  previous  to 
the  day  fixed  for  their  execution,  the  gaoler  took 
them  out  of  the  dungeons   in  which  they   had 
hitherto  been  confined  feparately,  and  fhut  them 
all  up  in  one  great  room,  that  they  might  con- 
fefs  their  fins  one  to  another,  and  join  together  in 
preparing  for  a  future  ftate.     But  as  foon  as  they 
rere  left  alone,  inftead  of  employing  themfelves 
n  the  religious  exercifes  fuitable  to  their  con- 
ition,     they     began    to    reproach    the    Father 
uardian,  and  four  of  the  fenior  monks  who  had 
ieen  moft  active  in  feducing  them,  for  their  in- 
•rdinate  ambition,  which  had  brought  fuch  mifery 
»n  them,    and  fuch  difgrace  upon  their  order, 
rom  reproaches  they  proceeded  to  curfes  and 
execrations,  and  at  laft,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  and 
lefpair,  they  fell  upon  them  with  fuch  violence, 
that  they  murdered  the  Father  Guardian  on  the 
fpot,  and  fo  difabled  the  other  four,  that  it  be- 
came neceffary  to  carry  them  next  morning  in  a 
cart,  together  with  the  dead  body  of  the  Father 
Guardian,  to  the  place  of  execution.     Six  of  the 
8  youngeft 
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youngeft  were  pardoned,  the  reft  differed  the  pu- 
nifhment  which  their  crime  merited k. 


a  fruitiefe        Thotoh  both  parties,  exridufted  by  the  length 

negotiation         r       ,  •       ,  ,   .        -  .  _   . 

in  or  >r  to  of  the  war,  carried  ::  on  in  this  languishing 
pea^c.'  manner,  neither  of  them  fhewed  any  difpofnion 
to  liften  to  overtures  of  peace.  Cardinal  Pole 
indeed  laboured  with  all  the  zeal  becoming  his 
piety  and  humanity,  tore-eftablifh  concord  among 
the  Princes  of  Chriftcndom.  He  had  not  only 
perfuadtd  his  miftrefs,  the  Queen  of  England, 
to  enter  warmly  into  his  fentiments,  and  to  offer 
her  mediation  to  the  contending  powers,  but  had 
prevailed  both  on  the  Emperor  and  King  of 
France  to  fend  their  plenipotentiaries  to  a  village 
between  Gravelir.es  and  Ardres.  He  himfelf, 
together  with  Gardiner  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  re- 
paired thither  in  order  to  prefide  as  mediators  in 
the  conferences,  which  were  to  be  held  for  ad j lift- 
ing all  the  points  in  difference.  But  though 
each  of  the  monarchs  committed  this  negociation 
to  fome  of  their  minifters,  in  whom  they  placed 
the  greateft  confidence,  it  was  foon  evident  that 
they  came  together  with  no  fincere  defire  of  ac- 
M«y  si.  commodation.  Each  propofed  articles  fo  extra- 
vagant that  they  could  have  no  hopes  of  their 
being  accepted.  Pole,  after  exerting,  in  vain, 
all  his  zeal,  addrefs,  and  invention,  in  order  to 

k  Thuan.  lib.  xv.  p.  522.  Belcar.  Com.  Rcr.  Gal.  $6C\ 
^?omoirs  du  Marech.  Viellevillc,  par  M.  Charloix,  torn,  iii. 
p.  249.  &c.  p.  347.  Par.  1757. 
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perfuade  them  to  relinquish  fuch  extravagant  de-  B 
mands,  and  to  confent  to  the  fubftitution  of  more  v. 
equal  conditions,  became  fenfible  of  the  folly  of      ,5SS 
wafting  time,  in  attempting  to  reconcile   thofe, 
whom   their  obftinacy  rendered   irreconcileable, 
broke    off   the   conference,    and   returned    into 
England '. 


During  thefe  tranfactions    in  other  parts  of  Aff/irs  <* 

*  Germany. 

Europe,  Germany  enjoyed  fuch  profound  tran- 
quillity, as  afforded  the  diet  full  leifure  to  deli- 
berate, and  to  eftablifh  proper  regulations  con- 
cerning a  point  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  the 
internal  peace  of  the  Empire.     By  the  treaty  of 
Paffau  in  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty- two, 
it  had  been  referred  to  the  next  diet  of  the  Em- 
pire to  confirm  and  perfect  the  plan  of  religious 
icification,  which  was  there  agreed  upon.     The 
sr.ror  and  cQnfufion  with  which  the  violent  com- 
lotions  excited  by  Albert  of  Brandenburg  had 
lied  the  Empire,  as  well  as  the  conftant  atten- 
>n  which  Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  give  to  the 
rairs  of  Hungary,   had  hitherto  prevented  the 
lolding  a  diet,  though  it  had  been  fummoned, 
(foon  after  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  to  meet  at 
Augfburg. 

But  as  a  Diet .  was  now  neceifary  on  many  ac-  D?et  helJ  at 
counts,  Ferdinand  about  the   beginning  of  this  am  ^eroil 
year  had  repaired  to  Augfburg.     Though  few  of  fpeech  in  it. 

1  Thuan,   lib.  xv,    p.  523.     Mem.  de  Ribier,    tcm.  11. 
p.  613. 

the 
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B   xi°  K  r^e  ^rinces  were  prefent  either  in  perfon  or  by 


their  deputies,  he  opened  the  afTembly  by  a 
555'  fpeech,  in  which  he  propofed  a  termination  of  the 
-diffentions,  to  which  the  new  tenets  and  contro- 
versies with  regard  to  religion  had  given  rife,  not 
only  as  the  firft  and  great  bufinefs-  of  the  diet, 
but  as  the  point  which  both  the  Emperor  and  he 
had  moft  at  heart.  He  reprefented  the  innume- 
rable obflacles  which  the  Emperor  had  to  fur- 
mount  before  he  could  procure  the  convocation 
of  a  general  council,  as  well  as  the  fatal  accidents 
which  had  for  fome  time  retarded,  and  had  at 
laft  fufpended  the  confutations  of  that  afTembly. 
He  obferved,  that  experience  had  already  taught 
them  how  vain  it  was  to  expect  any  remedy  for 
evils,  which  demanded  immediate  redrefs  from  a 
general  council,  the  afTembling  of  which  would 
either  be  prevented,  or  its  deliberations  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  diflentioris  and  hoftilities  of  the 
Princes  of  Chriftendom  ;  That  a  national  council 
in  Germany,  which,  as  fome  imagined,  might 
be  called  with  greater  eafe,  and  deliberate  with 
more  perfect  fecurity,  was  an  afTembly  of  an  un- 
precedented nature,  the  jurifdiction  of  which  was 
uncertain  in  its  extent,  and  the  form  of  its  pro- 
ceedings undefined  :  That  in  his  opinion  there 
remained  but  one  method  for  compofing  their  un- 
happy differences,  which  though  it  had  been 
often  tried  without  fuccefs,  might  yet  prove  ef- 
fectual if  it  were  attempted  with  a  better  and  more 
pacifick  fpirit  than  had  appeared  on  former  occa- 
fions,  and  that  was  to  choofe  a  few  men  of  learn- 
ing, 


ants, 
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ing,  abilities,  and  moderation,  who,  by  difcufiing  B 
the  difputed  articles  in  an  amicable  conference, 
might  explain  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bring 
the  contending  parties  either  to  unite  in  fentiment, 
or  to  differ  with  charity. 

This  fpeech  bciner  printed  in  common  form,  Sufpidons 

r  .  .  and  fears  of 

and  difperfed  over  the  Empire^  revived  the  fears  the  Proteft- 

and   jealoufies   of  the   Proteitants ;    Ferdinand, 

they  obferved  with  much  furprife,  had  not  once 

mentioned,  in  his  addrefs  to  the  diet,  the  treaty 

of  PafTau,     the    flipulations   which    they    con- 

fidered  as  the  great  fecurity  of  their  religious 

iberty.     The  fufpicions  to  which  this  gave  rife 

were   confirmed   by    the    accounts    which    they 

aily  received  of  the  extreme  rigour  with  which 

erdinand  treated    their  Proteftant   brethren    in 

is  hereditary  dominions;   and,  as  it  was  natural 

o  confider  his  actions  as  the  fureft  indication  of 

is  intentions,  this  diminifhed  their  confidence  in 

hofe  pompous  profefiions  of  moderation  or  of  zeal 

or  the  re-eftablifhment  of  concord,  to  which  his 

radtice  was  fo  utterly  repugnant. 


The  arrival  of  the  Cardinal  Morone,  whom  the  Therein- 
Pope  had   appointed   to  attend    the   diet  as   his  the'mtwt 


luncio,    completed    their    conviction,    and   left  ° 


of  a   nuncio 

om    The 

them  no  room  to  doubt  that  fome  dangerous  ma-  Pne t0  the 

,  diet* 

ihination  was  forming  againft  the  peace  or  fafety 
f  the  Proteftant  church.  Julius,  elated  with 
he  unexpected  return  of  the  Englifh  nation  from 
poftacy,  began  to  flatter  himfelf,   that  the  fpirit 
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C  ^,0  K  °f  mutiny  and  revolt  having  now  fpent  its  force, 
the  happy  period  was  come  when  the  church 
might  refume  its  ancient  authority,  and  be  obey- 
ed by  the  people  with  the  fame  tame  fubmiflion 
as  formerly.  Full  of  thefe  hopes  he  had  fent 
Morone  to  Augfburg,  with  inftructions  to  em- 
ploy his  eloquence  in  order  to  excite  the  Ger- 
mans to  imitate  the  laudable  example  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  and  his  political  addrefs  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  decree  of  the  diet  to  the  detriment  of 
the  catholick  faith.  As  Morone  inherited  from 
his  father,  the  chancellor  of  Milan,  uncommon 
talents  for  negotiation  and  intrigue,  he  could 
hardly  have  failed  of  embarrafling  the  meafures  of 
the  Proteftants  in  the  diet,  or  of  defeating  what- 
ever they  aimed  at  obtaining  in  it  for  their  farther 
fecuritv. 


Tberfeatb  But  an  unforefeen  event  delivered  them  from 
all  the  danger  which  they  had  reafon  to  apprehend 
from  Morone's  prefence.  Julius,  by  abandoning 
himfelf  to  ple^fures  and  amufements,  no  lefs 
unbecoming  his  age  than  his  character,  having 
contracted  fuch  habits  of  diflipation,  that  any 
ferious  occupation,  efpecially  if  attended  with 
difficulty,  became  an  intolerable  burden  to  him, 
had  long  refilled  the  folicitations  of  his  nephew 
to  hold  a  confiftory,  becaufe  he  expected  there  a 
violent  oppofition  to  his  fchemes  in  favour  of  that 
young  man.  But  when  all  the  pretexts  which  he 
could  invent  for  eluding  this  requeft  were  ex- 
hailfted,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  indolent  avcr- 

iion 
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fion  to  bufinefs  continued  to  grow  upon  him,  he  B  °  j0  'K 
feigned  indifpofition  rather  than  yield  to  his  ne-  v— v — ' 
phew's   importunity;  and  that  he  might  give  the 
deceit  a  greater  colour  of  probability,  he  not  only 
confined  himfelf  to  his  apartment,   but  changed 
his  ufual  diet  and  manner  of  life.     By  perfiftirog 
too  Jong  in  acting  this  ridiculous  part,  he  con- 
tracted a  real  difeafe,    of  which  he  died  in  a  few 
days,  leaving  his  infamous  minion  the  Cardinal  de  March  *$, 
Monte  to  bear  his  name,  and  to  difgrace  the  dig- 
nity which   he  had  conferred  Upon  him  m.     As  The  nuncio 
foon  as  Morone  heard  of  his  death,  he  let  out  Rome, 
abruptly  from  Augfburg,  where  he  had  redded 
only  a  few  days,  that  he  might  be  prefent  at  the 
election  of  a  new  Pontiff. 


: 


One  caufe  of  their  fufpicions  and  fears  being  Ferarnanto 
hus  removed,  the  Proteftants  foon   became  fen-  w.fting  to 


I 


ble  that  their  conjectures  concerning  Fe^diaand's  p^cftanft. 
intentions,  however  fpecious,  were  ill-founded, 
nd  that  he  had  no  thoughts  of  violating  the 
rticles  favourable  to  them  in  the  treaty  of  Paffau. 
Charles,  from  the  time  that  Maurice  had  defeat- 
ed all  his  fchemes  in  the  Empire,  and  overturned 
the  great  fyflem  of  religious  and  civil  defpotifm, 
which  he  had  almoft  cftablifhed  there,  gave 
little  attention  to  the  internal  government  of 
Germany,   and  permitted  his  brother  to  purfue 

I 

m    Onuphr.      Panvinius    de    vltis    Pontifictim,    p.    320. 
Thuan.  lib.  xv.  517. 
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B  ^i0  K  wnatever  meafures  he  judged  mod  falutary  and 
<— -v — '  expedient.     Ferdinand,    lefs   ambitious   and  en- 
terprifing  than  the  Emperor,  im.  reluming 

a  plan-,  which  he,  with  power  and  refources  io 
far  fuperior,  had  failed  of  accoinplifhing,  en- 
deavoured to  attach  the  Princes  of  the  Empire 
to  his  family  by  an  adminiftration  uniformly 
moderate  and  equitable.  To  this  he  gave,  at 
prefent,  particular  attention,  becaufe  his  fitua- 
tion  at  this  juncture  rendered  it  necefTary  to  court 
their  favour  and  fupport  with  .more  than  ufual 
afliduity. 

Charles  had       Charles  had  again  refumed  his  favourite  pro- 

refumed  his    .  ,  D  ;  r 

plan  of  ai-    ject  of  acquiring  the  Imperial  crown  for  his  fon 

tering  the        ■*••!•  i  •    1        i         «n  •  1       i  •    i 

fucceffion  to  Philip,  which  the  ill  reception  it  had  met  with 
when  ntft  propofed  had  obliged  him  to  intermit, 
but  had  not  perfuaded  him  to  relinquifh.  This 
led  him  warmly  to  renew  his  requeft  to  his  bro- 
ther that  he  would  accept  of  fome  compenfation 
for  his  prior  right  of  fucceffion,  and  facrirlce  that 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  houfe  of  Au'^ria.  Ferdi- 
nand, who  was  as  little  difpofed,  as  formerly,  to 
give  fuch  an  extraordinary  proof  of  felf-denial, 
being  fenfible  that,  in  order  to  defeat  this  fcheme, 
not  only  the  mod  inflexible  firmnefs  on  his  part, 
but  a  vigorous  declaration  from  the  Princes  of  the 
Empire  in  behalf  of  his  title,  were  requifitej 
was  willing  to  purchafe  their  favour  by  gratifying 
them  in  every  point  that  they  deemed  interelting 
or  eflentiah 

Ok 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Turks,  after  having  8  °  °  K 

wrefted  from  him  great  part  of  his  Hungarian  > 0 — ' 

territories,  were  ready   to   attack  the   provinces  *ihl/fSk* 
ilill  fubjecl:  to  his  authority  with  a  formidable  £%£$ 
army,    againft  which  he   could  bring  no  equal  Hunearr» 
force  into  the  field,  unlefs  the  diet  mould  grant 
him  immediate  and  extraordinary  aid.     For  this 
he  could  not  hope,    if  the  internal  peace  of  the 
Empire  were  not  eftablifhed  oh  a  foundation  folid 
in  itfelf,  and  which  mould  appear,   even  to  the 
Protectants,  fo  fecure  and  fo  permanent,  as  might 
not  only    allow*  them  to    engage    in    a    diftant 
war  with  fafety,  but  encourage  them  to  act  with 
'igour. 

A  step  taken  by  the  Proteftants  themfelves,  Hemiarm- 
a  fhort  time  after  the  opening  of  the  diet,  ren-  ftepsuTen 
lered  him  ilill  more  cautious  of  giving  them  any  ^^u0* 
lew  caufe  of  offence.     As  foon  as  the  publica- 
:ion  of  Ferdinand's  fpeech  awakened   the  fears 
ind  iufpicions  which  have  been  mentioned,  the 
lle&ors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  together 
ith  the  Landgrave  of  HefTe,   met  at   NaumV 
burgh,  and  confirming  the  ancient  treaty  of  con- 
fraternity which  had  long  united  their  families, 
they   added   to  it  a  new  article,  by  which  the 
contracting  parties  bound  themfelves  to  adhere  to 
the  confeflion  of  Augfburg,  and  to  maintain  the 
doctrine  which   it  contained  in   their  refpective 


oininions n. 


*  Chytraei  Saxonia,  480. 
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Ferdinand,  influenced  by  all  thefe  confider- 
ations,  employed  his  utmoft  addrefs  in  con- 
Feiuna5nd  ducting  the  "deliberations  of  the  diet,  fo  as  not 
J^JjJJ^i  to  excite  the  jealoufy  of  a  party  on  whofe  friend- 
^ccosnmo-  fhip  he  depended,  and  whofe  enmity,  as  they 
ni<3  not  only  taken  the  alarm,  but  had  begun  to 
prepare  for  their  defence,  he  had  fo  much  reafon 
to  dread.  The  members  of  the  diet  readily 
agreed  to  Ferdinand's  propofal  of  taking  the  flate 
of  religion  into  confideration,  previous  to  any 
other  bufinefs.  But,  as  foon  as  they  entered 
upon  it,  both  parties  difcovered  all  the  zeal  and 
animofity  which  a  fubjecl:  fo  interesting  naturally 
engenders,  and  which  the  rancour  of  controverfy, 
together  with  the  violence  of  civil  war,  had  in- 
flamed to  the  higheft  pitch. 

The  preen-       The  Proteftants  contended,  that  the  fecurity 

fion«  of  the  ...        .  .     .  ,     .         '  r  -      , 

Cathoiick?  which  they  claimed  in  coniequence  ot  the  treaty 
cf  Paffau  (hould  extend,  without  limitation,  to 
all  who  had  hitherto  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
Luther,  or  whofhould  hereafter  embrace  ir.  The 
Catholicks,  "having  firft  of  all  afferted  the  Pope's 
right  as  the  fupreme  and  final  judge  with-refpeft 
to  all  articles  of  faith,  declared,  that  though,  on 
account  of  the  prefent  situation  of  tl  fre, 

and  for  the  fake  of  peace,  they  were  Willi 
confirm  the  toleration  granted  by  the  treaty  of 
Paffau,  to  fuch  as  had  adopted  the  new  opinions; 
they  mud  infid  that  this  indulgence  flioulu  not 
extended  either   to  -.thofe  cities  which  had  con 
ved  to  the  Interim,  or  to  fuch  ecclcfiaftick 


and  Protefl- 

auts. 
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as    fhould    for  the   future    apoftatize    from    the  B  °  °  K 

church  of  Rome.     It  was  no  eafy  matter  to  re-  < *-~> 

concile    fuch    oppofite   pretentions,    which   were      l5:>5, 
fupported,  on  each  fide,  by  the  mod  elaborate  ar- 
guments, and  the   greateft  acrimony  of  expref- 
fion,  that  the  abilities  or  zeal  of  theologians  long 
exercifed    in    difputation  could  fuggeft.     Ferdi- 
nand, however,  by  his  addrefs  and  perfevera.nce  ; 
by  foftening  fome  things  on  each  fide  -,  by  put- 
ting a  favourable  meaning  upon  others;  by  re- 
irefenting   incefifantly    the    necefilty   as    well   as 
:he  advantages  of  concord ;  and  by  threatening, 
m  fome  occafions,  when  all  other  confiderations 
'ere  difregarded,  to   difiblve  the  diet,  brought 
them  at  length  to  a  conclufion  in  which  they  all 
agreed. 

Conformably  to  this,  a  Recefs  was  framed,    Sept.  »$, 
approved  of,  and  publifhed  with  the  ufiial  for-,  of  religion 

malities.  The  following  are  the  chief  articles 
which  it  contained  :  That  fuch  Princes  and 
cities  as  have  declared  their  approbation  of  the 
Confedion  of  Augfburg,  (hall  be  permitted  to 
profefs  the  doctrine  and  exercife  the  worfhip 
which  it  authoriies,  without  interruption  or  mo- 
leflation  from  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans, or  any  power  or  perfon  whatfoever ;  That 
the  Protetiants,  on  their  part,  mall  give  no  dif- 
quiet  to  the  Princes  and  States  who  adhere  to  the 
tenets  and  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome  \  That, 
for  the  future,  no  attempt  fhall  be  made  towards 
terminating  religious  differences,  but  by  the 
N  3  gentle 
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B  °xi°  K  Sc  —  e  anc^  pacifick  methods  of  perfuafion  and 
conference  ;  That  the  Popifh  ecclefiafticks  (hall 
claim  no  fpiritual  jurifdiction  in  fuch  ftates  as  re- 
ceive the  confefiion  of  Augfburg ;  That  fuch  as 
had  feized  the  benefices  or  revenues  of  the  church, 
previous  to  the  treaty  of  PafTau,  fhall  retain 
poflefiion  of  them,  and  be  liable  to  no  profecu- 
tion  in  the  Imperial  chamber  on  that  account ; 
That  the  fupreme  civil  power  in  every  ftate  fhall 
have  righc  to  eftablifh  what  form  of  doctrine 
and  worfhip  it  fhall  deem  proper,  and  if  any  of 
its  fubje&s  refufe  to  conform  to  thefe,  fhall  per- 
mit them  to  remove  wich  all  their  effects  where- 
ever  they  pleafe  -,  That  if  any  prelate  or  eccle- 
fiaflick  fhall  hereafter  abandon  the  Romifh  re- 
ligion, he  fhall  inflantly  relinquifh  his  diocefe  or 
benefice,  and  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  thofe  in  whom 
the  right  of  nomination  is  vefted,  to  proceed 
immediately  to  an  election,  as  if  the  office  were 
vacant  by  death  or,  tranflation,  and  to  appoint  a 
fuccefibr  of  undoubted  attachment  to  the  ancient: 
fyftem  °8 

Reflexions        Such   are  the  capital  articles  in  this  famous 

pro 

prefsof>he  Recefs,  which  is  the  bafis  of  religious  peace  in 
toWion.0  Germany,  and  the  bond  of  union  among  its  va- 
rious ftates,  the  fentiments  of  which  are  fo  ex- 
tremely different  with  refpeft  to  points  the  mod 
interefting  as  well  as  important.  In  our  age  and 
nation,  to  which  the  idea  of  Toleration  is  fa- 

°  Sleid.  620.     F.  Paul,  368.     Pallav.  P.  II.  161. 

miliar, 
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miliar,  and  its   beneficial  effects  well  known,  it  B 
may  feem  ftrange,  that  a  method  of  terminating 
their  diflentions,  fo  fuitable  to  the  mild  and  cha-      I5SS* 
ritable  fpirit   of  ihe   Chrifiian   religion,  did  not 
fooner   occur   to   the    contending   parties.     But 
this  expedient,  however  falutary,  was  fo  repug- 
nant to  the  fentiments  and  practice  of  Chriftians 
during  many  ages,  that  it  did  not  lie  obvious  to 
dilcoverv        Among   the    ancient   heathens,     all 
whofe  deities  were  local  and  tutelary,  diverfity  of 
fentiment  concerning  the  object  or  rites  of  re- 
ligious worfhip  feems  to  have  been  no  fource  of 
Lnimofity,  becaufe  the  acknowledging  veneration 
be  due  to  any  one  God,  did  not  imply  denial 
>f    the    exiftence    or   the    power   of   any    other 
rod  5  nor  were  the  modes  and  rites  of  worfhip 
(tablifhed    in    one    country    incompatible   with 
thofe  which  other  nations  approved  of  and  ob- 
ferved.      Thus    the    errors    in    their    fyftem   of 
:heology  were  of  inch  a  nature  as  to  be  productive 
if  concord  ;    and  notwithstanding   the   amazing 
lumber  of  their  deities,  as  well  as  the  infinite 
rariety  of  their  ceremonies,   a  fociable  and  tole- 
rating fpirit  fubfifted  almoft  uniyerfally  in  the 
pagan  world. 

But  when  the  Chriftian  revelation  declared 
one  Supreme  Being  to  be  the  fole  object  of  re- 
ligious veneration,  prescribed  the  form  of  wor- 
fhip moft  acceptable  to  him,  whoever  admitted 
the  truth  of  it  held,  of  confequence,  every  other 
mode  of  religion  to  be  abfurd  and  iniiious. 
N  4  Hence 
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book  Hence  the  zeal  of  the  firft  converts  to  the  Chrif- 

«* — \ 1  tun  h\ih  in  propagating  its  doctrines,   and   the 

1535  ardour  with  which  they  laboured  to  overturn 
:v  o  h'.r  form  of  worfhip.  They  employed, 
ho>  fc  ior  this  purpofc  no  methods  but  fuch 
a^  fuited  the  nature  of  religion.  By  the  force  of 
powerful  arguments,  they  convinced  the  under- 
standings of  men  ;  by  the  charms  of  fuperior 
virtue,  they  allured  and  captivated  their  hearts. 
At  length  the  civil  power  declared  in  favour  of 
Ghriftianity-,  and  though  numbers,  imitating  the 
example  of  their  Superiors,  crowded  into  the 
church,  many  ftill  adhered  to  their  ancient  fuper- 
ftitions.  Enraged  at  their  obftinacy,  the  mini- 
fters  of  religion,  whofe  zeal  was  (till  unabated, 
though  their  fanclity  and  virtue  were  much 
diminiflied,  forgot  fo  far  the  nature  of  their  own 
million,  and  of  the  arguments  which  they  ought 
to  have  employed,  that  they  armed  the  Imperial 
power  againft  thefe  unhappy  men,  and  as  they 
could  not  perfuade,  they  tried  to  compel  them  to 
believe. 

At  the  fame  time,  controversies  concerning 
articles  of  faith  multiplied,  from  various  caufes, 
among  Chriftians  themfelves,  and  the  fame  un- 
hallowed weapons  which  had  firft  been  ufed 
againft  the  enemies  of  their  religion,  were  turned 
againft  each  other.  Every  zealous  difputant  en- 
deavoured to  intereft  the  civil  magiftrate  in  his 
caufe,  and  each  in  his  turn  employed  the  fecular 
arm  to  crufti  or  to   exterminate  his  opponents. 

Not 
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Not  long  after,  the  bifhops  of  Rome  put  in  their  B  °yr°  £ 
claim  to  infallibility  in  explaining  articles  of  faith, 
and  deciding  points  in  contraverfy ;  and,  bold  as 
the  pretention  was,  they,  by  their  artifices  and 
perfeverance,  impofed  on  the  credulity  of  man- 
kind, and  brought  them  to  recognife  it.  To 
doubt  or  to  deny  any  doctrine  to  which  thefe  un- 
erring inftructors  had  given  the  fanction  of  their 
approbation,  was  held  to  be  not  only  a  refilling 
of  truth,  but  an  acl:  of  rebellion  againfl  their  facred 
authority  :  and  the  fecular  power,  of  which  by 
various  arts  they  had  acquired  the  abfolute  direc- 
tion, was-inftantiy  employed  to  avenge  both. 

Thus  Europe  had  been  accuftomed,  during 
many  centuries,  to  fee  fpeculative  opinions  pro- 
pagated or  defended  by  force ;  the  charity  and 
mutual   forbearance    which    Cliriflianity   recom- 

nends  with  fo  much  warmth,  were  forgotten, 
the  facred  rights  of  conference  and  of  private 
judgment  were  unheard  of,  and  not  only  the  idea 
of  toleration,  but  even  the  word  itfelf,  in  the 
fenfe  now  affixed  to  it,  was  unknown.  A  right 
to  extirpate  error  by  force,  was  univerfally  allow- 
ed to  be  the  prerogative  of  fuch  as  poiTeiTed  the 
knowledge  of  truth;  and  as  each  party  of 
Chriftians  believed  that  they  had  got  poireiTion  of 
this  invaluable  attainment,  they  all  claimed  and 
excrcifed,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the.  rights 
which  it  was  fuppofed  to  convey.  The  Roman 
catholicks,  as  their  fyftem  refted  on  the  decifiona 

fan  infallible  judge,  never  doubted  that  truth  was 

on 
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B  ^'i0  K  on  tne*r  ^c>  anc*  °Penty  called  on  the  civil 
power  to  repel  the  impious  and  heretical  innova- 
tors who  had  rifen  up  againft  it.  The  Proteftants, 
no  lefs  confident  that  their  doctrine  was  well 
founded,  required,  with  equal  ardour,  the  Princes 
of  their  party  to  check  fuch  as  prefumed  to  im- 
pugn or  to  oppofe  it.  Luther,  Calvin,  Cranmer, 
Knox,  the  founders  of  the  reformed  church  in 
their  rcfpective  countries,  inflicted,  as  far  as  they 
had  power  and  opportunity,  the  fame  punifh- 
ments  which  were  denounced  againft  their  own 
difciplcs  by  the  church  of  Rome,  upon  fuch  as 
called  in  queftion  any  article  in  their  creeds.  To 
their  followers,  and  perhaps  to  their  opponents,  it 
would  have  appeared  a  fymptom  of  diffidence  in 
the  goodnefs  of  their  caufe,  or  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  it  was  not  well  founded,  if  they  had  not 
employed  in  its  defence  all  thofe  means  which  it 
was  fuppofed  truth  had  a  right  to  employ. 

It  was  towards  the  clofe  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, before  Toleration,  under  its  prefent  form, 
was  admitted  frrft  into  the  republick  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  from  thence  introduced  into  Eng- 
land. Long  experience  of  the  calamities  flow- 
ing from  mutual  perfection,  the  influence  of 
free  government,  the  light  and  humanity  acquired 
by  the  progrefs  of  fcience,  together  with  the  pru- 
dence and  authority  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  were 
all  requifite  in  order  to  eftablifli  a  regulation,  fo 
repugnant  to  the  ideas  which  all  the  different 
feels  had  adopted,  from  miflaken  conceptions  con- 
cerning 
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cerning  the  nature  of  religion  and  the  rights  of  B  °  °  k 
truth,  or  which   all  of  them  had   derived  from' 
the  erroneous  maxims  eftablifhed  by  the  church 
of  Rome. 


The  Recefs  of  Augfburg,  it  is  evident,  was  Advantage! 
founded  on  no  fuch  liberal  and  enlarged  fenti-  gi0is  peace 

to  the  Lu- 
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ments  concerning  freedom  of  religious  inquiry, 
or  the  nature  of  Toleration.  It  was  nothing 
more  than  a  fcheme  of  pacification,  which  poli- 
cai  confiderations  alone  had  fuggefted  to  the 
ontending  parties,  and  regard  for  their  mutual 
ranquillity  and  fafety  had  rendered  neceffary. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  itronger  proof  than  an 
article  in  the  Recefs  itfelf,  by  which  the  benefits 
f  the  pacification  are  declared  to  extend  only  to 
he  Catholicks  on  the  one  fide,  and  to  fuch  as  ad- 
ered  to  the  confefTion  of  Augfburg  on  the  other, 
he  followers  of  Zuinglius  and  Calvin  remained, 
n  confequence  of  that  exclufion,  without  any 
rotection'from  the  rigour  of  the  laws  denounced 
gainft  hereticks.  Nor  did  they  obtain  any  legal 
curity,  until  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  near  a 
entury  after  this  period,  provided,  that  they 
ould  be  admitted  to  enjoy,  in  as  ample  a  man- 
er  as  the  Lutherans,  all  the  advantages  and  pro- 
motion which  the  Recefs  of  Augfburg  affords. 


But  if  the  followers  of  Luther  were  highly  ana  to  tne 
>leafed  with  the  fecurity  which  they  acquired  by  Cdt  ollck'' 
this  Recefs,  fuch  as  adhered  to  the  ancient  fyftem 
had  no  lefs  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  that  article 

in 
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B  °xi°  K  in   lti  $¥$!  Prci~crvec*  entir-e  to  the  Roman  ca* 

^- 1  tholick  church  the  benefices  of  fuch  ecckfiafticks 

,55S'  as  fhould  hereafter  renounce  its  doctrines.  This 
article,  known  in  Germany  by  the  name  of  tao 
Ecclrfiaftical  Refervation,  was  apparently  fo  con- 
formable to  the  idea  and  to  the  rights  of  an  efta- 
blifhed  church,  and  it  feemed  fo  equitable  to 
prevent  revenues,  which  had  been  originally  ap- 
propriated for  the  maintenance  of  per.fo.ns.  aiuch- 
c  ro  a  certain  fyftem,  from  being  alienated  to 
any  ouier  purpofe,  that, the  Protectants,  though 
they  forefaw  its  confequences,  were  obliged  to. 
relinquifh  their  -  on  to  it.     As  the  Roman 

catholick  Princes  of  the  Empire  have  taken  care 
to  fee  this  article  exactly  obferved  in  every  cafe 
where  there  was  an  opportunity  of'putting  it  in 
execution,  it  has  proved  the  great  barrier  of  the 
Romi(h  church  in  Germany  againft  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  as,  from  this  period,  the  fame  tempta- 
tion of  intereft  did  not  allure  ecckfiafticks  to 
relinquish,  the  eftablilhed  fyftem,  there  have  been 
few  of  that  order,  who  have  loved  truth  with 
fuch  diiinterefted  and  ardent  affection,  as  for  its 
fake  to  abandon  the  rich  benefices  which  they 
had  in  pofleflion. 

M*<*tittt         During  the  fitting  of  the  diet,  Marcellus  Cer- 
PoF1.C  "      vino,  Cardinal  of  Santo  Croce,  was  elected  Pope 
Ai"'19'     in  room  of  Julius.     He,  in  imitation  of  Adrian, 
did  not  change  his  name  on  being  exalted  to  the 
Hi*cha-      papal  chair.     As  he  equalled  that  Pontiff  in  pu- 
rity of  intention,  while  he  excelled  him  much  in 
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arts  of  government,  and  flill  more  in  know-  book 
ledge  of  the  (late  and  genius  of  the  papal  court  j  <_ — I — j 
as  he  had  capacity  to  difcern  what  reformation  it      *5  5' 
needed,  as  well  as  what  it  could  bear;   fuch  re- 
gulations were  expected  from  his  virtue  and  wif- 
dom,  as  would  have  removed  many  of  its  grofTert 
and  mod  flagrant  corruptions,  and  have  contri- 
buted towards  reconciling  to  the  church  fuch  as, 
from  indignation  at  thefe  enormities,  had  aban- 
doned its  communion.     But  this  excellent  Pontiff 
was  only  fhown  to  the  church,  and  immediately 
hatched  away.     The  confinement  in  the'conclave  His  death, 
ad  impaired  his  health,  and  the  fatigue  of  tedious 
ceremonies  upon  his  acceffion,  together  with  too 
intenfc  and   anxious  application  of  mind   to  the 
fchemes  of  improvement    which    he    meditated, 
xhaufted   fo  entirely   the  vigour  of  his   feeble 
constitution,  that  he  fickened  on  the  twelfth,  and 
died  on  the  twentieth  day  after  his  'election1*. 


All  the  refinements  in  artifice  and  intrigue,  pe-  Theefcakm 
culiar  to  conclaves,  were  difplayed  in  that  which  o(PiQii/' 
was  held  for  electing  a  fuccefibr  to  Marcellus  ; 
the  Cardinals  of  the  Imperial  and  French  factions 
labouring,  with  equal  ardour,  to  gain  the  necef- 
fary  number  of  fu Stages  for  one  of  their  own 
party.  But,  after  a  ftruggle  of  no  long  duration, 
though  conducted  with  all  the"  warmth  and  eager- 
nefs  natural  to  men  contending  for  fo  great  an 
object,  they  united  in  chufing  John  Peter  Caraf-     M«yt3. 

p  Thuan.  520.  F.  Paul.  365.     Onuph.  Panvin.  321,  fcc- 
*  fa, 
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B  o  o  k  fa>  the  elded  member  of  the  facred  college,  and 


the  ion  of  Count  Montorio,  a  nobleman  of  an 
,5S5'  illuftrious  family  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  addrefs  and  influence  of  Cardinal  Famefe; 
who  favoured  his  pretenfions,  CaraftVs  own  merit, 
and  perhaps  his  great  age,  which  foothed  all  the 
difappointed  candidates,  with  the  near  profpecl 
of  a  new  vacancy,  concurred  in  bringing  about 
this  fpeedy  union  of  fufFrages.  In  order  to  teftify 
his  refpect  for  the  memory  of  Paul  III.  by  whom 
he  had  been  created  Cardinal,  as  well  as  his  gra- 
titude to  the  family  of  Farnefe,  he  afiumed  the 
name  of  Paul  IV. 

His  nfc  and  The  choice  of  a  prelate  of  fuch  a  Angular  cha- 
racter, and  who  had  long  held  a  courfe  extremely 
different  from  that  which  ufually  led  to  the  dig- 
nity now  conferred  upon  him,  filled  the  Italians, 
who  had  neareft  accefs  to  obferve  his  manners  and 
deportment,  with  aftonifhment,  and  kept  them  in 
fufpenfe  and  lblicitude  with  regard  to  his  future 
conduct.  Paul,  though  born  in  a  rank  of  life 
which,  without  any  other  merit,  might  have  fe- 
cured  to  him  the  higheft  ecclefiafiioal  prefer- 
ments, had,  from  his  early  years,  applied  to  ftudy 
with  all  the  affiduity  of  a  man  who  had  nothing 
but  his  perfonal  accomplifhments  to  render  him 
confpicuous.  By  means  of  this,  he  not  only  ac- 
quired profound  (kill  in  fcholaflick  theology,  but 
added  to  that  a  confiderable  knowledge  of  the 
learned  languages  and  of  polite  literature,  the 
ftudy  of  which  had  been  lately  revived  in  Italy, 

and 
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and  was  purfued  at  this  time  with  great  ardour.  B  <Mp  k: 
His  mind,  however,  naturally  gloomy  and  fevere,  j — ^ 
was  more  formed  to  imbibe  the  four  fpirit  of  the      I55S* 
former,  than  to  receive  any  tincture  of  elegance 
or  liberality  of  fentiment  from  the  latter  -,  So  that 
.he  acquired  rather  the  qualities  and  paiTions  of  a 
reclufe  ecclefiaftick,  than  the  talents  neceffary  for 
the  conduct  of  great  affairs.     Accordingly,  when 
he  entered  into- orders,  although  feveral  rich  be- 
nefices were  beflowed  upon  him*  and  he  was  early 
employed  as  nuncio  in  different  courts,  he  foon 

P  became  difgufled  with  that  courfe  of  life,  and 
languifhed  to  be  in  a  fituation  more  fuited  to  his 
tafle  and  temper.  With  this  view,  he  refigned  at 
l  once  all  his  ecclefiaflical  preferments,  and  having 
ittftictafcd*^  an  order  of  regular  priefls,  whom  he 
denominated  Theatines,  from  the  name  of  the 
archbifhoprick  which  he  had  held,  he  affociated 
himfelf  as  a  member  of  their  fraternity,  conform- 
ed to  all  the  rigorous  rules  to  which  he  had  fub- 
jected  them,  and  preferred  the  folitude  of  a  mo- 
naftick  life,  with  the  honour  of  being  the  founder 
of  a  new  order,  to  all  the  vaft  objects  which  the 
court  of  Rome  prefented  to  his  ambition. 

In  this  retreat  he  remained  for  many  years,  until 
Paul  III.  induced  by  the  fame  of  his  fandlity  and 
knowledge,  called  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to  con- 
fult  with  him  concerning  the  meafures  which 
might  be  moft  proper  and  effectual  for  the  fup- 
prefiing  of  herefy,  and  re-eftablifhing  the  ancient 
authority  of.  the  church.  Having  thus  allured 
4  him 
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B  xi°  K  k*m  ^rom  h's  folitude,  the  Pope,  partly  by  his 

« — v 1  entreaties,  and  partly  by  his  authority,  prevailed 

,55S*      on  him  to  accept  of  a  Cardinal's  hat,  to  re-aflume 
the  benefices  which   he  had  refigned,  and  to  re- 
turn again   into  the  ufual  path  of  ecclefiaftical 
ambition  which  he  feemed   to  have  relinquifhcd. 
But,  during  two  fucceflive  Pontificates,  under  the 
firft  of  which  the  court  of  Rome  was  the  mod 
artful  and  interefted,  and  under  the  fecond  the 
mod  diflblute  of  any  in  Europe,  CarafFa  retained 
his  monaftick  aufterity.     He  was  an  avowed  and 
Litter  enemy  not  only  of  all  innovation  in  opi- 
nion, but  of  every   irregularity  in  practice,  he 
was  the  chief  inftrument  in  eftablifhing  the  for- 
midable and  odious  tribunal  of  the  Inquifition  in 
the  papal  territories;  he  appeared  a  violent  ad- 
vocate on  all  occalions  for  the  jurifdiction  and 
difcipline  of  the  church,  and  a  fevere  cenfurer  of 
every  meafure  which  feemed  to  flow  from  motives 
-of  policy  or  intereft,  rather  than  from  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  the  ecclefiaftical  order,   and   the 
dignity  of  the  Holy  See.     Under  a  prelate  of 
fuch  a  character,  the  Roman  courtiers  expected  a 
fevere  and  violent  Pontificate,  during  which  the 
principles  of  found  policy  would  be  facrificed  to 
the  narrow  prejudices  of  prieftly  zeal;  while  the 
people  of  Rome  were  apprehenfive  of  feeing  the 
The  firft      fordid  and  forbidding  rigour  of  monaftick  man- 
aZiniflrha-8   ners  fubftituted  in  place  of  the  gaiety  or  magni- 
ficence to  which  they  had  long  been  accuftomed 
in   the  papal  court.     Thefe  apprehenfions   Paul 
was  extremely  felicitous  to  remove*     At  his  firft 

entrance 
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entrance  upon  the  adminiftration,   he  laid  afide  B  °  °  K 
that  aufterky  which    had   hitherto  diflinguifhed  1 — v-— * 
his  perfon  and  family,  and  when  the  matter  of      IS:>S' 
his  houfehold  inquired  in  what  manner  he  would 
chuie  to  live,  he  haughtily  replied,  "  As  becomes 
a  great  Prince."     He  ordered  the  ceremony  of 
his  coronation  to  be  conducted  with  more  than 
ufual  magnificence ;  and  endeavoured  to  render 
himfelf  popular  by  feverai  acts  of  liberality  and 
indulgence  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Romeq. 

His  natural  feverity  of  temper,  however,  would  Theeweft 
ive  foon  returned  upon  him,  and  would  have  tachment 
uftified  the  conjectures  of  the  courtiers,  as  well  phews. 

the  fears  of  the  people,  if  he  had  not,  imme- 
iately  after  his  election,  called  to  Rome  two  of 
is  nephews,  the  fons  of  his  brother  the  Count 
Montorio.  The  eldeft  he  promoted  to  be  Go- 
ernor  of  Rome.  The  youngeft,  who  had  hither- 
ferved  as  a  foldier  of  fortune  in  the  armies  of 
Ipain  or  France,  and  whofe  difpofition  as  well  as 
anners  were  flill  more  foreign  from  the  clerical 
:haracter  than  his  profefiion,  he  created  a  Car- 
dinal, and  appointed  him  legate  of  Bologna,  the 
fecond  office  in  power  and  dignity  which  a  Pope 
can  beftow.  Thefe  marks  of  favour,  no  lefs  fud- 
den  than  extravagant,  he  accompanied  with  the 

Inoft  unbounded  confidence  and  attachment,  and 
brgetting  all  his  former  fevere  maxims,  he  feem- 
1  Platina,  p.  327.     Caftaldo  Vita  di  Paolc  IV.  £om.  1615. 
p.  70. 
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B  ^r0  K  cc*  t0  ^ave  no  ot^er  °bje^  tnan  tne  aggrandizing 
y — v— -j  of  his  nephews.  Their  ambition,  unfortunately 
ThwMBbi-  for  Paul,  was  too  afpiring  to  be  fatisfied  with  any 
je£h.pr°"  moderate  acquifition.  They  had  feen  the  family 
of  Medici  raifed  by  the  intereft  of  the  Popes  of 
that  houfe  to  fupreme  power  in  Tufcany  ;  Paul 
III.  had,  by  his  abilities  and  addrefs,  fecured  the 
dutchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  to  the  family  of 
Farnefe.  They  aimed  at  fome  eftablifhment  for 
themfelves,  no  lefs  considerable  and  independent; 
and  as  they  could  not  expect  that  the  Pope  would 
carry  his  indulgence  towards  them  fo  far  as  to 
fecularize  any  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the 
church,  they  had  no  profpect  of  attaining  what 
they  wiihed,  but  by  difmembering  the  Imperial 
dominions  in  Italy,  in  hopes  of  feizing  fotne  por- 
tion of  them.  This  alone  they  would  have  deem- 
ed a  fufficient  reafon  for  fowing  the  feeds  of  dif- 
cord  between  their  uncle  and  the  Emperor. 

p.eafon?  of  But  Cardinal  Caraffa  had,  befides,  private  rea- 
with  the  fons  which  filled  him  with  hatred  and  enmity  to 
impcror.  the  Emperor.  While  he  ferved  in  the  Spanifh 
troops  he  had  not  received  fuch  marks  of  honour 
and  diftincYion  as  he  thought  due  to  his  birth  and 
merit.  Difgufted  with  this  ill-ufage,  he  had 
abruptly  quitted  the  Imperial  fervice  -,  and  enter- 
ing into  that  of  France,  he  had  not  only  met  with 
fuch  a  reception  as  foothed  his  vanity,  and  at- 
tached hrm  to  the  French  intereft,  but  by  con-* 
trailing  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  Strozzi,  who 
commanded  the  French  army  in  Tufcany,  he 

3  imbibed 
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imbibed  a  mortal  antipathy  to  the  Emperor  as  the  B  °  °  K 

great  enemy  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  1 •— j 

the  Italian  dates.  Nor  was  the  Pope  himfelf  in-  I555' 
difpofed  to  receive  impreflions  unfavourable  to  the 
Emperor.  The  oppofition  given  to  his  election 
by  the  Cardinals  of  the  Imperial  faction,  left  in 
his  mind  deep  refentment,  which  was  heightened 
by  the  remembrance  of  ancient  injuries  from 
Charles  or  his  minifters. 


Of  this  his  nephews  took  advantage,  and  em-  They  endea. 
ployed  various  devices,  in  order  to  exafperate  him  nate  the l 
beyond  a  poflibility  of  reconciliation.  They  ag-  fh^Emp™ 
gravated  every  circUmftance  which  could  be  deem- 
ed any  indication  of  the  Emperors  diffatisfaclion 
with  his  promotion  ;  they  read  to  him  an  inter- 
cepted letter,  in  which  Charles  taxed  the  Cardi- 
nals of  his  party  with  negligence  or  incapacity  in 
not  having  defeated  Paul's  election  :  They  pre- 
tended, at  one  time,  to  have  difcovered  a  con- 
fpiracy  formed  by  the  Imperial  minifter  and 
Cofmo  di  Medici  againft  the  Pope's  life  3  they 
alarmed  him,  at  another,  with  accounts  of  a  plot 
for  aflaflinating  themfelves.  By  thefe  artifices, 
they  kept  his  mind,  which  was  naturally  violent, 
and  become  fufpicious  from  old  age,  in  fuch  per- 
petual agitation,  as  precipitated  him  into  meafures 
which  otherwife  he  would  have  been  the  firft  per- 
fon  to  condemn  \     He  feized  fome  of  the  Cardi- 


T  Ripamontii  Hill.  Patriae,  lib.  iii.  1 1 46.     A  p.  Grxv.  Thef; 
ii.  Mem.  de  Ribier,  ii.  615.     Adriani  Iilor.  i.  906. 
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B  °x?  K  na^s  w^°  were  mo^  attacned  t0  tne  Emperor,  and 
confined  them  in  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo  -,  he 
perfecuted  the  Colonnas  and  other  Roman  barons, 
the  ancient  retainers  to  the  Imperial  faction,  with 
the  utmoft  feverity ;  and  difcovering  on  all  oc- 
cafions  his  diftruft,  fear,  or  hatred  of  the  Empe- 
ror, he  began  at  laft  to  court  the  friendfhip  of 
the  French  King,  and  feemed  willing  to  throw 
himfelf  abfolutely  upon  him  for  fupport  and  pro- 
tection. 

induce  him  This  was  the  very  point  to  which  his  nephews 
wifhed  to  bring  him  as  mod  favourable  to  their 
ambitious  ichemes ;  and  as  the  accomplifhment 
of  thefe  depended  on  their  uncle's  life,  whofe  ad- 
vanced age  did  not  admit  of  lofing  a  moment 
unneceflarily  in  negotiations,  inftead  of  treating 
at  fecond-hand  with  the  French  ambaffador  at 
Rome,  they  prevailed  on  the  Pope  to  difpatch  a 
perfon  of  confidence  directly  to  the  court  of 
France,  with  fuch  overtures  on  his  part  as  they 
hoped  would  not  be  rejected.  He  propofed  an 
alliance  offenfive  and  defenfive  between  Henry 
and  the  Pope  ;  that  they  fhould  attack  the  dutchy 
of  Tufcany  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  with  their 
united  forces  5  and  if  their  arms  fhould  prove  fuc- 
cefsful,  that  the  ancient  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment fhould  be  re-eftabiifhed  in  the  former, 
and  the  inveftiture  of  the  latter  fhould  be  granted 
to  one  of  the  French  King's  fons,  after  referving 
a  certain  territory  which  fhould  be  annexed  to  the 
patrimony  of  the  church,  together  with  an  indc- 
5  pendent 
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pendent  and  princely  eftablifhment  for  each  of  B  °  °  K 

the  Pope's  nephews.  u— - y-— j 

1555- 

The  King,  allured  by  thefe  fpecious  projects,  ConftaMa 
gave  a  molt  favourable  audience  to  the  envoy.  rency  oPPo- 
But  when  the  matter  was  propofed  in  council,  the  awe  with" 
conftable  Montmorency,  whofe  natural  caution  lhe  Popc' 
and  averfion  to  daring  enterp.rifes  increafed  wrth 
age  and  experience,  remonflrated  with  great  ve- 
temence  againft  the  alliance.     He  put  Henry  in 
lind  how  fatal  to  France  every  expedition  into  * 
Italy  had  been  during  three  fucceffive  reigns,  and 
fuch  an  enterprife  had  proved  too  great  for 
:he  nation  even  when  its   ftrensnh  and  finances 
rere  entire,  there  was  no  reafon  to  hope  for  fuc- 
:e£,  if  it  fhouid  be  attempted  now,  when  both 
rere  exhaufted  by  extraordinary  efforts  during 
rars,  which  had  laded,  with  little  interruption, 
Imoft  half  a  century.     He  reprefented  the  ma- 
lifefl  imprudence  of  entering  into  engagements 
rith  a  Pope  of  fourfcore,  as  any  fyilem  which 
'efted  on  no  better  foundation  than  his  life,  muff. 
>e  extremely  precarious,  and  upon  the  event  of 
his  death,  which  could  not  be  difhnt,  the  face 
of  things,  together  with  the  inclination  of  the 
Italian  States,    mufl   inftantly  change,    and  the 
whole  weight  of  the  war  be  left  upon  the  King- 
alone.     To  thefe  confiderations  he  added  the  near 
profpecl:  which   they  now  had  of  a  final  accom- 
modation with  the  Emperor,  who,  having  taken 
the  refolution  of  retiring  from  the  world,  wifhed 
tp  tranfmit  his  kingdoms  in  peace  to  his  fon  ;  and 
O  3  he 
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he  concluded  with*  reprefentiag  the  abfolute  cer-. 
tainty  of  drawing  the  arms  of  England  upon, 
France,  if  \t  fhould  appear  that  the  re-eftablifh- 
ment  of  tranquillity  in  Europe  was  prevented  by 
the  ambition  of  its  Monarch. 


The  duke         These  arguments,  weighty  in  themfelves,  and 

of  Guife  fa-  ,  .  i  i  i 

vours  it.  urged  by  a  minifter  of  great  authority,  would  pro- 
bably have  determined  the  King  to  decline  any 
connexion  with  the  Pope,  But  the  Duke  of 
Guife,  and  his  brother  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain, 
-who  delighted  no  lefs  in  bold  and  dangerous  un- 
dertakings than  Montmorency  fhunned  them,  de- 
clared warmly  for  an  alliance  with  the  Pope.  The 
cardinal  expected  to  be  entrufled  with  the  condud 
of  the  negotiations  in  the  court  of  Rome  to  whfch 
this  alliance  would  give  rife  i  the  duke  hoped  to 
obtain  the  command  of  the  army  which  would 
be  appointed  to  invade  Naples ;  and  confidering 
themfelves  as  already  in  thefe  ftations,  vaft  pro- 
jects opened  to  their  afpiring  and  unbounded  am- 
bition. Their  credit,  together  with  the  influence 
of  the  King's  miftrefs,  the  famous  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  who  was,  at  that  time,  entirely  devoted 
to  the  intereft  of  the  family  of  Guife,  more  than 
counterbalanced  all  Montmorency's  prudent  re- 
monftrances,  and  prevailed  on  an  inconfiderate 
Prince  to  liften  to  the  overtures  of  the  Pope's 
envoy. 

Cardinal  of       The  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  as  he  had  expected, 
to°negociatc  was  immediately  fent  to  Rome  with  full  powers 

with 

Pope.  tO 
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to  conclude  the  treaty,  and  to  concert  meafures  B  °  ?  K 

Alt 

for  carrying  it  into  execution.  Before  he  could 
reach  that  city,  the  Pope,  either  from  reflecting 
on  the  danger  and  uncertain  iflue  of  all  military 
operations,  or  through  the  addrcfs  of  the  Impe- 
rial ambaffador,  who  had  been  at  great  pains  to 
Ifoothe  him,  had  not  only  begun  to  lofe  much  of 
the  ardour  with  which  he  had  ftt  on  foot  the  ne- 
gociation  with  France,  but  even  difcovered  great 
unwillingnefs  to  continue  it.  In  order  to  roufe 
him  from  this  fit  of  defpondency,  and  to  rekindle 
his  former  rage,  his  nephews  had  recourfe  to  the 
arts  which  they  had  already  practifed  with  fo  much 
fuccefs.  They  alarmed  him  with  new  reprefen- 
tations  of  the  Emperor's  hoftile  intentions,  with 

Ifrefh  accounts  which  they  had  received  of  threats 
tittered  againft  him  by  the  Imperial  minifters,  and 
with  new  difcoveries  which  they  pretended  to  have 
made  of  confpiracies  formed,  and  juft  ready  to 
take  effect  againft  his  life. 
But  thefe  artifices,  having  been  formerly  tried,  Pauienrag- 
would  not  have  operated  a  fecond  time  with   the  proceedings 
fame  force,  nor  have  made  the  impredion  which  ofAugAu^ 
they  wifhed,  if  Paul  had  not  been  excited  by  an 
offence  of  that  kind  which  he  was  leaft  able  to 
bear.     He  received  advice  of  the  recefs  of  the 
oiet  of  Augfburg,  and  of  the  toleration   which 
v/as  thereby  granted  to  the  Proteftants,  and  this 
threw  him  at  once  into  fuch  tranfports  of  paffion 
againft  the  Emperor  and  King  of  the  Romans,  as 
carried  him  headlong  into  all  the  violent  meafures 
O  4  of 
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B  xj°  K  °^  ^s  nePnews-  Full  of  high  ideas  with  refpeft 
to  the  papal  prerogative,  and  animated  with  the 
fierceft  zeal  againft  herefy,  he  confidered  the  li- 
berty of  deciding  concerning  religious  matters, 
which  had  been  affumed  by  an  afTembly  compofed 
chiefly  of  laymen,  as  a  prefumptuous  and  unpar- 
donable encroachment  on  that  jurifdiclion  which 
belonged  to  him  alone  ;  and  regarded  the  indul- 
gence which  had  been  given  to  the  Proteftants  as 
an  impious  act  of  that  power  which  the  diet  had 
ufurped.  He  complained  loudly  of  both  to  the 
Imperial  ambaffador.  He  infilled  that  the  reeds 
of  the  diet  fhould  immediately  be  declared  illegal 
and  void.  He  threatened  the  Emperor  and  King 
of  the  Romans,  in  cafe  they  fhould  either  refufe 
or  delay  to. gratify  him  in  this  particular,  with 
the  fevereil  effects  of  his  vengeance.  He  talked 
in  a  tone  of  authority  and  command  which  might 
have  fuited  a  pontiff  of  the  twelfth  century,  when 
a  papal  decree  was  fufficient  to  h^ve  fnaken,  or  to 
have  overturned,  the  throne  of  the  greateft  Mo- 
narch; but  which  was  altogether  improper  in  that 
age,  efpecially  when  addreffed  to  the  minifter  of 
a  Prince  who  had  ib  often  made  pontiffs  more 
formidable  feel  the  weight  of  his  power.  The 
ambaffador,  however,  heard  all  his  extravagant 
proportions  and  menaces  with  much  patience, 
and  endeavoured  to  foothe  him,  by  putting  him  in 
mind  of  the  extreme  diftrefs  to  which  the  Empe- 
ror was  reduced  at  Infpruck,  of  the  engagements 
which  he  had  come  under  to  the  Proteftants 
in  order  to  extricate  himfelf,    of  the  neceffity 
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of  fulfilling   thefe,    and  of  accommodating  his  B  °  °  ^ 

conduct   to  the   fituation   of  his    affairs.      But  • ,— a 

weighty  as  thefe  considerations  were,  they  made 
no  impreflion  on  the  mind  of  the  haughty  and 
bigoted  pontiff,  who  inilantiy  replied,  That  he 
would  abfolve  him  by  his  apoliolick  authority 
from  thofe  impious  engagements,  and  even  com- 
mand him  not  to  perform  them  \  that  in  carrying 
pn  the  caufe  of  God  and  of  the  church,  no  re- 
gard ought  to  be  had  to  the  maxims  of  worldly 
prudence  and  policy  1  and  that  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
the  Emperor's  fchemes  in  Germany  might  juftly 
be  deemed  a  mark  of  the  divine  difpleafure  againft 
him,  on  account  of  his  having  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  former,  while  he  regulated  his  con- 
duct entirely  by  the  latter.  Having  faid  this,  he 
turned  from  the  ambafTador  abruptly  without 
waiting  for  a  reply. 

His  nephews  took  care  to  applaud  and  cherifh  andexafpe. 
thefe  fentiments,  and  eafily  wrought  up  his  arro-  nephew*,  '* 
jgant  mind,  fraught  with  all  the  monkifh  ideas 
concerning  the  extent  of  the  papal  fupremacy, 
to  fuch  a  pitch  of  refentment  againft.  the  houfe 
pf  Auftria,  and  to  fuch  an  high  opinion  of  his 
own  power,    that   he   talked  continually  of  his 
being  the  fuccefTor  of  thofe  who  had  depofed 
Kings  and  Emperors  ;  that  he  was  exalted  as  head 
over  them  all,  and  would  trample  fuch  as  op- 
pofed  him  under  his  feet.     In  this  difpolition,  the  Dec.  ir, 
cardinal  of  Lorrain  found  the  Pope,  and  eafily  trea'yVith 
perfuaded  him  to  fign  a  treaty,  which  had  for  its  *rance* 

object 
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K  object  the  ruin  of  a  Prince  againft  whom  he  was 
fo  highly  exafperated.  The  flipulations  in  the 
treaty  were  much  the  fame  as  had  been  propofed 
by  the  Pope's  envoy  at  Paris ;  and  it  was  agreed 
to  keep  the  whole  tranfa&ion  fecret  until  their 
united  forces  fhould  be  ready  to  take  the  field*. 

•jheEmpe-       During  the  negociation  of  this  treaty  at  Rome 

tor  xefolves  .  *?  J 

t«refignhis  and  Pans,  an  event  happened  which  feemed  to 
do^nio'/s.  render  the  fears  which  had  given  rife  to  it  vain, 
and  the  operations  which  were  to  follow  upon  it 
unnecefifary.  This  was  the  Emperor's  refigna- 
tion  of  his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  fon  Philip; 
together  with  his  refolution  to  withdraw  entirely 
from  any  concern  in  bufinefs  or  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  in  order  that  he  might  fpend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  retirement  and  folitude. 
Though  it  requires  neither  deep  reflection  nor  ex- 
traordinary difcernment  to  difcover  that  the  flate 
of  royalty  is  not  exempt  from  cares  and  difap- 
pointment ;  though  moft  of  thofe  who  are  exalted 
to  a  throne  find  folicitude,  and  fatiety,  and  dif- 
guft  to  be  their  perpetual  attendants  in  that  en- 
vied pre-eminence,  yet,  to  defcend  voluntarily 
from  the  fupreme  to  a  fubordinate  (lation,  and 
to  relinquifh  the  porTeffion  of  power  in  order  to 
attain  the  enjoyment  of  happinefs,  feems  to  be 
an  effort  too  great  for  the  human  mind.  Seve- 
ral inflances,  indeed,  occur  in  hiflory,  of  Mo- 

»  Pallav.  lib.  xiii.  p.  163.  F.  Paul,  365.     Thuan.  lib.  xv. 
525.  lib.  xvi.  540.     Mem.  de  Ribicr,  ii.  609,  &c. 

narchs 
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jiarchs  who  have  quitted  a   throne,    and  have  B  °  o  K 

ended  their  days  in  retirement.     But  they  were  ' \ — J 

either  weak   Princes  who    took   this   refolution      I55i' 
rafhly,  and  repented  of  it  as  foon  as  it  was  taken; 
or  unfortunate  Princes,  from  whofe  hands  fome 
ftrong  rival  had  wrefted  their  fceptre,  and  com- 
pelled them'  to  defcend  with  reluctance  into  a 
private  ftation.     Dioclefian  is  perhaps  the  only 
Prince  capable  of  holding  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, who  ever  refigned  them  from  deliberate 
choice,  and  who  continued  during  many  years  to 
:njoy  the  tranquillity  of  retirement  without  fetch- 
ing one  penitent  figh,  or  cafting  back  one  look 
>f  defire,  towards  the  power  or  dignity  which  he 
lad  abandoned. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Charles's  refignation  Themotiv« 
lould  fill  all  Europe  with  aftonifhment,  and  fignatioZ" 
;ive  rife,  both  among  his  contemporaries,  and 
imong  the  hiflorians  of  that  period,  to  various 
:onjectures  concerning  the  motives  which  deter- 
mined a  Prince,  whofe  ruling  paflion  had  been 
uniformly  the  love  of  power,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
fix,  when  objects  of  ambition  operate  with  full 
force  on  the  mind,  and  are  purfued  with  the 
greater!:  ardour,  to  take  a  refolution  fo  fingular 
and  unexpected.  But  while  many  authors  have 
imputed  it  to  motives  fo  frivolous  and  fantaftical, 
as  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  influence  any  reafon- 
able  mind ;  while  others  have  imagined  it  to  be 
the  refult  of  fome  profound  fcheme  of  policy  -, 

hiflorians 
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book  hiflorians  more  intelligent,  and  better  informed, 
v. — w — i  neither  afcribe  it  to  caprice,  nor  fearch  for  myfte- 
I5SS*  rious  fecrets  of  ftate,  where  fimple  and  obvious 
caufes  will  fully  account  for  the  Emperor's  con- 
duct. Charles  had  'been  attacked  early  in  life 
with  the  gout,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  pre- 
cautions of  the  mod  fkilful  phyficians,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  diftemper  increafed  as  he  advanced 
in  age,  and  the  fits  became  every  year  more  fre- 
quent, as  well  as  more  intolerable.  Not  only 
was  the  vigour  of  his  conftitution  broken,  but 
the  faculties  of  his  mind  were  impaired  by  the 
excruciating  torments  which  he  endured.  Dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  fits,  he  was  altogether 
incapable  of  applying  to  bufinefs,  and  even  when 
they  began  to  abate,  as  it  was,  only  at  intervals 
that  he  could  attend  to  what  was  ferious,  he  gave 
up  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  trifling  and  even 
childifh  occupations,  which  ferved  to  relieve  or 
to  amufe  his  mind,  enfeebled  and  worn  out  with 
excefs  of  pain.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  the 
conduct  of  fuch  affairs  as  occurred  of  courfe,  in 
governing  fo  many  kingdoms,  was  a  burden  more 
than  fufficient ;  but  to  pufh  forward  and  com- 
plete the  vaft  fchemes,  which  the  ambition  of  his 
more  active  years  had  formed,  or  to  keep  in  view 
and  carry  on  the  fame  great  fyflem  of  policy, 
extending  to  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  con- 
nected with  the  operations  of  every  different 
court,  were  functions  which  fo  far  exceeded  his 
ftrength,  that  they  opprefled   and  overwhelmed 

his 
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is  mind.     As  he  had  been  long  accuftomed  to 
view  the  bufinefs  of  every  department,  whether 
civil,  or  military,  or  ecclefiaftical,  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  to  decide  concerning  it  according  to 
his  own  ideas,  it  gave  him  the  utmoft  pain  when 
he  felt  his  infirmities  increafe  fo  fait  upon  him, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  commit  the  conduct  of  all 
affairs  to  his  minifters.     He  imputed  every  mif- 
fortune  which  befel  him,  and  every  mifcarriage 
that  happened,  even   when  the  former  was  un- 
avoidable and  the  latter  accidental,  to  his  inabi- 
lity to   take  the  inflection  of  bufinefs  himfelf. 
e  complained  of  his  hard  fortune,  in   being 
ppofed,  in  his  declining  years,  to  a  rival,  who 
as  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  and  chat  while 
enry  could  take  und  execute  all  his  refolutions 
n  perfon,  he  fhould  now  be  reduced,  both  in 
ouncil  and  in  action,  to  rely  on  the  abilities  of 
ther  men.     Having  thus  grown  old  before  his 
ime,  he  wifely  judged  it  more  decent  to  conceal 
is  infirmities  in  fome  folitude,  than  to  expofe 
hem  any  longer  to  the  publick  eye ;  and  pru- 
ently  determined   not  to  forfeit   the  fame,  or 
ofe  the  acquisitions  of  his  better  years,  by  ftrug- 
ing,  with  a  vain  obftinacy,  to  retain  the  reins 
of  government,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
hold  them  with  fteadinefs,  or  to  guide  them  with 
addrefs*. 

But 


*  Dom  Levefque,  in  his  memoirs  of  Cardinal  Granvelle, 
gives  a  reafon  for  the  Emperor's  refignation,  which,  as  I  re- 
colled, 
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But  though  Charles  had  revolved  this  fch 

in  his  mind  for  feveral  years,  and  had   commu- 

ci-cun^an-  nicated  it  to  his  fillers  the  dowager  Queens  of 

h'dTetatd.    France  and  Hungary,  who  not  only  approved  of 

edit-  his  intention,    but  offered  to  accompany  him  to 

whatever  place  of  retreat  he  fhould  chufe ;  ftve- 

ral  things  had  hitherto  prevented  his  carrying  it 

into  execution.     He  could  not  think  of  leading 

his  fon  with  the  government  of  fo  many  king- 

collet,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  hiftorian.  He  fays, 
tli.it,  the  Emperor  having  ceded  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  the  dutchy  of  Milan  to  his  fon,  upon 
his  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  England ;  Philip,  notwith- 
fianding  the  advice  and  intreaties  of  his  father,  removed 
moft  of  the  minifters  and  officers  whom  he  had  employed  in 
thofe  countries,  and  appointed  creatures  of  his  own,  to  fill 
the  places  which  they  held.  That  he  afpired  openly,  and 
with  little  delicacy,  to  obtain  a  (hare  in  the  adminiftration  of 
affairs  in  the  Low-Countries.  That  he  endeavoured  to  thwart 
the  Emperor's  meafures,  and  to  limit  his  authority,  behaving 
towards  him  fometimes  with  inattention,  and  fometimes  with 
hau_htinefs.  That  Charles  finding  that  he  mult  either  yield 
to  his  fon,  or  openly  contend  with  him,  in  order  to  avoid 
thefe,  which  were  both  difagreeable  and  mortifying  to  a 
father,  he  took  the  refolution  of  refigning  his  crowns,  and 
of  retiring  from  the  world,  vol.  i.  p.  24,  &c.  Dom  Le- 
vefque  derived  his  information  concerning  thefe  curious  facls, 
which  he  relates  very  briefly,  from  the  original  papers  of  car- 
dinal Granvelle.  But  as  that  vaft  collection  of  papers,  which 
has  been  preferved  and  arranged  by  M.  L'Abbe  Boizot  of 
Befancon,  though  one  of  the  moft  valuable  hiftarical  monu- 
ments of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  which  cannot  fail  of 
throwing  much  light  on  the  tranf;;C~lions  of  Charles  V.  h  ' 
rot  publifhed,  I  cannot  determine  what  degree  of  credic 
(hould  be  given  to  this  account  of  Charles's  refignation.  I 
have  therefore  taken  no  notice  of  it  in  relating  this  event. 

domsj 
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oms,  until  he  fliould  attain  fuch  maturity  of  age, 
and  of  abilities,  as  would  enable  him  to  fuftain 
hat  weighty  burden.     But    as  Philip  had  now 
eached  his  twenty-eighth   year,    and  had   been 
early  accuftomed  to  bufinefs,  for  which  he  dis- 
covered  both  inclination    and   capacity,    it  can 
hardly  be  imputed  to  the  partiality  of  paternal 
affection,  that  his  fcruples,  with  regard  to  this 
point,    were    entirely    removed  ;    and    that    he 
thought  he  might  place  him,  without  further  he- 
fitation   or  delay,  on   the  throne  which  he  was 
about  to  abandon.     His  mother's  fituation  had 
een  another  obstruction  in  his  way.      For  al- 
hough  me  had  continued  almoft  fifty  years  in 
onfmement,    and   under   the    fame  diforder   of 
nind  which  concern  for  her  hufband's  death  had 
brought  upon  her,  yet  the  government  of  Spain 
was  ftill  vefted  in  her  jointly  with  the  Emperor ; 
her  name  was  inferted  together  with  his  in  all 
he  publick  writs  ifTued  in  that  kingdom ;   and 
uch  was  the  fond  attachment  of  the  Spaniards  to 
her,  that  they  would  probably  have  fcrupled  to 
recognife  Philip  as  their  fovereign,  unlefs  ilie  had 
confented  to  aflume  him  as  her  partner  on  the 
throne.    Her  utter  incapacity  for  bufinefs  render- 
ed it  impoflible  to  obtain  her  confent.     But  her 
death,  which  happened  this  year,  removed  this 
difficulty  j  and  as  Charles,  upon  that  event,  be- 
came fole  Monarch  of  Spain,  it  left  the  fucceffion 
open  to  his  fon.     The  war  with  France  had  like- 
wife  been  a  reafon  for  retaining  the  adminiftration 
of  affairs  in  his  own  hand,  as  he  was  extremely 

folicitous 
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book  folicitous  to  have  terminated  it,  that  he  might 

XI-  .  .  . 

« — -v— — '  have  given  up  his  kingdoms  to  his  fon  at  pe 

1555'  with  all  the  world.  But  as  Henry  had  difcoveivd 
no  difpofnion  to  clofe  with  any  of  his  overtures, 
and  had  even  rejected  propofals  of  peace,  which 
were  equal  and  moderate,  in  a  tone  that  feemed 
to  indicate  a  fixed  purpofe  of  continuing  hostili- 
ties, he  faw  that  it  was  vain  to  wait  longer  in  ex* 
pectation  of  an  event,  which,  however  defirable, 
was  altogether  uncertain. 

The  forma-  As  this,  then,  appeared  to  be  the  proper  junc- 
vhich  he  ture  for  executing  the  fcheme  which  he  had  long 
meditated,  Charles  refolved  to  refign  his  king- 
doms to  his  fon,  with  a  folemnity  fuitable  to  the 
importance  of  the  tranfaction,  and  to  perform 
this  laft  act  of  fovereignty  with  fuch  formal  pomp, 
as  might  leave  a  lading  imprefllon  on  the  minds 
not  only  of  his  fubjects  but  of  his  fucceflbr. 
With  this  view  he  called  Philip  out  of  England, 
where  the  peeviih  temper  of  his  Queen,  which 
increafed  with  her  defpair  of  having  ilTue,  ren- 
dered him  extremely  unhappy  -3  and  the  jealoufy 
of  the  Englifh  left  him  no  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  direction  of  their  affairs.  Having  afTembled 
the  States  of  the  Low  Countries  at  BrulTels,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  Charles  feated  him- 
.  felf,  for  the  laft  time,  in  the  chair  of  ftate,  on 
one  fide  of  which  was  placed  his  ion,  and  on  the 
other  his  lifter  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  regent  of 
the  Netherlands,  with  a  fplendid  retinue  of  the 
grandees  of  Spain   and  princes  of  the  Empire 

ft  and  in. 
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(landing  behind  him.    The  prefident  of  the  coun-  B  °XI°  K 
cil  of  Flanders,  by  his  command,  explained,  in  a  v — .— ' 
few  words,   his   intention   in  calling   this  extra-        555' 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  States.     He  then  read, 
the  instrument  of  refignation,   by  which  Charles 
furrendered  to  his  fon  Philip  all  his  territories, 
urifdiction,  and  authority  in  the  Low-Countries, 
abfolving  his  fubjecls  there  from  their  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  him,  which  he  required  them  to  trans- 
fer to  Philip  his  lawful  heir,  and  to  ferve  him  with 
I  the  fame  loyalty  and  zeal  which  they  had  manifeft- 
ed,  during  fo  long  a  courfe  of  years,  in  fupport 
of  his  government. 
Charles  then  rofe  from  his  feat,  and  leaning 
on  the  fhoulder  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  becaufe 
he  was  unable  to  (land  without  fupport,  he  ad- 

IdreflTed  himfeif  to  the  audience,  and  from  a  paper 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  affift  his 
memory,  he  recounted,  with  dignity,  but  with- 
out oftentation,  all  the  great  things  which  he  had 
undertaken  and  performed  fince  the  commence- 
ment of  his  adminiltration.  Pie  obferved,  that 
from  the  feventeenth  year  of  his  age,  he  had  de- 
dicated all  his  thoughts  and  attention  to  publick 
objects,  referving  no  portion  of  his  time  for  the 
indulgence  of  his  eafe,  and  very  little  for  the  en- 
joyment of  private  pleafure  -,  that  either  in  a 
|>acifick  or  hoftile  manner,  he  had  vifited  Ger- 
nany  nine  times,,  Spain  fix  times,  France  four 
imes,  Italy  feven  times,  the  Low  Countries  ten 
times,  England  twice,  Africa  as  often,  and  had 
Vol.  IV.  P  made 
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made  eleven  voyages  by  feaj  that  while  his  health 
permitted  him  to  difcharge  his  duty,  and  the 
vigour  of  his  conftitution  was  equal,  in  any  de- 
gree, to  the  arduous  office  of  governing  fuch 
extehfive  dominions,  he  had  never  fhunned  la- 
bour, nor  repined  under  fatigue  ;  that  now  when 
his  health  was  broken,  and  his  vigour  exhaufted 
by  the  rage  of  an  incurable  diftemper,  his  grow- 
ing infirmities  admonifhed  him  to  retire,  nor  was 
he  fo  fond  of  reigning,  as  to  retain  the  fceptre  in 
an  impotent  hand,  which  was  no  longer  able  to 
protect  his  fubjects,  or  to  render  them  happy ; 
that  inflead  of  a  fovereign  worn  out  with  dif- 
eafes,  and  fcarcely  half  alive,  he  gave  them  one 
in  the  prime  of  life,  accuftomed  already  to  go- 
vern, and  who  added  to  the  vigour  of  youth  all 
the  attention  and  fagacity  of  maturer  years  -,  that 
if,  during  the  courfe  of  a  long  adminiftration, 
he  had  committed  any  material  error  in  govern- 
ment, or  if,  under  the  prefiure  of  fo  many  and 
great  affairs,  and  amidlt  the  attention  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  give  to  them,  he  had  either 
neglected  or  injured  any  of  his  fubjects,  he  now 
implored  their  forgivenefs  ;  that,  for  his  part,  he 
fhould  ever  retain  a  grateful  fenfe  of  their  fidelity 
and  attachment,  and  would  carry  the  remem- 
brance of  it  along  with  him  to  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat, as  his  fweeteft  confolation,  as  well  as  the 
bed  reward  for  all  his  fervices,  and  in  his  lad- 
prayers  to  Almighty  God  would  pour  forth  his 
■ardent  wiihes  for  their  welfare. 
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Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  B  °  °  K 
knees  and  kitted  his  father's  hand,  <c  If,  fays  he,  <- — ^— ' 
I  had  left  you  by  my  death  this  rich  inheritance,  I5S5t 
to  which  I  have  made  fuch  large  additions,  fome 
regard  would  have  been  juftly  due  to  my  memory 
on  that  account ;  but  now  when  I  voluntarily  re- 
fign  to  you  what  I  might  have  flill  retained,  I 
may  well  expect  the  warmed  expreflions  of  thanks 
on  your  part.  With  thefe,  however,  I  difpenfe, 
and  mall  confider  your  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  your  fubje&s,  and  your  love  of  them,  as  the 
bed  and  mod  acceptable  teftimony  of  your  gra- 
titude to  me.  It  is  in  your  power,  by  a  wife  and 
virtuous  adminiftration,  to  juftify  the  extra- 
ordinary proof  which  I,  this  day,  give  of  my  pa- 
ternal affection,  and  to  demonilrate  that  you  are 
worthy  of  the  confidence  which  I  repofe  in  you. 
Preferve  an  inviolable  regard  for  religion ; 
maintain  the  Catholick  faith  in  its  purity  ;  let 
the  laws  of  your  country  be  facred  in  your  eyes; 
encroach  not  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your 
people  ;  and  if  the  time  fhall  ever  come,  when 
you  fhall  wilh  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  private 
life,  may  you  have  a  fon  endowed  with  fuch 
qualities,  that  you  can  refign  your  fceptre  to  him, 
with  as  much  fatisfaction  as  I  give  up  mine  to 
you." 

As  foon  as  Charles  had  flnifhed  this  long  ad- 
drefs  to  his  fubjects  and  to  their  new  fovereign, 
he  funk  into  the  chair,  exhaufted  and  ready  to 
faint  with  the  fatigue  of  fuch  an  extraordinary 
P  z  effort.. 
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B  °xi°  K  e^r°rt*  ■  During  his  difcourfe,  the  whole  au- 
dience melted  into  tears,  fome  from  admiration 
of  his  magnanimity,  others  foftened  by  the  ex- 
pressions of  tenderncfs  towards  his  fon,  and  of 
love  to  his  people  ;  and  all  were  affecled  with  the 
deeped  forrow  at  lofing  a  ibvereign,  who  had 
diftinguifhed  the  Netherlands,  his  native  coun- 
try, with  particular  marks  of  his  regard  and 
attachment. 

Philip  then  arofe  from  his  knees,  and  after 
returning  thanks  to  his  father,  with  a  low  and 
fubmiffive  voice,  for  the  royal  gift  which  his  un- 
exampled bounty  had  beftowed  upon  him,  he 
addreiTed  the  aiTembiy  of  the  States,  and  regret- 
ting his  inability  to  fpeak  the  Flemifh  language 
with  fuch  facility  as  to  exprefs  what  he  felt  on  this 
interefting  occafion,  as  well  as  what  he  owed  to 
his  good  iubjects  in  the  Netherlands,  he  begged 
that  they  would  permit  Granvelle  bifhop  of  Arras, 
to  deliver  what  he  had  given  him  in  charge  to 
fpeak  in  his  name.  Granvelle,  in  a  long  dif- 
courfe, expatiated  on  the  zeal  with  which  Philip 
was  animated  for  the  good  of  his  fubjccls,  on  his 
refolution  to  devote  all  his  time  and  talents  to  the 
promoting  of  their  happinefij  and  on  his  inten- 
tion to  imitate  his  fathers  example  in  diftin* 
guifhing  the  Netherlands  with  peculiar  marks  of 
his  regard.  Maes,  a  lawyer  of  great  eloquence, 
replied,  in  name  of  the  States,  with  large  pro- 
feflions  of  their  fidelity  and  affection  to  their  new 
fovereign. 

4  Then 
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Then  Mary,  Queen-dowager  of  Hungary,  re-  book 
figned  the  regency,  with  which  fhe  had  been  en-  * — *— -~t 
trufled  by  her  brother  during  the  fpace  of  twenty-      I5s6* 
five  years.     Next  day  Philip,  in  prefence  of  the   January  6, 
States,  took  the  ufual  oaths  to  maintain  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  his  fubjects  ;  and'all  the  mem- 
bers, in  their  own  name,  and  in  that  of  their  con- 
itituents,  fwore  allegiance  to  him1. 

A  few  weeks  thereafter,  Charles,  in  an  afTem- 
bly  no  lefs  fplendid,  and  with  a  ceremonial  equally 
pompous,  refigned  to  his  fon  the  crowns  of  Spain, 
with  all  the  territories  depending  on  them,  both 
in  the  old  and  in  the  new  world.  Of  all  thefe 
•vaft  poffeiTions,  he  referved  nothing  for  himfelf 
but  an  annual  penfion  of  an  hundred  thoufand 
crowns,  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  family,  and 
to  afford  him  a  fmall  fum  for  .acts  of  benefi- 
cence and  charity". 

As 

*  Godleveus  Relatio  Abdicationis  Car,  V.  ap.  Goldaft. 
Polk.  Imper.  p.  377.     Strada  de  Bello  Belgico,  lib.  i.  p.  5. 

u  The  Emperor's  refignation  is  as  event  not  only  of  fuch 
importance,  but  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the  precife  date  of  it, 
pne  would  expe&,  fhould  have  been  afcertained  by  hiilorians 
with  the  greateft  accuracy.  There  is,  however,  an  amazing 
and  unaccountable  diverfity  amo  g  them  with  regard  to  this 
point.  All  agree,  that  the  deed  by  which  Charles  transferr 
red  to  his  fon  his  dominions  in  tfye  Netherlands,  bears  date 
at  Bruflels  the  25th  of  October.  Sandoval  fixes  on  the  28 tfr 
of  Oclober  as  the  day  on  which  the  ceremony  of  reiignation 
happened,  and  he  was  prefent  at  the  tranfaction,  vol.  ii.  p. 
592.  Godleveus,  who  publifhed  a  treatife  de  Abdicatione 
Carolj  V.  fixes  the  publick  ceremony,  as  well  as  the  date  of 
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As  he  had  fixed  on  a  place  of  retreat  in  Spain, 
hoping  that  the  drynefs  of  the  air  and  warmth  of 
Refou-fsto  tne  climate  in  that  country  might  mitigate  the 
fix  h.s  reft-    vi0ience  0f  his  difeafe,  which  had  been  much  in- 

dence  in 

Spain.         creafed  by  the  moifture  of  the  air  and  the  rigour 

the  inflrument  of  refignation,  on  the  25th.  Pere  Barre,  I 
know  not  on  what  authority,  fixes  it  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, Hift.  D'Alem.  viii.  976.  Herrera  agrees  with  Godle- 
veus  in  fentiment,  torn  i.  155.  as  likewife  does  Pallavicini, 
whofe  authority  with  refpeft  to  dates,  and  every  thing  where 
a  minute  accuracy  is  requifite,  is  of  great  weight,  Hift.  lib. 
xvi.  p.  168.  Hiftorians  differ  no  lefs  with  regard  to  the  day 
on  which  Charles  refigned  the  crown  of  Spain ,  to  his  fon. 
According  to  M.  de  Thou,  it  was  a  month  after  his  having 
refigned  his  dominions  in  the  Netherlands,  i.  e.  about  the 
25th  of  November,  Thuan.  lib.  xvi.  p.  571.  According  to 
Sandoval,  it  was  on  the  16th  of  January,  1556,  Sand.  ii. 
603.  Antonio  de  Vera  agrees  with  him,  Epitome  del  Vida 
del  Car.  V.  p.  no.  According  to  Pallavicini,  it  was  on  the 
17th,  Pal.  lib.  xvi.  p.  i63.  and  with  him  Herrera  agrees, 
Vida  del  D.  Felipe,  torn.  i.  p.  233.  But  Ferreras  fixes  it  on 
the  firft  day  of  January,  Hift.  Gener.  torn.  ix.  p.  371.  M. 
de  Beaucaine  fuppofes  the  refignation  of  the  crown  of  Spain 
to  have  been  executed  a  few  days  after  the  refignation  of  the 
Netherlands,  Com.  de  Reb.  Gall.  p.  879.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  in  the  treaty  of  truce  at  Vaucelles,  though  Charles  had 
made  over  all  his  dominions  to  his  fon  fome  weeks  previous 
*  fo  the  conclufion  of  it,  all  the  ftipulations  are  in  the  Empe- 
ror's name,  and  Philip  is  only  defigned  King  of  England 
and  Naples.  It  is  certain  Philip  was  not  proclaimed  King  of 
Caftile,  &c,  at  Valladolid  fooncr  than  the  24th  of  March, 
Sandov.  ii.  p,  6q6^  and  previous  to  that  ceremony,  he  did 
not  choofe,  it  would  feem,  to  aflume  the  title  of  King  of 
any  of  his  Spanifh  kingdoms,  or  to  perform  any  a&  of  royal 
jurifdidtton.  In  a  deed  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  truce,  dated 
April  19,  he  afiiimes  the  title  of  King  of  Caftile,  &c.  in  the 
ufual  ftyle  of  the  Spanifh  monarchs  in  that  age.  Corps  Dipl. 
torn.  iv.     Append,  p.  85. 

or 
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of  the  winters  in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  ex- 
tremely impatient  to  embark  for  that  kingdom, 
and  to  difengage  himfelf  entirely  from  bufinefs,      ,ss6' 
which  he  found  to  be  impotfible  while  he  remain-    , 
ed  in  Bruffels.     But  his  phyficians  rerriQnftrated  obliged  to 
fo  ftrongly  againft  his  venturing  to  fea  at  that  feme  time 
cold  and  boifterous  feafon  of  the  year,  that  he  \lc^t' 
confented,  though  with  reluctance,  to  put  off  his 
voyage  for  fome  months. 


By  yielding  to  their  intreaties,  he  had  the  fa-  Promotes 
tisfaction,  before  he  left  the  Low- Countries,  of  ciationcfor 


taking  a  confiderable  ftep  towards  a  peace  with 
France,  which  he  ardently  wifhed  for,  not  only 
on  his  fon's  account,  but  that  he  might  have  the 
merit,  when  quitting  the  world,  of  re-eftablifh- 
ing  that  tranquillity  in  Europe,  which  he  had 
banifhed  out  of  it  almoil  from  the  time  that  he 
affumed  the  adminiftration  of  affairs.  Previous 
to  his  refignation,  commifiloners  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  him  and  by  the  French  King,  in  order 
to  treat  of  an  exchange  of  prifoners.  In  their 
conferences  at  the  abbey  of  Vaucelles,  near  Cam- 
bray,  an  expedient  was  accidentally  propofed  for 
terminating  hoftilities  between  the  contending 
monarchs,  by  a  long  truce,  during  the  fubfiftence 
of  which,  and  without  difcuffing  their  refpective 
claims,  each  fhould  retain  what  was  in  his  pof- 
fefiion.  Charles,  fenfible  how  much  his  king- 
doms were  exhaufted  by  the  expenfive  and  almoil 
continual  wars  in  which  his  ambition  had  engaged 
him,  and  eager  to  gain  for  his  fon  a  fhort  interval 
P  4  of 
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B  ^1°  K  °**  Peace>  tnat  ne  mignt  eftablifli  himfelf  firmly 

< 1 1  on  his  throne,  declared  warmly  for  clofing  with 

i55  '  the  overture,  though  manifeftly  difhonourable  as 
well  as  difadvantageous  ;  and  fuch  was  the  refpect 
due  to  his  wifdom  and  experience,  that  Philip, 
notwithstanding  his  unwillingnefs  to  purchafe 
peace  by  fuch  concefllons,  did  not  preiume  to 
urge  his  opinion  in  oppofition  to  that  of  his 
father. 

a  trace  Henry  could  not  have  hefitated  one  moment 

coocluded,  ....  r  r      . 

about  giving  his  content  to  a  truce  on  fuch  con- 
ditions, as  would  leave  him  in  quiet  pofTeffion  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  domi- 
nions, together  with  the  important  conquefts 
which  he  had  made  on  the  German  frontier.  But 
it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  reconcile  fuch  a  ftep  with 
the  engagements  which  he  had  come  under  to  the 
Pope,  in  his  late  treaty  with  him.  The  Con- 
ftable  Montmorency,  however,  reprefented  in 
fuch  a  ftriking  light,  the  imprudence  of  facri- 
ficing  the  true  interefls  of  his  kingdom  to  thefe 
rafh  obligations,  and  took  fuch  advantage  of  the 
abfence  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who  had  fe- 
duced  the  King  into  his  alliance  with  the  CarafFas, 
that  Henry,  naturally  fluctuating  and  unfteady, 
and  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  advice  lad  given 
jthFcb.  him,  authorized  his  ambafiadors  to  fign  a  treaty 
of  truce  with  the  Emperor  for  five  years,  on  the 
terms  which  had  been  propofed.  But  that  he 
inight  not  feem  to  have  altogether  forgotten  his 
ally  the  Pope,  who,  he  forefaw,  would  be  highly 

exafpc- 
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exafperated,    he,    in    order  to  foothe  him,  took  B  °  o  5 

care  that  he  fhould  be  exprefsly  included  in  the  . — pmkj 

1556. 
truce  . 


The  Count  of  Lalain  repaired  to  Blois,  and  Ratted  by 

1  both  mo. 

the  Admiral  Coligny  to  Brunels,  the  former  to  narchs. 
be  prefent  when   the   King  of  France,  and   the 
latter  when  the  Emperor  and  his  fon,  ratified  the 
treaty  and  bound  themfelves  by  oath  to  obferve 
ity.     When  an  account  of  the  conferences  at  ThePope** 

r      1  t    •  r  •  aftsni/T;- 

Vaucelles,  and  of  the  conditions  of  truce  which  ment  and 

Kad  been  propofed  there,  were   firft  carried  to 
Lome,  it  gave  the  Pope  no  manner  of  difquiet. 
He  trufled  fo  much  to  the  honour  of  the  French 
lonarch,    that  he  would  not   allow  himfelf  to 
:hink  that  Henry  could  forget  fo  foon,  or  violate 
fhamefully,   all  the  ftipulations  in  his  league 
ith  him.     He  had  fuch  an  high  opinion  of  the 
Emperor's  wifdom,  that  he  made  no  doubt  of 
is  refufing  his  confent  to  a  truce  on  fuch  une- 
[ual  terms  j  and  on  both  thefe  accounts  he  con- 
idently  pronounced  that  this,    like  many   pre- 

*  Mem.  de  Ribier,  ii,  626.  Corps  Diplom.  torn.  iv. 
App.  81. 

y  One  of  Admiral  de  Coligny's  attendants,  who  wrote  to 
the  court  of  France  an  account  of  what  happened  while  they 
refided  at  Bruffels,  takes  notice,  as  an  inftance  of  Philip's 
impolitenefs,  that  he  received  the  French  ambafTador  in  an 
apartment  hung  with  tapeftry,  which  reprefented  the  battle 
of  Pavia,  the  manner  in  which  Francis  I.  was  taken  prifoner, 
his  voyage  to  Spain,  with  all  the  mortifying  circumftances 
of  his  captivity  and  imprifonirtent  at  Madrid.  Mem.  de  Ri- 
bier, ii.  634. 

ceding 
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B  ^1°  K  ce^no  negociations,  would  terminate  in  nothing. 

v— ~-v— ~>  But  later  and  more  certain  intelligence  foon  con- 
,556,  vinced  him  that  in  political  affairs  no  reafoning 
is  more  fallacious,  than,  becaufe  an  event  is  im- 
probable, to  conclude  that  it  will  not  happen. 
The  fudden  and  unexpected  conclufion  of  the 
truce  filled  Paul  with  afionifhment  and  terror. 
The  Cardinal  of  Lorrain  durft  not  encounter 
that  ftorm  of  indignation,  to  which  he  knew 
that  he  fliould  be  expofed  from  the  haughty 
Pontiff,  who  had  ^o  good  reafon  to  be  incenfcd  ; 
but  departing  abruptly  from  Rome,  he  left  to 
the  Cardinal  Tournon  the  difficult  tafk  of  at- 
tempting to  foothe  Paul  and  his  nephews.  They 
were  fully  fenfible  of  the  perilous  fituation  in 
■which  they  now  flood.  By  their  engagements 
-with  France,  which  were  no  longer  fecret,  they 
had  highly  irritated  Philip.  They  dreaded  the 
violence  of  his  implacable  temper.  The  Duke 
of  Alva,  a  minifter  fitted,  as  well  by  his  abili- 
ties as  by  the  feverity  of  his  nature,  for  exe- 
cuting all  Philip's  rigorous  fchemes,  had  ad- 
vanced from  Milan  to  Naples,  and  began  to 
affemble  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Ecclefi- 
aftical  State.  While  they,  if  deferted  by  France, 
muft  not  only  relinquifh  all  the  hopes  of  domi- 
nion and  fovereignty  to  which  their  ambition 
afpired,  but  remain  expofed  to  the  refentment  of 
the  Spanifh  monarch,  without  one  ally  to  protect 
them  againfl  an  enemy  with  whom  they  were  ib 
little  able  to  contend. 

Under 
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Under  thefe  circumftances,  Paul  had  recotirfe  B  °  °  K 
the  arts  of  negociation  and  intrigue,  of  which  * — •— * 
ie  Papal  court  knows  how  well  to  avail  itfelf  in  hc  tempts 
>rder  to  ward  off  any  calamity  threatened  by  an  Ihe'ww^ 
:nemy  fuperior  in  power.  He  affected  to  approve 
tighly  of  the  truce,  as  an   happy  expedient  for 
jutting  a  flop  to  the  effufion  of  Chriftian  blood, 
'e  expreffed   his  warmeft  wifhes  that  it  might 
prove  the  forerunner  of  a  definitive  peace.     He 
exhorted  the  rival  Princes  to  embrace  this  favour- 
able opportunity  of  fetting  on  foot  a  negociation 
for  that  purpofe,,  and  offered,   as  their  common 
father,   to   be  mediator  between   them.     Under 
this  pretext,    he  appointed  Cardinal  Rebiba  his 
nuncio  to  the  court  of  Btuffels,   and  his  nephew 
Ordinal  Caraffa  to  that  of  Paris.     The  publick 
iftructions  given  to  both  were  the  fame;   that 
ley  fhould  ufe  their  utmofl:  endeavours  to  pre- 
rail   with   the   two   monarchs  to  accept  of  the 
'ope's  mediation,  that,  by  means  of  it,  peace 
light  be  re-eftablifhed,  and  meafures  might  be 
iken   for   affembling   a   general   council.     But 
inder  this  fpecious  appearance  of  zeal  for  attain- 
ig  objects  fo   defirable    in   themfelves,    and  fo 
becoming  his   facred   character   to  purfue,  Paul 
concealed  very  different  intentions.     Caraffa,  be* 
ides  his  publick  inftructions,  received  a  private 
rommiftion  to  folicit  the   French   King   to    re- 
lounce  the  treaty  of  truce,  and  to  renew  his  en- 
gagements with  the  Holy  See  -,  and  he  was  em- 
>owered  to  fpare  neither  entreaties,  nor  promifes* 
lor  bribes,  in  order  to  gain  that  point.     This, 

both 
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b  o  o  k  both  the  uncle  and  the  nephew  confidered  as  the 
real  end  of  the  embafly ;  while  the  other  ferved 
to  amule  the  vulgar,  or  to  deceive  the  Emperor 
and  his  Ton.  The  Cardinal,  accordingly,  fet 
out  inflantly  for  Paris,  and  travelled  with  the 
greareit  expedition,  while  Rebiba  was  detained 
fome  weeks  at  Rome;  and  when  it  became  ne- 
cefiary  for  him  to  begin  his  journey,  he  received 
ferret  orders  to  protract  it  as  much  as  pofTible, 
that  the  iiTue  of  CaraffVs  negociation  might  be 
known  before  he  mould  reach  BrufTcls,  and  ac- 
cording to  that,  proper  directions  might  be 
given  to  him  with  regard  to  the  tone  which  he 
Hi  hi  Id  alTume,  in  treating  with  the  Emperor  and 
his  fon  z. 

H:sncrcia-  Caraffa  made  his  entry  into  Paris  with  extra- 
fcutfwfofe,  ordinary  pomp  s  and  having  prefented  a  confe- 
crated  fword  to  Henry,  as  the  Protector,  on 
whofe  aid  the  Pope  relied  in  the  prefent  exigency, 
he  befought  him  not  to  difregard  the  entreaties 
of  a  parent  in  diftrefs,  but  to  employ  that  wea- 
pon which  he  gave  him  in  his  defence.  This  he 
reprefented  not  only  as  a  duty  of  filial  piety,  but 
as  an  act  of  juftice.  As  the  Pope,  from  confi- 
dence in  the  afiiftance  and  fupport  which  his  late 
treaty  with  France  entitled  him  to  expect,  had 
•  taken  fuch  fteps  as  had  irritated  the  King  of 
Spain,  he  conjured  Henry  not  to  fufFer  Paul  and 
his  family  to  be  crufhed  under  the  weight  of  that 

*  Pallav.  lib.  xiii.  p.  169.     Burnet   I  lift,  of  Reform,  ii. 
App.  309. 

refentmtnt 
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refentment  which  they  had  drawn  on   themfelves  B  °  °  K 
merely  by  their  attachment  to  France.    Together  v_ — v — -j 
with  this  argument  addrefTed  to  his  generofity,      ,5s6, 
he   employed    another   which    he    hoped   would 
work  on  his   ambition.     He  affirmed   that   now 
was  the  time,  when,  with  the  mod  certain  pro- 
spect of  fuccefs,    he  might  attack  Philip's   do- 
minions in  Italy ;  that  the  flower  of  the  veteran 
Spanifh  bands  had  perifhed  in  the  wars  of  Hun- 
gary,  Germany,   and  the  Low  Countries ;    that 
the  Emperor  had  left  his  {on  an  exhaufted  trea- 
fury,  and  kingdoms  drained  of  men  ;  that  he  had 
no  longer  to  contend  with  the  abilities,  the  ex- 
perience, and  good  fortune  of  Charles,  but  with 
a  monarch  fcarcely  feated   on   his  throne,    un- 

|>racr.ifed   in   command,  odious   to  many  of  the 
talian  dates,  and  dreaded  by  all.     He  promifed 
hat  the  Pope,  who  had  already  levied  foldiers, 
/ould  bring  a  confiderable  army  into  the  field, 
/hich,  when  joined    by  a   fufficient   number   of 
Tench  troops,  might,  by  one  brifk  and  fudden 
ffort,  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  Naples,   and 
add  to  the  crown  of  France  a  kingdom,  the  con- 
queft  of  which  had  been  the  great  objeel  of  all  his 
redecefibrs  during  half  a  century,  and  the  chief 
otive  of  all  their  expeditions  into  Italy. 

Every  word  CarafFa  fpoke  made  a  deep  im-  Their ef. 
►reflion  on  Henry;  confeious,  on  the  one  hand,  July  31. 

tat  the  Pope   had  juft  caufe  to  reproach  him 
rich  having  violated  the  laws  not  only  of  gene- 
rofity 
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K  rofity  but  of  decency,  when  he  renounced  his 
Jeague  with  him,  and  had  agreed  to  the  truce  of 
Vaucelles ;   and  eager,  on   the  other  hand,    not 
only  to  diftinguifh  his  reign  by  a  conqueft,  which 
three  former  monarchs   had  attempted  without 
fuccefs,  but  likewife  to  acquire  an  eftablifhment 
of  fuch  dignity  and  value  for  one  of  his  fons. 
Reverence,  however,  for  the  oath,  by  which  he 
had  fo  lately  confirmed  the  truce  of  Vaucelles ; 
the  extreme  old   age  of  the  Pope,  whofe  death 
might  occafion  an  entire  revolution  in  the  politi- 
cal fyftem  of  Italy  ;  together  with  the  reprefent- 
ations  of  Montmorency,  who  repeated  all  the 
arguments  he  had  ufed  againft  the  firfl  league 
with  Paul,  and  pointed  out  the  great  and  imme- 
diate advantages  which  France  derived  from  the 
truce  j  kept  Henry  for  fome  time  in  fufpence, 
and  might  poffibly  have  outweighed  all  Caraffa's 
arguments.     But  the  Cardinal  was  not  fuch  a 
novice  in  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  negotiation,  as 
not  to  have  expedients  ready  for  removing  or  fur- 
mounting  all   thefe  obftacles.     To   obviate  the 
King's  fcruple  with  regard  to  his  oath,  he  pro- 
duced powers  from  the  Pope  to  abfolve  him  from 
the  obligation  of  it.     By  way  of  lecurity  againft 
any  danger  which  he  might  apprehend  from  the 
Pope's  death,  he  engaged  that  his  uncle  would 
make  fuch  a  nomination  of  Cardinals,   as  fhould 
give  Henry  the  abfolute  command  of  the  next 
election,  and  enable  him  to  place  in  the  Papal  chair 
a  perfon  entirely  devoted  to  his  intereft. 

In 
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In  order  to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  the  B  °  °  K 

X  1. 


*Si6' 


lonftable's  opinion  and  influence,  he  employed 
lot  only  the  active  talents  of  the  Duke  of  Guife, 
tnd  the  eloquence  of  his  brother  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorrain,  but  the  addrefs  of  the  Queen,   aided  by 
the  more  powerful  arts  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who, 
unfortunately  for  France,  co  operated  with  Ca- 
tharine in  this  point,  though  (he  took  pleafure, 
on  almoft  every  other  occafion,  to  thwart  and 
mortify  her.     They,  by  their  united  folicitations, 
jafily  fwayed  the  King,   who  leaned,  of  his  own 
iccord,  to  that  fide  towards  which  they  wifhed 
lim  to  incline.     All  Montmorency's  prudent  re- 
lonftrances  v/ere  difregarded  j    the  nuncio  ab- 
>lved  Henry  from  his  oath  ;  and  he  figned  a  new 
:ague   with    the    Pope,    which    rekindled    the 
lames  of  war  both  in   Italy  and  in  the  JLow- 
'dtmtries. 


As  foon  as  Paul  was  informed  by  his  nephew  July  }t. 

at  there  was  a  fair  profpect  of  his  fucceeding  in  vioi«nt°pPr«' 

is  negociation,  he  difpatched  a  meffenger  after  llltT 
the    nuncio  Rebiba,   with   orders   to    return  to  Phaip* 
Rome,  without  proceeding  to   Bruffels.     As  it 
was  now  no  longer  neceffary  to  preferve  that  tone 
of  moderation,  which  fuited  the  character  of  a 
mediator,  and  which  he  had  affected  to  affume, 

r  to  put  any  farther  reilraint  upon  his  refent- 
ment  againft  Philip,    he    boldly    threw   off  the 

Inafk,  and  took  fuch  violent  fieps  as  rendered  a 
upture  unavoidable.     He  feized  and  imprifoned 
be  Spanifh  envoy  at  his  court.    He  excommuni- 
cated 
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book  cated  the  Colonnasj  and  having  deprived  Mark 
* — v — i  Antonio,  the  head  of  that  family,  of  the  duke- 
'5s6,  dom  of  Paliano,  he  granted  that  dignity,  toge- 
ther with  the  territory  annexed  to  it,  to  his  nephew 
the  Count  of  Montorio.  He  ordered  a  legal  in- 
formation to  be  prefented  in  the  confiftory  of 
Cardinals  againft  Philip,  fetting  forth  that  he, 
notwithstanding  the  fidelity  and  allegiance  due  by 
him  to  the  Holy  See,  of  which  he  held  the 
crown  of  Naples,  had  not  only  afforded  a  retreat 
in  his  dominions  to  the  Colonnas,  whom  the 
Pope  had  excommunicated  and  declared  rebels, 
but  had  furnifbed  them  with  arms,  and  was  ready, 
in  conjunction  with  them,  to  invade  the  Eccle- 
fiaftical  State  in  an  holtile  manner;  that  fuch 
conduct  in  a  vaffal  was  to  be  deemed  treafon 
againft  his  liege  lord,  the  punifhment  of  which 
was  the  forfeiture  of  his  fief.  Upon  this  the  con- 
fiftorial  advocate  requefted  the  Pope  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  caufe,  and  to  appoint  a  day  for 
hearing  of  it,  when  he  would  make  good  every 
article  of  the  charge,  and  expect  from  his  juftice 
thai*  fentence  which  the  heinoufnefs  of  Philip's 
crimes  merited.  Paul,  whofe  pride  was  highly 
flattered  with  the  idea  of  trying  and  pafling  judg-. 
July  »;.  ment  on  fo  great  a  King,  affented  to  his  requeit ; 
and  as  if  it  had  been  no  lefs  eafy  to  execute  than 
to  pronounce  fentence,  declared  that  he  would 
confult  with  the  Cardinals  concerning  the  forma- 
lities requifite  in  conducting  the  trial8. 

*  Pallav.  lib.  xiii.   171. 

Bur 
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But  while  Paul  allowed  his  pride  and  refent-   B  °  °  K 
ment  to  drive  him  on  with  fuch  headlong  impe-  ^ — v — * 
tuofity,  Philip  difcovered  an  amazing  moderation  Phn?P5f V.,- 
o'n  his  part.     He  had  been  taught  by  the  Spanifh  £r**£ui 
ecclefiafticks,  who  had  the  charge  of  his  educa- 
tion, a.  profound  veneration  for  the  Holy  See. 
This  fentiment,  which   had   been   early   infufed, 
grew  up  with  him  as  he  advanced  in  years,   and 
took  full  pofTeftion  of  his  mind,  which  was  na- 
turally thoughtful,   ferious,    and  prone  to  fuper- 
ftition.     When   he  forefaw   a   rupture   with  the 
Pope  approaching,  he  had  fuch  violent  fcruples 
with   refpect  to    the  lawfulnefs   of  taking   arms 
againft  the  Vicegerent  of  Chrift,  and  the  common 
father  of  all  Christians,  that  he  confulted  fome 

Ipanifh  divines  upon  that  point.  They,  with  the 
fual  dexterity  of  cafuifts  in  accommodating  their 
-fponfes  to  the  circumstances  of  thofe  who  apply 
)  them  for  direction,  affured  him  that,  after  em- 
lo'ying  prayers  and  remonftrances  in  order  to 
bring  the  Pope  to  reafon,  he  had  full  right,  both 
by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  Christianity,  not 
.only  to  defend  himfelf  when  attacked,  but  to  be- 
gin hostilities,  if  that  were  judged  the  mod: 
proper  expedient  for  preventing  the  effects  of 
Paul's  violence  and  injustice.  Philip  neverthelefs 
continued  to  deliberate  and  delay,  considering  it 
as  a  molt  cruel  misfortune,  that  his  administra- 
tion fhould  open  with  an  attack  on  a  perfon, 
whofe  facred  function  and  character  he  fo  highly 
refpe&ed  b. 

b  Ferrer.  Hill,  de  Efpagne,  ix.  373.     Herrer^,  i.   308. 

Vol.  IV.  Q_  At 
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At  lad  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who,  in  compli- 
ance with  his  mailer's  Temples,  had  continued  to 
ThcOukc  negeciate  long  after  he  ihould  have  begun  to  p 
takes  the  finding  Paul  inexorable,  and  that  every  overture 
fhedpope!nft  °f  Peace>    anc*  every  appearance  of  hefitatioi;  oa 

his  part  increafed  the  Pontiff's  natural  arrogai 
Sctl-  S'  took  the  field  and  entered  the  ecclefiaftical  terri- 
tories. His  army  did  not  exceed  twelve  thoufand 
men,  but  it  was  compofed  of  veteran  foldiers, 
and  commanded  chiefly  by  thofe  Roman  barons, 
whom  Paul's  violence  had  driven  into  exile.  The 
valour  qf  the  troops,  together  with  the  animofity 
of  their  leaders,  who  fought  in  their  own  quarrel, 
and  to  recover  their  own  eftates,  fuj  plied  the 
want  of  numbers.  As  none  of  the  French  forces 
were  yet  arrived,  Alva  foon  became  matter  of  the 
Campagna  Romana  ;  fome  cities  being  furrender- 
ed  through  the  cowardice  of  the  garrifons,  which 
confiilcd  of  raw  foldiers,  ill  difciplined,  and  Worfe 
commanded  ;  the  gates  of  others  being  opened  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  eager  to  receive  back 
their  ancient  mailers.  Alva,  that  he  might  not 
be  taxed  with  impiety  in  fcizing  the  patrimony  of  I 
the  church,  took  poflcftion  of  the  towns  which  j 
capitulated,  in  the  name  of  the  college  of  cardinals^ 
to  which,  or  to  the  Pope  that  fhould  be  chofen.  toj 
fucceed  I'aul,  he  declared  that  he  would  imme- 
diately reftore  them. 

*!*•       The   rapid  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards,   whofef 
Pom  «oi      light  troops  made  inroads  to  the  gates  of  Rome,) 
filled  that  city,  with  confirmation.     Paul,  though 

inflexiblen 
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inflexible  and  undaunted  himfelf,  was  obliged  to 
give  way  fo  far  to  the  fears  and  foiicitations  of 
the  Cardinals,  as  to  fend  deputies  to  Alva  in  order 
to  propofe  a  cefTation  of  arms.  The  Pope 
yielded  the  more  readily,  as  he  was  ftrnfible  of  a 
double  advantage  which  might  be  derived  from 
obtaining  that  point.  It  would  deliver  the  inha- 
bitants of  Rome  from  their  prefent  terror,  and 
would  afford  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  fuccours 
which  he  expected  from  France.  Nor  was  Alva 
unwilling  to  clofe  with  the  overture,  both  as  he 

tnew  how  defirous  his  matter  was  to  terminate  a 
ar,  which  he  had  undertaken  with  reluctance, 
id  as  his  army  was  fo  much  weakened  by  gar- 
rifoning  the  great  number  of  towns  which  he  had 
reduced,  that  it  was  hardly  in  a  condition  to  keep 
le    field    without  frefh    recruits.     A  truce  was 
xordingly  concluded  firft  for  ten,  and  afterwards  Nor.  19. 
>r  forty  days,  during  which,  various  fchemes  of 
:ace  were  propofed,  and  perpetual  negociations 
rere  carried  on,  but  with  no  fincerity  on  the  pare 
the  Pope.     The  return  of  his  nephew  the  Car- 
mal  to  Rome,  the  receipt  of  a  confiderable  fum 
remitted  by  the  King  of  prance,  the  arrival  of  one 
body  of  French  troops,  together  with  the  expect- 
ation of  others  which  had  begun  their  march,  ren- 
dered him  more  arrogant  than  ever,  and  banifhed 
all  thoughts  from  his  mind,  but  thofe  of  war  an4 
revenge c. 

c  Pallav.  lib.  xiii.   177.    Thuan.  lib.xvii.  588.    Mem^  de 
.ibicr,  ii.   664.  sH 
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the  Emperor  difentangled  himfelf  finally  from  all      '55$- 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  and  fet  out  for  the  place  new  attempt 
of  his  retreat.     He  had  hitherto  retained  the  Im-  ildtmon  of 
perial  dignity,  not  from  any  unwillingnefs  to  re-  thsEmPlre» 
linquifh  it,  for,  after  having  refigned  the  real  and 
extenfive  authority  that  he  enjoyed  in  his  here- 
ditary dominions,  to  part  with  the  limited  and 
often    ideal   jurifdiction   which    belongs    to    an 
elective  crown,  was  no  great  facrifice.     His  fole 
motive  for  delay  was  to  gain  a  few  months,  for 
aking  one  trial  more,  in  order  to  accomplifh 
is  favourite  fcfreme  in  behalf  of  his  fon.    At  the 
very  time  Charles  feemed  to  be  moil  fenfible  of 

0^3  thc 
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»55«« 


B  xi°  K  l^e  vanity  °f  worldly  grandeur,  and  when  he  ap- 
peared to  be  quitting  it  not  only  with  indiffer- 
ence, but  with  contempt,  the  vaft  fchemes  of 
ambition,  which  had  To  long  occupied  and  en- 
grafted his  mind,  dill  kept  porTeflion  of  it.  He 
could  not  think  of  leaving  his  fon  in  a  rank  in- 
ferior to  that  which  he  himfelf  had  held  among 
the  Princes  of  Europe.  As  he  had,  fome  years 
before,  made  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  fecure  the 
Imperial  crown  to  Philip,  that  by  uniting  it  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  the  dominions  of  the 
houfe  of  Burgundy,  he  might  put  it  in  his  power 
to  profecute,  with  a  better  profpecl:  of  fuccefs, 
thofe  great  plans,  which  his  own  infirmities  had 
obliged  him  to  abandon,  he  was  ftill  unwilling  to 
relinquifli  this  flattering  project  as  chimerical  or 
unattainable. 

which  Notwithstanding  the  repulle  which  he  had 

fucceistui.  formerly  met  with  from  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
he  renewed  his  folicitations  with  frefli  importu- 
nity ;  and  during  the  fummer,  had  tried  every 
art,  and  employed  every  argument,  which  he 
thought  could  induce  him  to  quit  the  Imperial 
throne  to  Philip,  and  to  accept  of  the  inveftiturc 
of  fome  province,  either  in  Italy,  or  in  the  Low  . 
Countries,  as  an  equivalent'.  But  Ferdinand, 
who  was  fo  firm  and  inflexible  with  regard  to  this  • 
point,  that  he  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  folicita- 
tions of  the  Emperor,  even  when  they  were  en- 

\mbaflUdes  des  I  torn.  v.  3 
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forced  with  all  the  weight  of  authority  which  ac-  B  °  °  K 

XII. 

companies  fupreme  power,  received  the  overture,  ; v — ' 

that  now  came  from  him  in  the  fituation  to  which  '5S  * 
he  had  defcended,  with  greater  indifference,  and 
would  hardly  deign  to  liften  to  it.  Charles, 
afhamed  of  his  own  credulity  in  having  imagined 
that  he  might  accomplifh  that  now,  which  he 
had  attempted  formerly  without  fuccefs,  defilted 
finally  from  his  fcheme.  He  then  refigned  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Empire,  and  having  transferred 
all  his  claims  of  obedience  and  allegiance  from 
the  Germanick  body,  to  his  brother  the  King  of  Ayguft  17* 
the  Romans,  he  executed  a  deed  to  that  effect, 
with  all  the  formalities  requifite  in  fuch  an  im- 
portant tranfaelion.  The  inflrument  of  refig- 
iiation  he  committed  to  William  Prince  of  Orange, 
nd  empowered  him  to  lay  it  before  the  college 
f  electors  \ 
Nothing  now  remained  to  detain  Charles  from  Charles  fcu 
hat  retreat  for  which  he  languished.  The  pre-  splnT 
>arations  for  his  voyage  having  been  made  for 
ibme  time,  he  fet  out  for  Zuitburg  in  Zealand, 
where  the  fleet  had  orders  to  rendezvous.  In  his 
way  thither  he  palled  through  Ghent,  and  after 
flopping  there  a  few  days,  to  indulge  that  tender 
and  pleafant  melancholy,  which  ariles  in  the  mind 
of  every  man  in  the  decline  of  life,  on  vifiting 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  viewing  the  fcenes 
and  objects  familiar  to  him  in  his  early  youth,  he 

h  Goldail.  Conitit.  Imper.  pars  i.  576. 
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B  xi?  K  Fur^uccl   bis  journey,    accompanied    by  his  Ton' 

^— % 1  Philip,  his  daughter  the  archduchefs,  his   filters 

the  dowager  Queens  of  France  and  Hungary,. 
Maximilian  his  fon-in-law,  and  a  numerous  re- 
tinue of  the  Flemifh  nobility.  Before  he  went  oa 
board,  he  difmiiTed  them,  with  marks  of  his  at- 
tention or  regard,  and  taking  leave  of  Philip  with 
all  the  tendernefs  of  a  father  who  embraced  his 
.  fon  for  the  laft  time,  he  fet  fail  on  the  feventeenth 
of  September,  under  convoy  of  a  large  fleet  of 
Spanilli,  Flemifh,  and  Englim  fhips.  He  de- 
clined a  prefTing  invitation,  from  the  Queen  of 
England,  to  land  in  fome  part  of  her  dominions, 
m  order  to  refrefh  himfelf,-  and  that  ihe  might 
have  the  comfort  of  feeing  him  once  more.  It 
cannot  furely,  faid  he,  be  agreeable  to  a  Queen 
to  receive  a  vifit  from  a  father-in-law,  who  is 
now  nothing  more  than  a  private  gentleman. 

tVr  srmai  His  voyage  was  profperous,  and  he  arrived  af 
e/in  there".  Laredo  in  Bifcay  on  the  eleventh  day  after  he  left 
Zealand.  As  foon  as  he  landed^  he  fell  proflrate 
on  the  ground  ;  and  confidering  himfelf  now  as 
dead  to  the  world,  he  kilTed  the  earth,  and  laid,. 
"  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and 
naked  I  now  return  to  thee,  thou  common  mo- 
ther of  mankind. "  From  Laredo  he  purfued  his 
journey  to  Burgos,  carried  by  his  attendants  fame- 
times  in  a  chair,  and  fometimes  in  a  horfe  litter, 
fuffering  exquiiite  pain  at  every  Hep,  and  ad- 
vancing with  the  greateft  difficulty.  Some  of  the 
Spanilli  nobility  repaired  to  Burgos,  in  order  ta 
4  FaY 
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pay  court  to  him,  but  they  were  fo  few  in  num-  book. 
ber,  and  their  attendance  was  fo  negligent,  that  • — J—j 
Charles  obferved  it,  and  felt,  for  the  firft  time,  ,5s6* 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  Monarch.  Accuflomed 
from  his  early  youth  to  the  dutiful  and  officious 
refpecl:  with  which  thofe  who  poffefs  fovereign 
power  are  attended,  he  had  received  it  with  the  cre- 
dulity common  to  Princes,  and  was  weak  enough 
to  be  mortified,  when  he  now  difcovered,  that 
he  had  been  indebted  to  his  fortune  for  much  of 
that  obfequious  regard  which  he  had  fondly 
thought  was  paid  to  his  perfonal  qualities.  But 
though  he  might  have  foon  learned  to  forget  the 
levity  of  his  fubjects,  or  to  have  defpifed  their 
neglect,  he  was  more  deeply  afflicted  with  his 
fon's  ingratitude,  who,  forgetting  already  how 
much  he  owed  to  his  father's  bounty,  obliged 
him  to  remain  fome  weeks  at  Burgos,  before  he 
paid  him  the  firft  moiety  of  that  fmall  penfioiv 
which  was  all  that  he  had  referved  of  fo  many 
kingdoms.  As  without  this  fum,  Charles  could 
not  difmifs  his  domefticks  with  fuch  rewards  as 
their  fervices  merited,  or  his  generofity  had 
deftined  for  them,  he  could  not  help  exprefling 
10th  furprize  and  diflatisfaction c.  At  laft  the 
money  was  paid,  and  Charles  having  difmifTed  a 
great  number  of  his  domefticks,  whofe  attend* 
ance  he  thought  would  be"  fuperfluous  or  cum- 

Iberfome  in  his  retirement,  he  proceeded  to  Valla- 
dplid.     There  he  took  a  laft  and  tender  leave  of 
c  Strada  de  Bello  Belg.  lib,  i,  9. 
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book  his  two  fillers,  whom  he  would  not  permit  to  ac« 


* company  him  to  his  folitude,   though   they  en- 

*556'  treated  it  with  tears,  not  only  that  they  might 
have  the  confolation  of  contributing  by  their  at- 
tendance and  care  to  mitigate  or  to  footh  his  fuf- 
ferings,  but  that  they  might  reap  inflruction  and 
benefit  by  joining  with  him  in  thofe  pious  exer- 
cifes,  to  which  he  had  confecrated  the  remainder 
of  his  days. 

ThrpTareof  From  Valladolid  he  continued  his  journey  to 
Plazencia  in  Eilremadura.  He  had  paMed  through 
this  place  a  great  many  years  before,  and  having 
been  ftruck  at  that  time  with  the  delightful  fuua- 
tion  of  the  monaftery  of  St.  Juftus,  belonging  to 
the  order  of  St.  Jerome,  not  many  miles  diftant 
from  the  town,  he  had  then  obferved  to  fome  of 
his  attendants,  that  this  was  a  fpot  to  which  Dio- 
clefian  might  have  retired  with  pleafure.  The 
imprefiion  had  remained  fo  ftrong  on  his  min  i, 
that  he  pitched  upon  it  as  the  place  of  his  retreat. 
It  was  feated  in  a  vale  of  no  great  extent,  water- 
ed by  a  fmall  brook,  and  iiirrounded  by  rifing 
grounds,  covered  with  lofty  trees ;  from  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  as  well  as  the  temperature  of 
the  climate,  it  was  efteemed  the  mofl  healthful 
and  delicious  fituation  in  Spain.  Some  months 
before  his  resignation  he  had  fent  an  archil 
thither,  to  add  a  new  apartment  to  the  monaitery, 
for  his  accommodation  ;  but  lie  gave  drift,  ordei 
that  the  ftyle  of  the  budding  (hould  be  fuc;. 
fuited  his  piefent  fta.ion,  rather  than  his  »or 

dignity* 
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dignity.     It  confifted  only  of  fix  rooms,  four  of  B  °  °  K 
them  in  the   form  of  Friars   cells,  with  naked  ^- — ^— «» 
walls ;  the  other  two,  each  twenty  feet  fquare,      I557' 
were  hung  with  brown  cloth,  and  furnifhed  in  the 
moil  fimple  manner.     They  were  all  on  a  level 
with  the  ground  ;  with  a  door  on  one  fide  into  a 
garden,  of  which  Charles  himfelf  had  given  the 
plan,  and  had  filled  it  with  various  plants,  which 
he   intended  to   cultivate  with   his   own  hands. 
On  the  other  fide  they  communicated  with  the 
:hapel  of  the  monattery,  in  which  he  was  to  per- 
form his  devotions.     Into  this  humble  retreat, 
tardly  fufficient  for  the  comfortable  accommo- 
lation  of  a  private  gentleman,  did  Charles  enter, 
'ith  twelve  domeftkks  only.     He  buried  there,  February**. 
in  folitude  and  filence,   his  grandeur,    his  am- 
lition,  together  with  all  thofe  vaft  projects,  which, 
luring  half  a  century,  had  alarmed  and  agitated 
Europe,  filling  every  kingdom  in  it,  by  turns, 
ith  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  the  dread  of  being 
fubjecled  to  his  power d. 

The  contrail:  between  Charles's  conduct  .and  comraftbe- 

lat  of  the  Pope  at  this  juncture,  was  fo  obvious,  ShHiil^i 

that  it  (truck  even  the  mod  carelefs  obfervers  ;  Cnar'cs  and 

'    tat  Pope. 

nor  was  the  comparifon  which  they  made  much 

I  to  Paul's  advantage.  The  former,  a  conqueror, 
born  to  reign,  long  accuftomed  to  the  fplendor 
which  accompanies  fupreme  power,  and  to  thofe 


Sandov,  ii.  607.    &    Zuniga,    100.     Thuan.  lib.  xvii. 
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B  xn°  K  amkition  had  engaged  him,  quitted  the  world  at 
w*^*^  an  early  period  of  life,  that  he  might  clofe  the' 
15:>7'  evening  of  his  days  in  tranquillity,  and  fecure 
ibme  interval  for  fober  thought,  and  ferious  re- 
collection. The  latter,  a  pried,  who  had  pafTedr 
the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  fhade  of  the' 
fchools,  and  in  the  ftudy  of  the  fpeculative 
fciences,  who  was  feemingly  fo  detached  from  the' 
world,  that  he  had  fliur  himfelf  up  for  many 
years  in. the  folitude  of  a  cloyfter,  and  who  was 
not  raifed  to  the  papal  throne  until  he  had  reach- 
ed the  extremity  of  old  age,  difcovered  at  once 
all >  the  impetuofity  of  youthful  ambition,  and 
engaged  in  vaft  fchemes,  in  order  to  accomplifh 
which,  he  fcrupled  not  to  fcatter  the  feeds  of  dif- 
cord,  and  to  kindle  the  flames  of  war,  in  every 
corner  of  Europe.  But  Paul,  regardlefs  of  the' 
opinion  or  cenfures  of  mankind,  held  on  his 
own  courfe  with  his  wonted  arrogance  and  vio-» 
lence.  Thefe,  although  they  feemed  already  to 
have  exceeded  all  bounds,  rofe  to  ftill  a  greater 
height,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Guile  in 
Italy. 


TVdnkeof  That  which  the  two  Princes  of  Lorrain  fore- 
theVw»ch  faw  and  defired,  had  happened.  The  duke  of 
.rmyu.to  Qujfe  was  entrufted  with  the  command  of  the 
army  appointed  to  march  to  the  Pope's  afliftance. 
Ic  confided  of  twenty  thouiand  men,  of  the  belt 
troops  in  the  fervice  of  France.  So  high  was  the 
Duke's  reputation,  and  fuch  the  general  expect- 
ation of  beholding  fome  extraordinary  exertion  of 

his 
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his  courage  and  abilities  in  a  war  into  which  he 
had  precipitated  his  country,  chiefly  with  the  cle- 
fign  of  obtaining  a  field  where  he  might  difpiay 
his  own  talents,  that  many  of  the  French  no- 
bility, who  had  no  command  in  the  troops  em- 
ployed, accompanied  him  as  volunteers.  This 
army  pafTed  the  Alps  in  a  rigorous  feafon,  and 
advanced  towards  Rome,  without  any  oppofition 
from  the  Spaniards,  who,  as  they  were  not  ftrong 
enough  to  act  in  different  parts,  had  collected  all 
their  forces  in  one  body  on  the  frontiers  of 
Naples,  for  the  defence  of  that  kingdom. 

Emboldenep  by  the  approach  of  the  French,  ThePop* 
the  Pope  let  loofe  all  the  fury  of  his  refentment  ^Sm'm 
ainft  Philip,   which,   notwithftanding  the  na-  [f^ 
ral  violence  of  his  temper,   prudential  confider- 
tions  had  hitherto  obliged  him  to  keep  under 
me  reftraint.     He  named  commiflioners,  whom 
empowered   to   pafs  judgment   in   the   fuir, 
hich  the  confiftorial  advocate  had  commenced 
ainft  Philip,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  had  for- 
feited  the   crown   of   Naples,    by    taking  arms  Feb.  j*t 
againft  the  Holy  See,  of  which  he  was  a  vaflal. 
fie  recalled  all  the  nuncios  refident  in  the  courts 
pf  Charles  V.  of  Philip,  or  of  any  of  their  allies. 
This  was  levelled  chiefly  againft  Cardinal  Pole, 
the  papal  legate  in  the  court  of  England,  whofe 
great  merit,   in  having  contributed  fo  fuccefsfully 
to  reconcile  that  kingdom  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
together  with  the  expectation  of  farther  fervices 
he  might  perform,  was  not  fufiicient  to  fcreen 

him. 
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B  xi?  K  ^'ltn  ^rom  tne  rc^entment  which  he  had  incurred 
c. — — ^j  by  his  zealous  endeavours  to  re-eftablifh  peace 
,5S7'  between  the  houfe  of  Auftria  and  France.  He 
commanded  an  addition  to  be  made  to  the  ana- 
themas annually  denounced  againft  the  enemies 
of  the  church  on  Maundy-Thurfday,  whereby  he 
inflicted  the  cenfure  of  excommunication  on  the' 
authors  of  the  late  invafion  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
territories,  whatever  their  rank,  or  dignity  might 
be  j  and,  in  confequence  of  this,  the  ufual  prayers 
for  the  Emperor  were  omitted  next  day  in  the 
Pope's  chapel c. 

His  military  But  while  the  Pope  indulged  himfelf  in  thofe 
inadequate,  wild  and  childifh  fallies  of  rage,  either  he  ne- 
glected, or  found  that  it  exceeded  his  power,  to 
take  fuch  meafures  as  would  have  rendered  his 
refentment  really  formidable,  and  fatal  to  his 
enemies.  For  when  the  Duke  of  Guife  entered 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  a  triumphal 
pomp,  which  would  have  been  more  fuitable  if 
he  had  been  returning  from  having  terminated  the 
war  with  glory,  than  when  he  was  going  to  be- 
gin it  with  a  doubtful  chance  of  fuccefs,  he  found 
none  of  the  preparations  for  war  in  fuch  for  ward - 
nefs  as  Caraffa  had  promifed,  or  he  had  expect- 
ed. The  papal  troops  were  far  inferior  in  num- 
ber to  the  quota  flipulated  3  no  magazines  fuf- 
fkient  for  their  fubfiftence  were  formed  ;  nor  was 
money  for  paying  them  provided.     The  Vene- 

c  Pal.  lib.  xiii.  180.     Mem.  de  Ribier,  ii.  678. 
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tians,   agreeably  to  that  cautious  maxim   which   B  ?,  C)  K 

the  misfortunes  of  their  (rate  had  firfb  ied  them  to  „  —* 

adopt,  and  which  was  no*v  become  a  fundamental 
principle  in  their  policy,  declared  their  refolution, 
to  preierve  an  exact  neutrality,  without  taking 
any  part  in  t!*»e  quarrels  of  Princes,  f>  far  fuperior 
to  themfelves  in  power.  The  other  Italian  iiates 
were  either  openly  united  in  league  with  Philip,  or 
fecretly  wifhed  fuccefs  to  his  arms  againft  a  Pon- 
tiff, whofe  inconfiderate  ambition  had  rendered 
Italy  once  more  the  feat  of  war. 

The  duke  of  Guife  perceived  that  the  whole  ^,lV',of 

1  _  G'iilesope- 

eight  of  the  war  would  devolve  on  him;    and  rations. 

ec  1  ne  ienfible,  though  too  late,  how  imprudent 

t  is  to  rely,  in  the  execution  of  great  enterprizes, 

n  the  aid  of  feeble  allies.     Puttied  on,  however,  April  13. 

y  the  Pope's  impatience  for  action,   as  well  as 

y  his  own   defire  of  performing  fomething  of 

hat  he  had  fo  confidently  undertaken,  he  march- 

d    towards  Naples,   and   began   his    operations. 

ut  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  fell  far  fhort  of  his  former 

eputation,  of  what  the  world  expected,    and  of 

what  he  himfe.lf  had  promifed.     He  opened   the 

campaign  with  the  fiege  of  Civitella,   a  tow-  of 

fbme  importance  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier.  But 

the  obftinacy  with  which  the  Spahifb  governor 

defended  it,  baffled  all  the  impetuous  e .Torts  of 

ithe  French  valour,  and  obliged  Gui(V,  after  a 
liege  of  three  weeks,  to  retire  from  the  town  with 
difgrace.  He  endeavoured  to  wipe  off  that  ftain, 
by  advancing  boldly  towards  the  duke  of  Alva's 
camp, 
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B  xn°  K  camP>  zn&  offering  him  battle.     But  that  pru- 
*— - v* — '  dent  commander,  fenfible  of  all  the  advantages 
of  (landing  on  the  defenfive  before  an  invading 
enemy,  declined  an  engagement,  and  kept  within 
his  intrenchments;  and  adhering  to  his  plan  with 
the  fleadinefs  of  a  Caftilian,   eluded,    with  great 
addrefs,  all  Guife's  ftratagems  to  draw  him  into 
action  f.     By  this  time  ficknefs   began  to  wafte 
the  French  army  ;  violent  dilfentions  had  arifen 
between  Guife  and  the  commander  of  the  Pope's 
forces ;    the  Spaniards   renewed   their  incurfions 
into  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate ;    the  Pope,  when  he 
found,   inftead   of  the   conquefts   and   triumphs 
which  he  had  fondly  expected,  that  he  could  not 
fecure  his  own  territories  from  depredation,  mur- 
mured, complained,  and  began  to  talk  of  peace. 
The  duke  of  Guife,  mortified  to  the  lafl:  degree 
with  having  acted  fuch  an  inglorious  part,  not 
only  folicited  his    court  either  to   reinforce  his 
army,   or  to  recal  him,    but  urged  Paul  to  fulfil 
his  engagements  -f  and  called  on  Cardinal  CarafFa, 
fometimes    with    reproaches,     fometimes     with 
threats,  to  make  good  thofe  magnificent  promifes, 
from  a  ram  confidence  in  which  he  had  advifed 
his  matter  to  renounce  the  truce  of  Vaucelles, 
and  to  join  in  league  with  the  Popeg. 

Hoftiiitiw         But  while  the  French  affairs  in  Italy  were  in 
CountfiliT  tnls  wretched  fituation,  an  unexpected  event  hap- 
pened in  the  Low  Countries,  which  called  the 

f  Herrtra  vida  de   Felipe,  181.  g  Thuan.  lib* 

xxviii.  614..     Palav.  lib.  xiii.  181.     Burn.  ii.  app.  317. 

duke 
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duke  of  Guife  from  a  ftation  wherein  he  could  ao  B 
quire  no  honour,  to  the  moft  dignified  and  im- 
portant charge  which  could  be  committed  to  a 
fubject.  As  foon  as  the  French  had  difcovered 
their  purpofe  of  violating  the  truce  of  Vaucelles, 
not  only  by  fending  an  army  into  Italy,  but  by 
attempting  to  furprize  fome  of  the  frontier  towns 
in  Flanders,  Philip,  though  willing  Jto  have 
avoided  a  rupture,  determined  to  profecute  the 
war  with  fuch  fpirit,  as  mould  make  his  enemies 
fenfible,  that  his  father  had  not  erred,  when  he 
idged  him  to  be  fo  capable  of  government,  that 
had  given  up  the  reins  into  his  hands.  As  he 
tew  that  Henry  had  been  at  great  expence  in 
:tingout  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Guife,  and 
tat  his  treafury  was  hardly  able  to  anfwer  the 
;orbitant  and  endlefs  demands  of  a  diflant  war, 
forefaw  that  all  his  operations  in  the  Low 
Countries  muft,  of  confequence,  prove  feeble, 
id  be  confidered  only  as  fecondary  to  thofe  in 
ily.  For  that  reafon,  he  prudently  refolved  to 
lake  his  principal  effort  in  that  place  where  he 
;pecled  the  French  to  be  v/eakefl,  and  to  bend 
his  chief  force  againft  that  quarter  where  they 
would  feel  a  blow  mod  fenfibly.  With  this  view, 
he  affembled  in  the  Low  Countries  an  army  of 
about  fifty  thoufand  men,  the  Flemings  ferving 
him  on  this  occafion  with  tjiat  active  zeal  which 
fubjects  are  wont  to  exert  in  obeying  the  com- 
mands of  a  new  fovereign.  But  Philip,  cautious 
and  provident,  even  at  this  early  period  of  life, 
Vol.  IV.  R  did 
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B  xi?  K  ^  not  rc^  a^  ^ls  noPes  °f  faccefs  on  that  formi- 


dable force  alone. 


'557. 

Philip  en-        He  had  been  labouring  for  fome  time  to  en- 

flenvoors  to  , 

mgage Eng-  gage  the  Englifh   to  efpoufe   his  quarrel  ;    and 
Jar.  though  it  was  manifestly  the  intereft  of  that  king- 

dom to  maintain  a  drift  neutrality,  and  the 
people  themfelves  were  fenfible  of  the  advantages 
which  they  derived  from  it  ;  though  he  knew 
how  odious  his  name  was  to  the  Englifh,  and 
how  averfe  they  would  be  to  co-operate  with  him 
in  any  meafure,  he  neverthelefs  did  not  dcfpair  of 
accomplifhing  his  point.  He  relied  on  the  af- 
fection wherewith  the  Queen  doated  on  him, 
which  was  fo  violent,  that  even  his  coldnefs  and 
neglect  had  not  extinguilhed  it  ;  he  knew  her 
implicit  reverence  for  his  opinion,  and  her  fond 
defire  of  gratifying  him  in  every  particular. 
That  he  might  work  on  thefe  with  greater  facility, 
and  more  certain  fuccefs,  he  fet  out  for  England. 
The  Queen  who,  during  her  hufband's  abfence, 
had  languished  in  perpetual  dejection,  refumed 
frefh  fpirits  on  his  arrival;  and,  without  paying 
the  leaft  attention  either  to  the  intereft  or  to  thej 
inclinations  of  her  people,  entered  warmly  into 
all  his  fchemes.  In  vain  did  her  privy-council 
remonftrate  againft  the  imprudence  as  well  as 
danger  of  involving  the  nation  in  an  unnecefTaryj 
war;  in  vain  did  they  put  her  in  mind  of  the  fo-\ 
lemn  treaties  of  peace  fubfifting  between  England 
and  ^France,  which  the  conduct  of  that  nation! 
J  had 
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had  afforded  her  no  pretext  to  violate.  Mary,  B  ^  ^o  k 
foothed  by  Philip's  careffes,  or  intimidated  by  '^- — ^— J 
the  threats  which  his  afcendant  over  her  em-  IS57' 
boldened  him  at  fome  times  to  throw  out,  was 
deaf  to  every  thing  that  could  be  urged  in  oppo- 
fition  to  his  fentiments,  and  infifted  with  the 
greateft  vehemence  on  an  immediate  declaration 
of  war  againft  France.  The  council,  though 
all  Philip's  addrefs  and  Mary's  authority  were 
employed  to  gain  or  overawe  them,  after  ftrug- 
gling  long,  yielded  at  laft,  not  from  conviction, 
but  merely  from  deference  to  the  will  of  their 
fovereign.  War  was  declared  againft  Francei  Jun«*o« 
the  only  one  perhaps  againft  that  kingdom  into 
which  the  Englifh  ever  entered  with  reluctance. 
As  Mary  knew  the  averfion  of  the  nation  to  this 
meafure,  fhe  durft  not  call  a  parliament  in  order 
to  raife  money  for  carrying  on  the  war.  She  fup- 
plied  this  want,  however,  by  a  ftrain  of  preroga- 
tive j  and  levied  large  fums  on  her  fubjects  by 
her  own  authority.  This  enabled  her  to  affemble 
a  fufficient  body  of  troops,  and  to  fend  eight 
thoufand  men  under  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  to  join  Philip's  army\ 

Philip,  who  was  not  ambitious   of  military  Operation* 
glory,  gave  the  command  of  his  army  to  Ema-  army  iaPthe 
nuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  fixed  his  own  ulZ\C™a* 
refidence  at  Cambray,  that  he  might  be  at  hand 
to  receive  the  earlieft  intelligence  of  his  motions, 

h  Carte,  iii.  337. 

R  2  and 
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book  anj  t0  aid  him  with  his  counfels.  Th<;  duke 
s^^ — ^  opened  the  campaign  with  a  mafterly  ftroke  of 
I557'  addrefs,  which  juftified  Philip's  choice,  and  dif- 
covered  fuch  a  fuperiority  of  genius  over  the 
French  generals,  as  almoft  enfured  fuce'efs  in  his 
iubfequent  operations.  He  appointed  the  gene- 
ral rendezvous  of  his  troops  at  a  place  confide- 
rably  diftant  from  the  country  which  he  deflined 
to  be  the  fcene  of  action  ;  and  having  kept  the 
enemy  in  fufpence  for  a  good  time  with  regard  to 
his  intentions,  he  at  laft  deceived  them  fo  effec- 
tually by  the  variety  of  his  marches  and  counter- 
marches, as  led  them  to  conclude  that  he  meartl 
to  bend  all  his  force  againft  the  province  of 
Champagne,  and  would  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
the  kingdom  on  that  fide.  In  confequence  of 
this  opinion,  they  drew  all  their  ftrength  towards 
that  quarter,  and  reinforcing  the  garrifons  there, 
left  the  towns  on  other  parts  of  the  frontier  desti- 
tute of  troops  fufficient  to  defend  them. 

inverts st.        Emanuel,  as  foon  as  he  perceived  that  this! 

^inlin'      feint  had  its  full  cfFedt,  turned  fuddenly  to  the 
right,  advanced  by  rapid  marches  into  Pica? 
and  fending  his  cavalry,  in   which   he  was  ex-j 
tremely  ftrong,  before  him,  inverted  St.  QuintinJ 
This  was  a  town  deemed  in  that  age  of  conlider-j! 
able  ftrength,  and  of  great  importance,   as  there 
were  few  fortified   cities  between   it   and  Paris* 
The  fortifications,  however,  had  been  much 
glecled  ;  the  garrifon,  weakened  by  draughts  fent 
towards  Champagne,  did  not  amount  to  a  fifth! 

pan| 
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part  of  the  number  requifite  for  its  defence ;  and  B  °  °  K 
the  governor,  though  a  brave  officer,  was  neither  < — v— ■> 
of  rank,  nor  authority,  equal  to  the  command  in      ,557* 
a  place  of  fo  much  confequence,    befieged    by 
fuch  a  formidable  army.     A  few  days  rnuft  have 
put  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  pofTeflion  of  the  town, 
if  t\\Q  Admiral  de  Coligny,  who  thought  it  con- 
cerned his  honour  to  attempt  faving  a  place  of 
fuch  importance  to  his  country,  and  which  lay 
within  his  jurifdiction  as  governor  of  Picardy,  had 
not  taken  the  gallant  refolution  of  throwing  him- 

I"  into  it,  with  fuch  a  body  of  men  as  he  could 
iecl  of  a  fudden.  This  refolution  he  executed 
h  great  intrepidity,  and,  if  the  nature  of  the 
enterprize  be  confidered,  with  no  contemptible 
fuccefs  ;  for  though  one  half  of  his  fmali  body  of 
>ops  was  cut  off,  he,  with  the  other,  broke 
>ugh  the  enemy,  and  entered  the  town.  The 
•xpected  arrival  of  an  officer  of  fuch  high  rank 
reputation,  and  who  had  expofed  himfelf  to 
danger  in  order  to  join  them,  infpired  the 
[ponding  garrifbn  with  courage.  Every  thing 
that  the  admiral's  great  (kill  and  experience  in 
the  art  of  war  could  fugged,  for  annoying  the 
enemy,  or  defending  the  town,  was  attempted  ; 
and  the  citizens,  as  well  as  the  garrifon,  fecond- 
ing  his  zeal  with  equal  ardour,  feemed  to  be  de- 
termined that  they  would  hold  out  to  the  laft, 
facrifice  themfelves  in  order  to  fave  their 
country'. 

1  Thuan.  lib.  xix.  647. 

R  3  The 
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B  xi?  K      ^HE  Duke  °f  Sav°y>  whom  the  Englifh,  under 
*-— - — *  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  joined  about  this  time,, 
TheVr7ench  pufhed  on  the  fiege  with  the  greateft  vigour.    An 
totdieve     army  fo  numerous,  and  fo  well  fupplied  with  every 
chc  town,     thing  requifite,   carried  on   its   approaches  with 
great  advantage  againft  a  garrifon  which  was  Hill 
fo  feeble  that  it  durft  feldom  venture  to  difturb 
or  retard  the  enemy's  operations  by  fallies.     The 
admiral,  fenfible  of  the  approaching  danger,  and 
unable  to  avert  it,  acquainted  his  uncle  the  con- 
flable  Montmorency,  who  had  the  command  of 
the  French  army,  with  his  fituation,  and  pointed 
out  to  him  a  method  by  which  he  might  throw 
relief  into  the  town.     The  conflable,  folicitous 
to  fave  a  town,  the  lofs  of  which  would  open  a 
paffage  for  the  enemy  into  the  heart  of  France  ; 
and  eager  to  extricate  his  nephew  out  of  that 
perilous  fituation,  in  which  zeal  for  the  publick 
had  engaged  him  ;  refolved,  though  aware  of  the 
danger,  to  attempt  what  he  defired.     With  this 
view,    he  marched   from   La  Fere  towards   St. 
Quintin  at  the  head  of  his  army,  which  was  not  I 
by  one  half  fo  numerous  as  that  of  the  enemy, 
and  having  given  the  command  of  a   body  of 
chofen  men  to  Coligny's  brother  Dandelot,  who 
was  colonel  general  of  the  -French  infantry,  ha 
ordered  him  to  force  his  way  into  the  town  by 
that  averrue  which  the  admiral  had  reprefented  as  | 
mod  practicable,  while  he  himfelf,  with  the  main  I 
%     army,  would  give  the  alarm  to  the  enemy's  camp 
Oil  the  oppofite  fide,  and  endeavour  to  draw  all  I 
their  attention  towards  that  quarter.     Dandelot ! 

executed 
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executed  his  orders  with  greater  intrepidity  than  B  °  ^  K 
conduct.     His  foldiers  rtifhed  on  with  fuch  head-  \ — v—j 
long  impetuofity,  that,  though  it  broke  the  firft  Auguit7w. 
body  of  the  enemy  which  flood  in  their  way,  it 
threw  themfelves  into  the  utmoft  confufion  ;  and 
being  attacked  by  frefh  troops  which  clofed  in 
upon  them  on  every  fide,  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  cut  in  pieces,    Dandelot,  with  about  five 
hundred  of  the  moff.  adventrous,  and  mod  for- 
tunate, making  good  his  entrance  into  the  town, 

.Meanwhile  the  Conftable,  in  executing  his  The  battle 
part  of  the  plan,  advanced  fo  near  the  camp  of  un/ 
the  befiegers,  as  rendered  it  impoflible  to  retreat 
with  fafety  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  fo  much  fu- 
perior  in  number.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  inftantly 
perceived  Montmorency's  error,  and  prepared, 
with  the  prefence  of  mind  and  abilities  of  a  great 
general,  to  avail  himfcif  of  it.  He  drew  up  his 
army  in  order  of  battle,  with  the  greateft  expedi- 
tion, and  watching  the  moment  when  the  French 
began  to  file  off  towards  La  Fere,  he  detached 
all  his  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  the  count 
of  Egmont,  to  fall  on  their  rear,  while  he  him- 
felf,  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  advanced  to  fup- 
port  him.  The  French  retired  at -firft  in  perfect 
order,  and  with  a  good  countenance  -9  but  when 
they  faw  Egmont  draw  near  with  his  formidable 
body  of  cavalry,  the  (hock  of  which  they  were 
confeious  that  they  could  not  withfland,  the 
profpect  of  imminent  danger,  added  todiftruft  of 
their  general,  whofe  imprudence  every  foldier 
R  4  now 
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now  perceived,  (truck  them  with  general  confter- 
nation.  They  began  infenfibly  to  quicken  their 
pace,  and  thofe  in  the  rear  preffed  fo  violently  on 
iuch  as  were  before  them,  that  in  a  fhort  time 
their  march  refembled  a  flight  rather  than  a  retreat.  | 
Egmont,  obferving  their  confufion,  charged  them 
with  the  greateft  fury,  and  in  a  moment  all  their 
men  at  arms,  the  pride  and  flrength  of  the  French 
troops  in  that  age,  gave  way  and  fled  with  pre- 
Totai  de.     cipitation.     The    infantrv,   however,   whom    the 

feat  of  the  r  * '  J 

Fmnch.  Conftable,  by  his  prefence  and  authority,  kept  to 
their  colours,  Mill  continued  their  retreat  in  good 
order,  until  the  enemy  brought  fome  pieces  of 
cannon  to  bear  upon  their  centre,  which  threw 
them  into  fuch  confufion,  that  the  cavalry,  renew- 
ing their  attack,  broke  in,  and  the  rout  became 
univerfal.  About  four  thoufand  of  the  French 
fell  in  the  field,  and  among  thefe  the  Duke  of 
Anguyen,  a  Prince  of  the  blood,  together  with 
fix  hundred  gentlemen.  The  Conftable,  as  foon 
as  he  perceived  the  fortune  of  the  day  to  be  ir- 
retrievable, ruflicd  into  the  thicker!:  of  the  ene- 
my, with  a  refolution  not  to  furvive  the  cala- 
mity which  his  ill-conduct  had  brought  upon  his 
country j  but  having  received  a  dangerous  wound, 
and  being  wafted  with  the  lofs  of  blood,  he  was 
furrounded  by  fome  Flemifh  officers,  to  whom  he 
was  known,  who  protected  him  from  the  violence 
of  the  foldiers,  and  obliged  him  to  furrender. 
Befides  the  Conftable,  the  Dukes  of  Montpenfier 
and  Longueville,  the  Marechal  St.  Andre,  many 
officers  of  diftinction,  three  hundred  gentlemen, 

and 
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and  near  four  thoufand  private  foldiers  were  taken  B  ^0  K 
prifoners.  All  the  colours  belonging  to  the  in- 
fantry, all  the  ammunition,  and  all  the  cannon, 
two  pieces  excepted,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
The  victorious  army  did  not  lofe  above  fourfcore 
men  -. 


This  battle,  no  lefs  fatal   to  France  than  the  Th»fir?*ef- 


ancient  victories  of  Crecy  and  Agincourt,  gained 
by  the  Englifh  on  the  fame  frontier,  bore  a  near 
refemblance  to  thofe  difaftrous  events,  in  the  fud- 
nnefs  of  the  rout;  in  the  rafhnefs  of  the  com- 
ander  in  chief;  in  the  number  of  perfonsof 
re  flain  or  taken  ;  and  in  the  fmall  lofs  fuftain- 
by  the  enemy.  It  filled  France  with  equal 
nfternation.  Many  inhabitants  of  Paris,  with 
e  fame  precipitancy  and  trepidation  as  if  the 
emy  had  been  already  at  their  gates,  quitted 
e  city,  and  retired  into  the  interior  provinces, 
he  King,  by  his  prefence  and  exhortations,  en* 
avoured  to  confole  and  to  animate  fuch  as  re- 
ined, and  applying  himfelf  with  the  greater! 
ligence  to  repair  the  ruinous  fortifications  of 
e  city,  prepared  to  defend  it  againfl  the  attack 
which  he  inftantly  expected.  But  happily  for 
France,  Philip's  caution,  together  with  the  in- 
trepid firmnefs  of  the  Admiral  de  Coligny,  not 
ily  faved  the  capital  from  the  danger  to  which 
was  expofed,  but  gained  the  nation  a  fhort  in- 


feds  oi  «. 
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terval,  during  which  the  people  recovered  from 
the  terror  and  dejection  occafioned  by  a  blow  no 
lefs  fevere  than  unexpected,  and  Henry  had  leifure 
to  take  meafures  for  the  publick  fecurity,  with 
the  fpirit  which  became  the  ibvereign  of  a  power- 
ful and  martial  people. 

PhHpre.         Philip,  immediately  after  the  battle,  vifited 

pairs  to  bis  /  * 

way.  the  camp  at  St.  Quintin,  where  he  was  received 
with  all  the  exultation  of  military  triumph  -,  and 
fuch  were  his  tranfports  of  joy,  on  account  of  an 
event  which  threw  fo  much  luftre  on  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  that  they  foftened  his  fevere 
and  haughty  temper  into  an  unufual  flow  of  cour- 
tefy.  When  the  Duke  of  Savoy  approached,  and 
was  kneeling  to  kifs  his  hands,  he  caught  him  in 
his  arms,  and  embracing  him  with  warmth,  fC  It 
becomes  me,  fays  he,  rather  to  kifs  your  hands, 
which  have  gained  me  fuch  a  glorious  and  almoft 
bloodlefs  victory." 


HUdciibe-  As  foon  as  the  rejoicings  and  congratulations 
ccrning  the"  on  Philip's  arrival  were  over,  a  council  of  war 
of°theUwCar.  was  held,  in  order  to  determine  how  they  might 
improve  their  victory  to  the  bed  advantage.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy,  feconded  by  feveral  of  the  ablelt 
officers  formed  under  Charles  V.  infilled  that  they 
fhould  immediately  relinquifh  the  fiege  of  St. 
Qjintin,  the  reduction  of  which  was  now  an  ob* 
ject  below  their  attention,  and  advance  directly 
towards  Paris ;  that  as  there  were  neither  troops 
to  oppofe,  nor  any  town  of  ftrength  to  retard 

their 
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their  march,  they  might  reach  that  capital  while  B  o  °  k 
under  the  full  impreffion  of  the  aftonifhment  and  u-rv~> 
terror  occafioned  by  the  rout  of  the  army,  and  ,5i7" 
take  pofTeffion  of  it  without  refiftance.  But  Phi- 
lip, lefs  adventrous  or  more  prudent  than  his  ge- 
nerals, preferred  a  moderate  but  certain  advan- 
tage, to  an  enterprize  of  greater  fplendour,  but  of 
more  doubtful  fuccefs.  He  reprefented  to  the 
council  the  infinite  refources  of  a  kingdom  fo 
powerful  as  France  5  the  great  number  as  well  as 
martial  fpirit  of  its  nobles  -,  their  attachment  to 
their  ibvereign  ;  the  vafl:  advantages  with  which 
they  could  carry  on  war  in  their  own  territories  $ 
and  the  unavoidable  deflruclion  which  muft  be 
the  confequence  of  their  penetrating  too  rafhly 
into  the  enemy's  country,  before  they  had  fecured 
fuch  a  communication  with  their  own  as  might 
render  a  retreat  fafe,  if,  upon  any  difaftrous  event, 
hat  meafure  fhould  become  necefjary.  On  all 
hefe  accounts,  he  advifed  the  continuance  of  the 
iege,  and  his  generals  acquiefced  the  more  readi- 
y  in  his  opinion,  as  they  made  no  doubt  of  being 
afters  of  the  town  in  a  few  days,  a  loi's  of  time 
f  fo  little  confequence  in  the  execution  of  their 
plan,  that  they  might  eafily  repair  it  by  their  fub- 
fequent  activity'. 

The   weaknefs  of  the   fortifications,   and    the  $t.Qu*fci 
(mall  number  of  the  garrifon,  which  could  no  aSA^ 

iger  hope  either  for  reinforcement   or  relief,  Co!w 
Teemed  to  authorize  this  calculation  of  Philip's 

1  Eelcar.  Commentar.  de  Reb.  Gallic.  901. 
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B  xii?  K  generaIs-  But>  m  making  if,  they  did  not  attend 
e— ^^->  fufficiently  to  the  character  of  Admiral  de  Co- 
,557'  ligny,  who  commanded  in  the  town.  A  courage 
undifmaycd  and  undifconcerted  amidft  thegreateft 
dangers,  an  invention  fruitful  in  refources,  a  ge- 
nius which  roufed  and  feemed  to  acquire  new 
force  upon  every  difafter,  a  talent  of  governing 
the  minds  of  men,  together  with  a  capacity  of 
of  maintaining  his  afcendant  over  them  even 
tinder  circumftances  the  mod  adverfe  and  dif- 
trefsful,  were  qualities  which  Coligny  pofTefTed 
in  a  degree  fuperior  to  any  general  of  that  age. 
Thefe  qualities  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
ftation  in  which  he  was  now  placed  ;  and  as  lie 
knew  the  infinite  importance  to  his  country  of 
every  hour  which  he  could  gain  at  this  juncture, 
he  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmofl  in   contriving 

o 

how  to  protract  the  fiege,  and  to  detain  the  ene- 
my from  attempting  any  enterprize  more  dange- 
which  rs      reus  to  France.     Such  were  the  pcrfeverance  and 
»/r/uh/      feill  with  which  he  conducted  the  defence,   and 
fuch  the  fortitude  as  well  as  patience  with  which 
he  animated  the  garrifon,  that  though  the  Spa- 
niards, the  Flemings,  and  the   Englilh,  carried 
on  the  attack  with  all  the  ardour  which  national 
emulation  infpires,  he  held  out  the  town  feventeen 
/ugud  27.    days.     He  was  taken  prifoner,   at   lad,  on   the 
breach,  overpowered  by  the  fuperior  number  of 
the  enemy. 


H<nr-»8  Henry  availed  himfelf,  with  the  utmofl  acti- 

fbrtine.  vity,  of  the  interval  which  the  Admiral's  well- 

'  his  rimed 
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timed  obftinacy  had  afforded  him.  He  appoint-  book 
ed  officers  to  collect  the  fcattered  remains,  of  the  * — w — » 
Conftable's  army  -,  he  iflued  orders  for  levying  ISi7' 
foldiers  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  $  he  com- 
manded the  ban  and  arriere  ban  of  the  frontier 
provinces  inftantly  to  take  the  field,  and  to  join 
the  Duke  of  Nevers  at  Laon  in  Picardy ;  he  re- 
called the  greater  part  of  the  veteran  troops 
which  ferved  under  the  Marechal  BrifTac  in  Pied- 
mont ;  he  fent  courier  after  courier  to  the  Duke 
Jf  Guife,  requiring  him,  together  with  all  his 
rmy,  to  return  inftantly  for  the  defence  of  their 
ountry ;  he  difpatched  one  envoy  to  the  Grand 
Signior,  to  folicit  the  afllftance  of  his  fleet,  and 
the  loan  of  a  fum  of  money;  he  fent  another 
into  Scotland,  to  incite  the  Scots  to  invade  the 
north  of  England,  that,  by  drawing  Mary's  at- 
tention to  that  quarter,  he  might  prevent  her 
rom  reinforcing  her  troops  which  ferved  under 
hilip.  Thefe  efforts  of  the  King  were  warmly 
econded  by  thej  zeal  of  his  fubjecls:  The  city 
f  Paris  granted  him  a  free  gift  of  three  hundred 
oufand  livres.  The  other  great  towns  imitated 
e  liberality  of  the  capital,  and  contributed  in 
roportion.  Several  noblemen  of  diftindbion  en- 
aged,  at  their  own  expence,  to  garrifon  and  de- 
nd  the  towns  which  lay  mod  expofed  to  the 
nemy.  Nor  was  the  general  concern  for  the 
ublick  confined  to  communities  alone,  or  to 
thofe  in  the  higher  fphere  of  life,  but  dirfufing 
itfelf  among  perfons  of  every  rank,  each  indivi- 
dual feemed  difpofed  to  act  with  as  much  vigour 

as 
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B  xu°  K  as  *'  ^e  nonoiir  °f  tne  King,  and   the  fafety  of 

i — S »  the  (late,  had  depended  folely  on   his  perfonal 

,557'      efforts". 

^s/'onZ  PHILIP>  wno  was  n<>  ftranger  either  to  the  pru- 
tin  produc-  dent  meafures  taken  by  the  French  monarch  for 
beneficial  the  fe;curity  of  his  dominions,  or  to  the  fpirit  with 
conequen-  %wfa^  j^s  fUDje&s  prepared  to  defend  themfeves, 
perceived,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  he  had  loft 
an  opportunity  which  could  never  be  recalled, 
and  that  it  was  now  vain  to  think  of  penetrating 
into  the  heart  of  France.  He  abandoned,  there- 
fore, without  much  reluctance,  a  fcheme  which 
was  too  bold  and  hazardous  to  be  perfectly  agree-  , 
able  to  his  cautious  temper ;  and  employed  his 
army,  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  in 
the  fieges  of  Ham  and  Catelet.  Of  thefe,  he 
foon  became  matter ;  and  the  reduction  of  two 
fuch  petty  towns,  together  with  the  acquifition 
of  St.  Quintin,  were  all  the  advantages  which  he 
derived  from  one  of  the  moil  decifive  victories 
gained  in  that  century.  Philip  himfelf,  howe- 
ver, continued  in  high  exultation  on  account  of 
his  fuccefs ;  and  as  all  his  paffions  were  tinged 
with  fuperftition,  he,  in  memory  of  the  battle  of 
St.  Quintin,  which  had  been  fought  on  the  day 
confecrated  to  St.  Laurence,  vowed  to  build  a 
church,  a  monaftery,  and  a  palace,  facred  to  that 
faint  and  martyr.  Before  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  edifice,  in 
which  all  thefe  were  united,  at  the  Efcurial  in  the 

m  Mem.  de  Ribi#-,  ii.  701,  703. 

neighbour- 
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neighbourhood  of  Madrid  -,  and  the  fame  prin-  B  °  o  k 

ciple  which  dictated  the  vow,  directed  the  build-  \ v— — J 

Ing.  For  the  plan  of  the  work  was  fo  formed  as  I5S7' 
to  refemble  a  gridiron,  which,  according  to  the 
legendary  tale,  had  been  the  inftrument  of  St. 
Laurence's  martyrdom.  Notwithstanding  the  vaft 
and  expenfive  fchemes  in  which  his  reftlefs  am- 
bition involved  him,  Philip  continued  the  build- 
ing with  fuch  perfeverance  for  twenty-two  years, 
and  referved  fuch  vaft  fums  for  this  monument 
of  his  devotion  and  vanity,  that  the  monarchs  of 
Spain  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  royal  refidence, 
which,  though  not  the  mod  elegant,  is  certainly 
the  molt  fumptuous  and  magnificent  of  any  in 
Europe". 

I  The  firft  account  of  that  fatal  blow  which  the  The  French 
'rench  had  received  at  St.  Quintin  was  carried  to  eSwftrf 
tome  by  the  courier  whom  Henry  had  fent  to  Iuly' 
ecal  the  Duke  of  Guile.     As  Paul,  even  with 
he  afiiftance  of  his  French  auxiliaries,  had  hardly 
>een  able  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  Spanifh 
irms,  he  forefaw  that,  as  foon  as  he  was  depriv- 
ed of  their  protection,    his  territories   muft   be 
over-run  in  a  moment.     He  remonftrated  there- 
fore with  the  greateft  violence  againft  the  depar- 
•  ture  of  the  French  army,  reproaching  the  Duke 
of  Guife  for  his  ill-conduct,  which  had  brought 
him  into  fuch  an  unhappy  fituation ;  and  com- 
plaining of  the  King  for  deferting  him  fo  unge- 

Colmenar  Annales-cTEfp^gne,  torn.  ii.  p.  136. 
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neroufly  under  fuch  circumftances.  Guife's  or- 
ders, however,  were  peremptory.  Paul,  inflexible 
as  he  was,  found  it  necefTary  to  accommodare  K\s 
conduct  to  the  exigency  of  his  affairs,  and  to 
employ  the  mediation  of  the  Venetians,  and  of 
Cofmo  di  Medici,  in  order  to  obtain  peace. 
Philip,  who  had  been  forced  unwillingly  to  a 
rupture  with  the  Pope,  and  who,  even  while  fuc- 
cefs  crowned  his  arms,  doubted  fo  much  the  jus- 
tice of  his  own  caufe,  that  he  had  made  frequent 
overtures  of  pacification,  liftened  eagerly  to  the 
fir d:  propofals  of  this  nature  from  Paul,  and  dif- 
covered  fuch  moderation  in  his  demands,  as  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  from  a  Prince  elated 
with  victory. 

a  treaty  of        The  Duke  of  Alva  on  the  part  of  Philip,  and 

peace  be-  l  r 

t^nthe     the  Cardinal  Caraffa  in  the  name  of  his   uncle, 

Pop?  and 

Paiiip.  met  at  Cavi,  and  both  being  equally  difpofed  to 
peace,  they,  after  a  fhort  conference,  terminated 
the  war  by  a  treaty,  on  the  following  terms  : 
That  Paul  mould  renounce  his  league  with  France, 
and  maintain  for  the  future  fuch  a  neutrality  as  be- 
came the  common  father  of  Chriftendom  ;  That 
Philip  fhould  inftantly  reftore  all  the  towns  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  territory  of  which  he  had  taken  pof- 
fefllon  j  That  the  claims  of  the  Caraffas  to  the 
dutchy  of  Paliano,  and  other  demefnes  of  the 
Colonnas,  mould  be  referred  to  the  dccifion  of 
the  republic  of  Venice;  That  the  Duke  of  Alva 
fhould  repair  in  perfon  to  Rome,  and  after  afking 
pardon  of  Paul  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of 

his  i 
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his  matter,  for  having  invaded  the  patrimony  of  B  f^o  k 

the  church,  ihould  receive  the  Pope's  abfolution  1 * — -* 

from  that  crime.  Thus  Paul,  through  Philip's  %5i7' 
fcmpulous  timidity,  finilhed  an  unprofperous  war 
without  any  detriment  to  the  Papal  See*  The 
conqueror  appeared  humble*  and  acknowledged 
his  error  1  while  he  who  had  been  vanquifhed  re- 
tained his  ufual  haughtinefs,  and  was  treated  with 
every  mark  of  fuperiority°.  The  Duke  of  Alva* 
in  terms  of  the  treaty,  repaired  to  Rome,  and, 
in  the  pofture  of  a  fupplicant,  killed  the  ket>  and 
implored  the  forgivenefs  of  that  very  perfon 
whom  his  arms  had  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity* 
Such  was  the  fuperfiitious  veneration  of  the  Spa- 
niards for  the  papal  character,  that  Alva,  though 
>erhaps  the  provided  man  of  the  age,  and  accuf- 

>med  from  his  infancy  to  a  familiar  intercourfe 

rith  Princes,  acknowledged  that  when   he   ap- 
>roached  the  Pope,  he  was  fo  much  overawed, 

iat  his  voice  failed,  and  his  prefence  of  mind 

irfook  him p* 

But  though  this  war,  which  at  its  commence-  Pwtip't- 
lent  threatened  mighty  revolutions,  was  brought 
to  an  end  without  occafioning  any  alteration  in 
thofe  States  which 'were  its  immediate  object,  :t 
produced  effects  of  confiderable  confequence  in 
other  parts  of  Italy.  As  Philip  was  extremely 
folicitous  to  terminate  his  quarrel  with  Paul  as 


centia  to 
Odtwio 
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fpeedily  as  poffible,  he  was  willing  to  make  any 
facrifice  in  order  to  gain  thofe  Princes,  who,  by 
joining  their  troops  to  the  Papal  and  French 
army,  might  have  prolonged  the  war.  With  this 
view,  he  entered  into  a  negociation  with  Oclavio 
Farnefe,  Duke  of  Parma,  and,  in  order  to  fe- 
duce  him  from  his  alliance  with  France,  he  re- 
ftored  to  him  the  city  of  Placentia,  with  the  ter- 
ritory depending  on  it,  which  Charles  V.  had 
feized  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
forty-feven,  had  kept  from  that  time  in  his  pof- 
feflion,  and  had  tranfmitted,  together  with  his 
other  dominions,  to  Philip. 

CofmoAi  This  ftep  made  fuch  a  difcovery  of  Philip's 

meases  character  and  views  to  Cofmo  di  Medici,  the  mod 
ing siena.  fagacious  as  well  as provident  of  all  the  Italian 
Princes,  that  he  conceived  hopes  of  accomplifh- 
ing  his  favourite  fcheme  of  adding  Siena  and  its 
territories  to  his  dominions  in  Tuicany.  As  his 
fuccefs  in  this  attempt  depended  entirely  on  the 
delicacy  of  addrefs  with  which  it  mould  be  con- 
dueled,  he  employed  all  the  refinements  of  policy 
in  the  negociation  which  he  fet  on  foot  for  this 
purpofe.  He  began  with  foliciting  Philip,  whofe 
rreafury  he  knew  to  be  entirely  drained  by  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  war,  to  repay  the  great  fums  which 
he  had  advanced  to  the  Emperor  during  the  fiegc 
of  Siena.  When  Philip  endeavoured  to  elude  a 
demand  which  Cofmo  was  unable  to  fatisfy,  he 
affected  to  be  extremely  difquieted,  and  making 
no  fecret  of  his  difguft,  instructed  his  ambaflador 

at- 
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at  Rome  to  open  a  negociation  with  the  Pope,  B  ^6  K 
which  Teemed  to  be  the  effect  of  it,     The  ambaf-  <- — *—** 
fador  executed  his  corrimiflion  with  fuch  dexte- 
rity, that  Paul,  imagining  Cofmo  to  be  entirely 
alienated  from  the  Spanifh  interelt,  propofed  to 
him  an  alliance  with  France,  which  mould  be 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldeft  fon  to  one 
of  Henry's  daughters*     Cofmo  received  the  over- 
ture  with    fuch  apparent   fatisfadtion,  and  with 
fo   many  profefllons  of   gratitude  for  the  high 
honour  of  which  he  had  the  profpect*  that  not 
only  the  Pope's  minifters*  but  the  French  envoy 
t  Rome*  talked  confidently,  and  with  little  re- 
erve,  of  the  acceflion  of  that  important  ally,  as 
matter  certain  and  decided.     The  account  of 
his  was  quickly  carried  to  Philip ;  and  Cofmo* 
ho  forefaw  how  much  it  would  alarm  him,  had 
ifpatched  his  nephew  Ludovico  de  Toledo  intd 
he  Netherlands*  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to 
bferve  and  take  advantage  of  his  confirmation* 
efore  the  firft  impreflion  which  it  made  mould 
in  any  degree  abate.     Cofmo  was  extremely  for- 
nate  in  the  choice  of  the  inftrument  whom  he 
employed.     Toledo  waited,  with  patience,  until 
he  difcovered  with  certainty,  that  Philip  had  re- 
ceived fuch  intelligence  of  his  uncle's  negocia- 
tions  at  Rome,  as  muff,  have  filled  his  fufpicious 
mind  with  fear  and  jealoufy ;  and  then  craving 
n  auaience,  he  required  payment  of  the  money 
which  had  been  borrowed  by  the  Emperor,  in  the! 
mod  earned  and  peremptory  terms.     In  urging 
that  point,  he  artfully   threw  out  feveral  dark 
S  a  hints 
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B  xi?  K  ^'int$  anc*  ambiguoiis  declarations,  concerning  the 
u— ^~>  extremities  to  which  Cofmo  might  be  driven  by 
1557'      a  refufal  of  this  juft  demand,  as  well  as  by  other 
grievances  of  which  he  had  good  reafon  to  com- 
plain. 

Their  fuc-  Philip,  aftoniflied  at  an  addrefs  in  fuch  a  ft  rain, 
from  a  Prince  lo  far  his  inferior  as  the  Duke  of 
Tufcany,  and  comparing  what  he  now  heard  with 
the  information  which  he  had  received  from  Italy, 
immediately  concluded  that  Cofmo  had  ventured 
to  aflfume  this  bold  and  unufual  tone  on  the  prof- 
peel:  of  his  union  with  France.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Pope  and  Henry  from  acquiring  an  ally, 
who,  by  his  abilities,  as  well  as  the  fituation  of 
his  dominions,  would  have  added  both  reputation 
and  ftrength  to  their  confederacy,  he  offered  to 
grant  Cofmo  the  inveftiture  of  Siena,  if  he  would 
confent  to  accept  of  it  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
fums  due  to  him,  and  engage  to  furnifli  a  body 
of  troops  towards  the  defence  of  Philip's  terri- 
tories in  Italy,  againft  any  power  who  fhould  at- 
tack them.  As  foon  as  Cofmo  had  brought  Phi- 
lip to  make  this  conceflion,  which  was  the  objed 
of  all  his  artifices  and  intrigues,  he  did  not  pro- 
tract the  negociation  by  any  unneceffary  delay,  or 
any  excefs  of  refinement,  but  clofed  eagerly  with 
the  propofal,  and  Philip,  in  fpite  of  the  remoa- 
flrances  of  his  ableft  counfellors,  figned  a  treaty 
with  him  to  that  effecl:q. 

*  Thuan.  lib.  xviii.  624.     Herrera,  i.  263.  275.  Pallav. 
Jib.  xiii,  1 80. 
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As  no  Prince  was  ever  more  tenacious  of  his  B  ^  o  K 
rights  than  Philip,  or  lefs  willing  to  relinquifh 
any  territory  which  he  poffeMed,  by  what  tenure 
foever  he  held  it,  thefe  unufual  conceffions  to  the 
Dukes  of  Parma  and  Tufcany,  *by  which  he  wan- 
tonly gave  up  countries,  in  acquiring  or  defend- 
ing which  his  father  had  employed  many  years, 
and  wafted  much  blood  and  treafure,  cannot  be 
accounted  for  from  any  motive,  but  his  fuperfti- 
tious  defire  of  extricating  himfelf  out  of  the  war 
which  he  had  been  forced  to  wage  againft  the 
Pope.  By  thefe  treaties,  however,  the  balance 
»f  power  among  the  Italian  States  was  poifed 
rith  greater  equality,  and  rendered  lefs  valuable 
:han  it  had  been  fince  it  received  the  firft  violent 
fhock  from  the  invafion  of  Charles  VIII.  of 
France.  From  this  period,  Italy  ceafed  to  be 
the  great  theatre,  on  which  the  monarchs  of  Spaig, 
France,  and  Germany,  contended  for  power  or 
for  fame.  Their  difTenfions  and  hoftilities,  though 
is  frequent  and  violent  as  ever,  being  excited  by 
new  objects,  ftained  other  regions  of  Europe  with 
blood,  and  rendered  them  miferable,  in  their  turn, 
by  the  devaftations  of  war. 

The  Duke  of  Guife  left  Rome  on  the  fame  day  sept.  29. 
that  his  adverfary  the  Duke  of  Alva  made  his  hu-  of  Guife** 
miliating  fubmifllon  to  the  Pope.     He  was  re-  j^£fti* 
ceived  in  France  as  the  guardian   angel  of  the 
kingdom.     His  late  ill  fuccefs  in  Italy  feemed  to 
be  forgotten,  while  his  former  fervices,  particu- 
larly his  defence  of  Metz,  were  recounted  with 
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B  °xu.K  exa£gerated  praifej  and  he  was  welcomed  in  every 
* — w — '  city  through  which  he  pafTed,  as  the  reftorer  of 
J*57'  publick  fecurity,  who,  after  having  let  bounds 
by  his  conduct  and  valour  to  the  victorious  arms 
of  Charles  V,  returned  now,  at  the  call  of  his 
country,  to  check  the  formidable  progrefs  of 
Philip's  power.  The  reception  which  he  met 
with  from  Henry  was  no  lefs  cordial  and  honour- 
able. New  titles  were  invented,  and  new  digni- 
ties created,  in  order  to  diftinguitri  him.  He 
\vas  appointed  lieutenant-general  in  chief  both 
within  and  without  the  kingdom,  with  a  jurif- 
diction  almoft  unlimited,  and  hardly  inferior  to 
that  which  was  porTefTed  by  the  King  himfelf. 
Thus,  through  the  fingular  felicity  which  attended 
the  Princes  of  Lorrain,  the  mifcarriage  of  their 
own  fchemes  contributed  to  aggrandize  them. 
The  calamities  of  his  country,  and  the  ill-conduct 
of  his  rival  the  ConftabJe,  exalted  the  Duke  of 
Guife  to  a  height  of  dignity  and  power,  which 
he  could  not  have  expected  to  attain  by  t;he  moft 
fortunate  and  mod  complete  fuccefs  of  his  own 
ambitious  projects, 

Takc«  the  The  Duke  of  Guife,  eager  to  perform  fome- 
Qi&eajroy,  thing  fuitable  to  the  high  expectations  of  hii 
countrymen,  and  that  he  might  juftify  the  extra- 
ordinary confidence  which  the  King  had  repofed 
in  him,  ordered  all  the  troops,  which  could  be 
got  together,  to  afTemble  at  Compeigne.  Though 
the  winter  was  well  advanced,  and  had  fet  in  with 
extreme  rigour,  he  placed  himfelf  at  their  head, 

*nd 
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and  took  the  field.     By  Henry's  activity  and  the  B  o  °  K 

zeal  of  his  fubjects,  fo  many  foldiers  had  been  \ /- mj 

raifed  in  the  kingdom,  and  fuch  confiderable  re- 
inforcements had  been  drawn  from  Germany  and 
SwifTerland,  as  formed  an  army  refpectable  even 
in  the  eyes  of  a  victorious  enemy.  Philip> 
alarmed  at  feeing  it  put  in  motion  at  fuch  an  un- 
common feafon,  began  to  tremble  for  his  new 
conquefts,  particularly  St.  Quintin,  the  fortifi- 
cations of  which  were  hitherto  but  imperfectly 
repaired. 

But  the  Duke  of  Guife  meditated  a  more  im-  He  inteft* 
)ortant  enterprize;  and  after  amufing  the  enemy    A  V558, 

ith  threatening  fucceflively  different  towns  on  January  ■  ■• 
:he  frontiers  of  Flanders,  he  turned  fuddenly  to 
:he  left,  and  invefled  Calais  with  his  whole  army. 
Calais  had  been  taken  by  the  Englifh  under  Ed- 

ard  IIL  and  was  the  fruit  of  that  monarch's 

;lorious  victory  at  Crecy.     Being  the  only  place 

:hat  they  retained  of  their  ancient  and  extenfive 

:erritories  in  France,  and  which  opened  to  them, 

it  all  times,  an  eafy  and  fecure  pafTage  into  the 

leart  of  that  kingdom,  their  keeping  pofleflion 

>f  it  foothed  the  pride  of  the  one  nation  as  much 

as  it  mortified  the  vanity  of  the  other.     Its  fitua- 

tion  was  naturally  fo  ftrong,  and  its  fortifications 

deemed   lb    impregnable,    that   no  monarch   of 

France,  how  adventurous  foever,  had  been  bold 

enough  to  attack  it.     Even  when  the  domeitick 

ftrength  of  England  was  broken  and  exhaufted 

by  the  bloody  wars  between  the  houfes  of  York 

S  4  and 
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B   xi?  K  ^nc*  Lancafter,  and  its  attention  entirely  diverted 
from  foreign  objects,  Calais   had  remained   un- 


*55  '  diflurbed  and  unthreatened.  Mary  and  her  coun- 
cil, compofed  chiefly  of  ecclefiafticks,  unac- 
quainted with  military  affairs,  and  whofe  whole 
attention  was  turned  towards  extirpating  herefy 
put  of  the  kingdom,  had  not  only  neglected  to 
take  any  precautions  for  the  fafcty  of  this  im- 
portant place,  but  feemed  to  think  that  the  repu- 
tation of  its  ftrength  alone  was  fufficient  for  its 
fecurity,  Full  of  this  opinion,  they  ventured, 
even  after  the  declaration  of  war,  to  continue  a 
practice  which  the  low  flate  of  the  Queen's 
finances  had  introduced  in  times  of  peace.  As  the 
country  adjacent  to  Calais  was  overflowed  during 
the  winter,  and  the  marfhes  around  it  became 
impafTable,  except  by  one  avenue,  which  the 
forts  of  St.  Agatha  and  Newnham-bridge  com- 
manded, it  had  been  the  cuftom  of  the  Englifti 
to  difmifs  the  greater  part  of  the  garrifon  towards 
the  end  of  autumn,  and  to  replace  it  in  the 
Its  dsfcr.ee-  fpring,  In  vain  did  J_/>rd  Wentworth,  the  go- 
vernor of  Calais,  remonftrate  againft  this  ill- 
timed  parfimony,  and  reprefent  the  pofllbility  of 
his  being  attacked  fuddenly,  while  he  had  not 
troops  fufficient  to  man  the  works.  The  privy- 
council  treated  thefe  remonftrances  with  fcorn,  as 
if  they  had  flowed  from  the  timidity  or  the  rapa- 
cioufnefs  of  the  governor  i  and  fome  of  them, 
•  with  that  confidence  which  is  the  companion  of 
ignorance,  boafted  that  they  would  defend  Calais 
with  their  white  rods  againft  any  enemy  who 

fhould 
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lould  approach  it  during  winter  r.     In  vain  did 

'hilip,  who  had  paHcd  through  Calais  as  he  re-  ' r-— » 

:urned  from  England  to  the  Netherlands,  warn      155  ' 

the  Queen  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  expofed  ; 

md  acquainting  her  with  what  was  neceflary  for 

ts  fecurity,  in  vain  did  he  offer  to  reinforce  the 

jarrifon  during  winter  with  a  detachment  of  his 

own  troops.     Mary's  counfeilors,    though  obfe- 

quious  to  her  in  all  points  wherein  religion  was 

concerned,  diftrufted,  as  much  as  the  reft  of  their 

countrymen,  every   propofition   that  came  from 

ler  hufband  -,  and  fufpecting  this  to  be  an  artifice 

>f  Philip's,   in  order  to  gain  the  command  of  the 

>wn,    they  neglecled   his  intelligence,   declined 

lis  offer,  and  left  Calais  with  lefs  than  a  fourth  of 

:he  men  requifite  for  its  defence. 

It  was  his  knowledge  of  this  which  encouraged  Guifepufhes 
he  Duke  of  Guife  to  venture  on  an  enterprize,  wkhvfgour, 
hat  furprized  his  own  countrymen  no  lefs  than 
is  enemies.   As  he  knew  that  its  fuccefs  depend- 
on  conducting  his  operations  with  fuch  rapidity 
s  would  afford  the  Englifh  no  time  for  throwing 
relief  into  the  town   by  Tea,  and  prevent  Philip 
from  giving  him  any  interruption  by  land,   he 
pufhed  the  attack  with  a  degree  of  vigour  little 
nown  in   carrying  on  fieges  during  that    age. 
e  drove  the  Englifh  from  fort  St.  Agatha  at  the 
rft  afiault.     He  obliged  them  to  abandon  the 
fort  of  Newnham-bridge  after  defending  it  three 

'  Carte,  iii.  545, 

days. 
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B  xi?  K  ^a^s'     ^e  tGOk  ^ie  ca^^e  which  commanded  the 
w-v-— j  harbour  by  ftorm ;  and  on  the  eighth  day  after 
*s>  *      he  appeared  before  Calais,  compelled  the  gover- 
nor to  furrender,  as  his  feeble  garrifon,  which  did 
not  exceed  five  hundred  men,  was  worn  out  with 
the  fatigue  of  fuflaining  fo  many  attacks,  and  de- 
town?   c     fending  fuch  extenfive  works. 

and  likewife  The  Duke  of  Guife,  without  allowing  the  Eng- 
H^r"  lifti  time  to  recover  from  the  confirmation  occa- 
fioned  by  this  blow,  immediately  inverted  Guifnes, 
the  garrifon  of  which,  though  more  numerous, 
defended  itfelf  with  lefs  vigour,  and  after  Hand- 
ing one  brilk  aflault,  gave  up  the  town.  The 
caftle  of  Hames  was  abandoned  by  the  troops 
polled  there,  without  waiting  the  approach  of  the 
enemy. 

The  fpien-  Thus,  in  a  few  days,  during  the  depth  of 
effea  of  winter,  and  at  a  time  when  the  fatal  battle  of  St. 
!|«5fts.COn"  Quintin  had  fo  deprefTed  the  fanguine  fpirit  of 
the  French,  that  their  utmoft  aim  was  to  protect 
their  own  country,  without  dreaming  of  making 
conquefts  on  the  enemy,  the  enterprizing  valour 
of  one  man  drove  the  'Englifh  out  of  Calais, 
after  they  had  held  it  two  hundred  and  ten  years, 
and  deprived  them  of  every  foot  of  land  in  a 
kingdom,  where  their  dominions  had  been  once 
fo  extenfive.  This  exploit,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  gave  an  high  idea  of  the  power  and  re- 
fources  of  France  to  all  Europe,  kt  the  Duke  of 
Guile,   in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,   far 

above 
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above  all  the  generals  of  the  age.  They  cele-  book 
braced  his  conquefts  with  immoderate  tranfports  u~v— — > 
of  joy  ;  while  the  Englifh  gave  vent  to  all  the  ,5S  ' 
pafllons  which  animate  a  high-fpirited  people, 
when  any  great  national  calamity  is  manifeftly 
owing  to  the  ill  conduct  of  their  rulers.  Mary 
and  her  minifters,  formerly  odious,  were  now 
contemptible  in  their  eyes.  All  the  terrors  of 
her  fevere  and  arbitrary  adminiftration  could  not 
reflrain  them  from  uttering  execrations  and  threats 
againft  thofe,  -vho  having  wantonly  involved  the 
lation  in  a  quarrel  wherein  it  was  nowife  intereft- 
I,  had  by  their  negligence  or  incapacity,  brought 
■reparable  difgrace  on  their  country,  and  loft  the 
ioft  valuable  pofTefTion  belonging  to  the  Englifh 
rown. 

The  French  King  imitated  the  conduct  of  its 
>rmer  conqueror,  Edward  III.  with  regard   to 
'alais.     He  commanded  all  the  Englifh  inhabit- 
mts  to  quit  the  town,  and  giving  their  houfes 
his  own  fubjects,  whom  he  allured  to  fettle 
lere  by  granting  them  various  immunities,   he 
:ft  a  numerous  garrifon,  under  an  experienceel 
governor,  for  their  defence.     After  this,  his  vie-* 
irious  army  went  into  quarters  of  refreshment, 
id  the  ufual  inaction  of  winter  returned, 

During   thefe  various  operations,  Ferdinand  Feb.  44. 
affembled  the  college  of  Electors  at  Frankfort,  in  refignatiq, 
order   to    lay    before    them   the   deed   whereby  fj^1** 
Charles  V,  had  refigned  the  Imperial  crown,  and  crown«  * 

transferred 
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B  v»?  K  transferred  it  to  him.  This  he  had  hitherto  de- 
layed  on  account  of  fome  difficulties  which  had 
occurred  concerning  the  formalities  requifite  in 
fupplying  a  vacancy  occafioned  by  an  event,  to 
which  there  was  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the 
Empire.  Thefe  being  at  length  adjufted,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  executed  the  commifllon  with 
which  he  had  been  entrufted  by  Charles ;  the 
Electors  accepted  of  his  refignation  ;  declared 
Ferdinand  his  lawful  fucceffor  ;  and  put  him  in 
poffeflion  of  all  the  enfigns  of  the  Imperial 
dignity. 


The  Pope  But  when  the  new  Emperor  fent  Gufman  his 
Icknow-  chancellor,  to  acquaint  the  Pope  with  this  tranf- 
ia!!dasCTdl"  ac"ti°n>  to  teftify  his  reverence  towards  the  Holy 
tmperor.  gee^  ancj  to  fignjfy  tnat,  according  to  form,  he 
would  foon  difpatch  an  ambaffador  extraordinary 
to  treat  with  his  Holinefs  concerning  his  coro-r 
nation ;  Paul,  whom  neither  experience  nor  dis- 
appointments could  teach  to  bring  down  his  lofty 
ideas  of  the  papal  prerogative  to  fuch  a  moderate 
ftandard  as  fuited  the  genius  of  the  times,  refufed 
to  admit  the  envoy  into  his  prefence,  and  de- 
clared all  the  proceedings  at  Frankfort  irregular 
and  invalid.  He  contended  that  the  Pope,  as 
the  vicegerent  of  Chrift,  was  entrufted  with  the 
keys  both  of  celeftial  and  terreftrial  government  j 
that  from  him  the  Imperial  jurifdiction  was  de- 
rived ;  that  though  hispredeceffors  had  authorized 
the  electors  to  chufe  an  Emperor  whom  the  Holy 
See  confirmed,    this   privilege  was   confined  to 

thofe 
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thofe  cafes  when  a  vacancy  was  occafioned  by 
eath  ;  that  the  inftrument  of  Charles's  refigna- 
on  had  been  prefented  in  an  improper  court,  as 
belonged  to  the  Pope  alone  to  reject  or  to  ac- 
ept  of  it,  and  to  nominate  a  perfon  to  fill  the 
mperial  throne  ;  that,  fetting  afide  all  thefe  ob- 
jections, Ferdinand's  election  laboured  under 
two  defects  which  alone  were  fufficient  to  render 
it  void,  for  the  Proteftant  Electors  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  vote,  though  by  their  apoftacy  from 
the  catholick  faith,  they  had  forfeited  that  and 
every  other  privilege  of  the  electoral  office  i  and 
Ferdinand,  by  ratifying  the  conceflions  of  feveral 
Diets  in  favour  of  hereticks,  had  rendered  him- 
felf  unworthy  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  which 
was  inftituted  for  the  protection,  not  for  the  de- 
ruction,  of  the  church.  But  after  thundering 
t  thefe  extravagant  maxims,  he  added  with  an 
pearance  of  condefcenfion,  that  if  Ferdinand 
ould  renounce  all  title  to  the  Imperial  crown, 
nnded  on  the  election  at  Frankfort,  make  pro- 
flions  of  repentance  for  his  pail  conduct,  and 
pplicate  him,  with  due  humility,  to  confirm 
Charles's  refignation,  as  well  as  his  aflumption  to 
the  Empire,  he  might  expect  every  mark  of  fa- 
vour from  his  paternal  clemency  and  goodnefs. 
Gufman,    though   he  had   forefeen    confiderable 

Iifficulties  in  his  negociation  with  the  Pope, 
ttle  expected  that  he  would  have  revived  thofe 
ntiquated  and  wild  pretenfions,  which  aftonifhed 
him  fo  much,  that  he  hardly  knew  in  what  tone 
he  ought  to  reply.    He  prudently  declined  emer- 
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ing  into  any  controverfy  concerning  the  nature  or 
extent  of  the  papal  jurifdiction,  and  confining 
*5S  *  himfelf  to  the  political  confiderations,  which 
fhould  determine  the  Pope  to  recognize  an  Em- 
peror already  in  poflcfTion,  he  endeavoured  to 
place  them  in  luch  a  light,  as  he  imagined  could 
fcarcely  fail  to  flrike  Paul,  if  he  were  not  alto- 
gether blind  to  his  own  intereft.  Philip  feconded 
Gufman's  arguments  with  great  earneftnefs,  by 
an  ambaflador  whom  he  fent  to  Rome  on  purpofe, 
and  befought  the  Pope  to  defift  from  claims  fo 
tinfeafonable,  as  might  not  only  irritate  and  alarm 
Ferdinand  and  the  Princes  of  the  Empire,  but 
furnifh  the  enemies  of  the  Holy  See  with  a  new 
reafon  for  reprefenting  its  jurifdiction  as  incom- 
patible with  the  rights  of  Princes,  and  fubverfive 
of  all  civil  authority.  But  Paul,  who  deemed  it 
a  crime  to  attend  to  any  confideration  fuggefted 
by  human  prudence  or  policy,  when  he  thought 
himfelf  called  upon  to  afTert  the  prerogatives  of  l 
the  Papal  See,  remained  inflexible ;  and,  during 
his  pontificate,  Ferdinand  was  not  acknowledged 
as  Emperor  by  the  court  of  Rome s. 

H^nry  m.        While  Henry  was  intent  upon  his  prepara.- 

wi^he0    tlons  f°r  tne  approaching  campaign,  he  received 

|cnot,,aangdalnft  accounts  of  the  iflue  of  his  negociations  in  ScotrJ 

land.     Long  experience  having  at  lafc  taught  thd 

Scots  the  imprudence  of  involving  their  country 

in  every  quarrel  between  France  and  England, 

•  Godleveus  de  Abdicat.  Car.  V.  ap.  Golil.  polit.  Imper. 
^92.  Palav.  lib.  xiii.  1S9.  Ribier,  ii.  746.  759. 

neither! 
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neither  the  folicitations  of  his  ambaffador,   nor  B  °  °  K 

/•      i  XII. 

the  addrefs  and  authority  of  the  Queen-regent,  \ +-~* 

could  prevail  on  them  to  take  arms  againft  a  king-      ISS  * 
dom  with  which  they  were  at  peace.     On  this 
occafion  the  ardour  of  a  martial  nobility  and  of  a 
turbulent  people  was  reftrained  by  regard  for  the 
publick  intereft  and  tranquillity,  which,  in  former 
deliberations  of  this  kind  had  been  feldom  attend- 
ed to  by  a  nation  always  prone  to  rufh  into  every 
new  war.     But  though  the  Scots  adhered  with 
teadinefs  to  their  pacirick  fyftem,  they  were  ex- 
remely  ready  to  gratify  the  French  King  in  an- 
:her  particular,  which  he  had  given  in  charge  to 
ambafTador. 

The  young-  Queen  of  Scots  had  been  affianced  Marriage-  «' 

J  °    ^-t  the  Dauphin 

the  Dauphin  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  with  the 
lundred  and  forty-eight,  and  having  been  edu-  Scots. 
ited  fince  that  time  in  the  court  of  France,  fhe 
lad  grown  up  to  be  the  mod  amiable,  and  one 
►f  the  mod  accomplished  Princefles  of  that  age. 
Henry  demanded  the  confent  of  her  fubjects  to 
ie  celebration  of  the  marriage,  and  a  parliament 
which  was  held  for  that  purpofe,  appointed  eight 
commiflioners  to  reprefent  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation  at  that  folemnity,  with  power  to  fign  fuch 
deeds  as  might  be  requifite  before  it  was  con* 

Iluded.  In  fettling  the  articles  of  the  marriage, 
ie  Scots  took  every  precaution  that  prudence 
ould  dictate,  in  order  to  preferve  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  their  country  ;  while  the  French 
ufed  every  art  to  fecure  to  the  Dauphin  the  con- 

2  duft 
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B  xn°  K  ^U(^  °^  a^*a'rs  during  tne  Queen's  life,  and  the 
< — v~— »  fucceffion  of  the  crown  on  the  event  of  her  de- 
Aprn5i4.  mife.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  pomp 
fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  parties,  and  the 
magnificence  of  a  court  at  that  time  the  mod 
fplendid  in  Europe'.  Thus  Henry,  in  the  courfe 
of  a  few  months,  had  the  glory  of  recovering  an 
important  porTeffion  which  had  anciently  belong- 
ed to  the  crown  of  France,  and  of  adding  to  it 
the  acquifition  of  a  new  kingdom.  By  this  event, 
too,  the  Duke  of  Guife  acquired  new  consider- 
ation and  importance  -,  the  marriage  of  his  niece 
to  the  apparent  heir  of  the  crown,  raifing  him  fo 
far  beyond  the  condition  of  other  fubjects,  as 
feemed  to  render  the  credit  which  he  had  gained 
by  his  great  actions,  no  lefs  permanent  than  it 
was  extenfive. 

The  cam-  When  the  campaign  opened,  foon  after  the 
paign  open-  j3aUp}1jn»s  marriage,  the  Duke  of  Guife  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  with  the  fame 
unlimited  powers  as  formerly.  Henry  had  re- 
ceived fuch  liberal  fuppliesfrom  his  fubjects,  that 
the  troops  under  his  command  were  both  nu- 
merous and  well  appointed -,  while  Philip,  ex- 
haufted  by  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  had  been  obliged  to  difmifs,.  fo 
many  of  his  forces  during  the  winter,  that  he| 
could  not  bring  an  army  into  the  field  capable  of 
making  head  againft  the  enemy.     The   Duke  of 

1  Keith's  hiftory  of  Scotland,  p.  73.     Append.  13.  Corps. 
Diplom.  v.  2I.V 

Gu^l 
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Guile   did   not  lofe  the   favourable   opportunity  B  °x°  K 
which  his  fuperiority  afforded  him.     He  inverted  <— - v— -> 
Thionville  in   the  dutchy  of    Luxemburg,    one      I5s8' 
of  the  rtrongert   towns    on    the  frontier  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  of  great  importance  to  France 
by  its  neighbourhood  to   Metzj    and,   notwith- 
ftanding  the  obftinate  valour  with  which  it  was 
defended,  he  forced  it  to  capitulate  after  a  fiege  of 
three  weeks  \  June  "• 

But  the  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize,  which  it  TheFrenck 

army  de- 

was  expected  would  lead  to  other  conquefts,  was  feated  at 

,  1111  i  Graveline*. 

more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  event  that 
happened  in  another  part  of  the  Low-Countries; 
The  Marechal  de  Termes,  governor  of  Calais, 
having  penetrated  into  Flanders  without  oppo- 
fition,  inverted  Dunkirk  with  an  army  of  fourteen 
thoufand  men,  and  took  it  by  rtorm  on  the  fifth 
ay  of  the  fiege.  Hence  he  advanced  towards 
Nieuport,  which  muft  have  foon  fallen  into  his 
hands,  if  the  approach  of  the  Count  of  Egmont 
with  a  fuperior  army  had  not  made  it  prudent  to 
retreat.  The  French  troops  were  fo  much  en- 
umbered  with  the  booty  which  they  had  got  at 
Dunkirk,  or  by  ravaging  the  open  country,  that 
they  moved  (lowly ;  and  Egmont,  who  had  left 
his   heavy    baggage   and    artillery    behind    him! 

Inarched  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  he  came  up  with 
hem  near  Gravelines,  and  attacked  them  with 


n 

5 


"  Thuan.  lib.  xx.  690. 
01..  IV.  T  th« 
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B  xn  K  ^c  utmo^:  innpetuofity.  De  Termes,  who  had 
<*— -v — »  the  choice  of  the  ground,  having  polled  his 
*55  '  troops  to  advantage  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Aa  and  the  fea,  received  him 
withngreat  firmnefs.  Victory  remained  for  fome 
time  in  fufpenfe,  the  defperate  valour  of  the 
French,  who  forefaw  the  unavoidable  destruction 
that  muft  follow  upon  a  rout  in  an  enemy's 
country,  counterbalancing  the  fuperior  number 
of  the  Flemings,  when  one  of  thofe  accidents  to 
which  human  prudence  does  not  extend,  decided 
the  conteft  in  favour  of  the  latter.  A  fquadron 
of  Englifh  fhips  of  war,  which  was  cruizing  on 
the  coaft,  being  drawn  by  the  noife  of  the  firing 
towards  the  place  of  the  engagement,  entered  the 
river  Aa,  and  turned  its  great  guns  againft  the 
right  wing  of  the  French,  with  fuch  effect,  as 
immediately  broke  that  body,  and  fpread  terror 
and  confufion  through  the  whole  army.  The 
Flemings,  to  whom  affiftance,  fo  unexpected  and 
fo  feafonable,  gave  frefli  fpirit,  redoubled  their 
efforts,  that  they  might  not  lofe  the  advantage 
which  fortune  had  prefented  them,  or  give  the 
enemy  time  to  recover  from  their  confirmation, 
and  the  rout  of  the  French  foon  became  uni- 
verfal.  Near  two  thoufand  were  killed  on  the 
fpot ;  a  greater  number  fell  by  the  hands  of  the 
peafants,  who,  in  revenge  for  the  cruelty  with 
which  their  country  had  been  plundered,  purfued 
the  fugitives  and  mafiacred  them  without  mercy; 
the  reft  were  taken  piifoners,  together  with 
i  '  De 
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De  Termes  their  general,  and  many  officers  of  B  °  °  K 

diftinction x.  * — ^—» 

1558. 

This  fignal  vi&ory,  for  which  the  Count  of  The  Duke 
Egmont  was  afterwards  fo  ill  requited  by  Philip,  p0fedul  c 


to  the 
army. 


obliged  the  Duke  of  Guife  to  relinquifh  all  other  v 
fchemes,  and  to  haften  towards  the  frontier  of 
Picardy,  that  he  might  oppofe  the  progrefs  ot 
the  enemy  in  that  province.  This  difafler  reflect- 
ed new  luftre  on  his  reputation,  and  once  more 
turned  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  towards  him, 
as  the  only  general  on  whofe  arms  victory  always 
attended,  and  in  whofe  conduct,  as  well  as  good 
fortune,  they  could  confide  in  every  danger. 
Henry  reinforced  Guife's  army  with  fo  many 
troops  drawn  from  the  adjacent  garrifons,  that  it 
I  foon  amounted  to  forty  thoufand  men.  That  of 
the  enemy,  after  the  junction  of.  Egmont  with 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  not  inferior  in  number. 
They  encamped  at  the  dirlance  of  a  few  leagues 
from  one  another  5  and  each  monarch  having 
joined  his  refpective  army,  it  was  expected,  after 
the  viciffitudes  of  good  and  bad  fuccefs  during 
this  and  the  former  campaign,  that  a  decifive 
battle  would  at  laft  determine,  which  of  the  rivals 
fhould  take  the  afcendant  for  the  future,  and  give 
law  to  Europe.  But  though  both  had  it  in  their 
power,  neither  of  them  difcovered  any  inclination 
to  bring  the  determination  of  fuch  an  important 
point   to   depend  upon  the    uncertain  and  for- 

x  Thuan.  lib.  xx.  694. 

T  a  tuitous 


i55«. 
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B  xh  K  tlHt0US  l^uc  °f  a  ^lngle  battle.  The  fatal  en- 
gagements at  St.  Quintin  and  Gravelines  were 
too  recent  to  be  To  foon  forgotten,  and  the  pro- 
fpe£t  of  encountering  the  fame  troops,  command- 
ed by  the  fame  generals  who  had  twice  triumphed 
over  his  arms,  infpired  Hertry  with  a  degree  of 
caution  which  was  not  common  to  him.  Philip, 
of  a  genius  averfe  to  bold  operations  in  war, 
naturally  leaned  to  cautious  meafur.es,  and  would 
hazard  nothing  againft  a  general  fo  fortunate  and 
fuccefsful  as  the  Duke  of  Guife.  Both  monarchs, 
as  if  by  agreement,  flood  on  the  defenfive,  and 
fortifying  their  camps  carefully,  avoided  every 
fkirmifh  or  rencounter  that  might  bring  on  a  ge- 
neral engagement. 

Bo»h  mo-         While  the  armies  continued  in  this  inaction, 

narchs  begin  ,  ,  •  1    •  1  ■, 

todefue  peace  began  to  be  mentioned  in  each  camp,  and 
*eace*  both  Henry  and  Philip  difcovered  an  inclination 
to  liften  to  any  overture  that  tended  to  re-eflablifh 
it.  The  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain  had  been 
engaged  during  half  a  century  in  almoit  con- 
tinual wars,  carried  on  at  great  expence,  and  pro- 
ductive of  no  confiderable  advantage  to  either, 
Exhaufted  by  extraordinary  and  unceafing  ef- 
forts, which  far  exceeded  thofe  to  which  the 
nations  of  Europe  had  been  accuftomed  before 
the  rivalfhip  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I. 
both  nations  longed  fo  much  for  an  interval  of 
repofe,  in  order  to  recruit  their  ftrength,  that 
their  fovereigns  drew  from  them  with  difficulty 
the  fupplies  neceflary  for  carrying  on  hollilities. 

The 
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The  private  inclinations  of  both  the  Kings  con-  book 
curred  with  thofe  of  their  people.     Philip  was 


prompted  to  wifli  for  peace  by  his  fond  defire  of      ,s58# 
returning  to  Spain.     Accuftomed  from   his  in- 
fancy to  the  climate  and  manners  of  that  country, 
he  was  attached  to  it  with  fuch  extreme  predi- 
lection, that  he  was  unhappy  in  any  other  part  of 
his  dominions.     But  as  he   could  not  quit   the 
Low   Countries,    either  with   decency  or  fafety, 
and  venture  on  a  voyage  to  Spain  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  war,  the  profpec~t  of  a   pacification 
which  would  put  it  in  his  power  to  execute  his  fa- 
vourite fcheme,  was  highly  acceptable.     Henry 
was  no  lefs  defirous  of  being  delivered  from  the 
burden  and  avocations  of  war,    that  he  might 
have  leifure  to  turn  all  his  attention,   and  bend 
the  whole  force  of  his  government,  towards  fup- 
prefting  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers,  which  were 
Spreading  with  fuch  rapidity  in  Paris  and  other 
great  towns  of  France,  that  they  began  to  grow 
formidable  to  the  eftablifhed  church. 

Besides  thefe  publick  and  avowed  confidera-  An  intrigue 
tions    arifmg  from  the  ftate   of  the  two  hoftile  Jj£*^rt 
kingdoms,  or  from  the  willies  of  their  refpective  faciiltales't» 
monarchs,  there  was  a  fecret  intrigue  carried  on 
n   the  court  of  France,   which  contributed  as 
much  as  either  of  the  other,  to  haften  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  negociation   of  a  peace.     The  Con- 
liable  Montmorency,  during  his  captivity,  beheld 
the  rapid  fuccefs  and  growing  favour  of  the  Duke 
of  Guife    with   envious   folicitude.      Every  ad- 
T  3  vantage 
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5  o  o  k  vantage  gained  by  his  rival  he  confidered  as  a 
u — ^— j  frefh  wound  to  his  own  reputation,  and  he  knew 
155  '      with  what  malevolent  addrefs  it  would  be  im- 
proved to  diminifh  his  credit  with  the  King,  and 
to  augment  that  of  the  Duke  of  Guife.     Thefe 
arts,  he  was  afraid,  might,  by  degrees,  work  on 
the  eafy  and  ductile  mind  of  Henry,   fo  as  to 
efface  all  remains  of  his  ancient  affection  towards 
himfelf.     But  he  could  not  difcover  any  remedy 
for  this,  unlefs  he  were  allowed  to  return  home, 
that   he  might  try  whether  by   his  prefence  he 
could  defeat  the  artifices  of  his  enemies,  and  re- 
vive thofe  warm  and  tender  fentiments  which  had 
long  attached  Henry  to  him,  with  a  confidence 
fo  entire,  as  refembled  rather  the   cordiality  of 
private  friendfhip,  than  the  cold  and  felfifh  con- 
nexion between  a  monarch  and  one  of  his  cour- 
tiers.   While  Montmorency  was  forming  fchemes 
and  wifhes  for  his  return  to  France  with  much 
anxiety  of  mind,   but  with  little  hope  of  fticcefs, 
an  unexpected  incident  prepared  the  way  for  it. 
The  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who   had   fhared  with 
i  his   brother  in    the  King's   favour,  and  partici- 

pated of  the  power  which  that  conferred,  did  not 
bear  profperity  with  the  fame  difcretion  as  the 
Duke  of  Guife.  Intoxicated  with  their  good 
fortune,  he  forgot  how  much  they  had  been  in- 
debted for  their  prefent  elevation  to  their  con- 
nexions with  the  Dutchefs'  of  Valentinois,  and 
vainly  afcribed  all- to  he  extraordinary  merit  of 
their  family.  This  led  him  not  only  to  neglect 
his  benefactrefs,  but  to  thwart  her  fchemes,  and 

to 
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to  talk  with  a  farcaftick  liberty  of  her  character  book 
id  perfon.  That  lingular  woman,  who,  if  we  u— ^^j 
lay  believe  contemporary  writers,   retained  the      *5*  ' 

>eauty  and  charms  of  youth  at  the  age  of  three- 
:ore,  and  on  whom  it  is  certain  th.t  Henry  ftill 

doated  with  all  the  fondnefs  of  love,  felt  this  injury 
nth  fenfibility,  and  fet  herfelf  with  eagernefs  to 
ivenge  it.  As  there  was  no  method  of  fupplant- 
ig  the  Princes  of  Lorraih  fo  efFe 'finally  as  by  a 
lalition  of  interefts  with  the  Conftable,  (he  pro- 
ved the  marriage  of  her  grand -daughter  with 
le  of  his  fons,  as  the  bond  of  their  future  union  ; 
id  Montmorency  readily  gave  his  confent  to 
le  match.  Having;  thus  cemented  their  alii- 
ice,  the  Dutchtfs   employed   all  her  influence 

'ith  the  King,  in  order  to  confirm  his  inclinations 

awards  peace,  and  induce  him  to  take  the  Heps 

leceiTary  for   attaining   ic.     She  infinuated   that 
ly  overture  of  that  kind  would  come  with  great 
-opriety  from  the  Conftable,  and  if  committed 
the  conduct  of  his  prudence,  could  hardly  faij 

>f  fuccefs. 


Henry,  long  accuflomed  to  devolve  all  affairs  H-nryccm- 

r     •  r^        n  .  m  ts  the  ne~ 

of   importance  to   the  Conftable,     and    needing  pociatfon  to 

,         ,  .  .  .  Montmo- 

only  this  encouragement  to  return  to  his  an-  ttacj. 
cient  habits,  wrote  to  him  immediately  with  his 
ufual  familiarity  and  affection,  empowering  him 
at  the  fame  time  to  take  the  firft  opportunity  of 
founding  Philip  and  his  minifters  with  regard  to 
peace.  Montmorency  made  his  application  to 
Philip  by  the  moll  proper  channel.     He  opened 
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b  o  o  k  himfelf  tothc  Duke  of  Savoy,  who,  notwithftand- 
t»— v.«j  ing  the  height  of  preferment  to  which   he  had 
*9Fi      |i3ecn  rai^d,  and  the  military  glory  which  he  had 
acquired  in  the  Spanifh  fervice,  was  weary  of  re- 
maining in  exile,  and  languifhed   to  return  into 
his  dominions.     As  there  was  no  profpect  of  his 
recovering  poffeffion  of  them  by  force  of  arms,  he 
confidered  a   definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
France  and  Spain,  as  the  only  event  by  which  he 
could    hope    to    obtain    reftitution.      Being   no 
ftranger  to  Philip's  private  wifh.es  with  regard  to 
peace,  he  eafily  prevailed  on  him  not  only  to  dis- 
cover a  difpofition  on  his  part  towards  accommo- 
dation, but  to  permit  Montmorency  to  return,  on 
his  parole,  to  France,  that  he  might  confirm  his 
own  fovereign  in  his  pacifick  fentiments.     Henry 
received  the  Conflable  with  the  mofl  flattering 
marks    of   regard  -3    abfence,    inftead    of  having 
abated  or  extinguifhed  the  Monarch's  friendfhip, 
feemed  to  have  ^iven  it  new  ardour.     Montmo- 
rency,  from    the  moment  of  his  appearance  in 
court,  affumed,  ifpoflible,  a  higher  place  than 
ever  in  his  affection,  and  a  more  perfect  afcendant 
over  his   mind.     The  Cardinal    of  Lorrain  and 
Duke  of  Guife  prudently  gave  way  to  a  tide  of 
favour  too  ftrong  for  them  to  oppofe,  and  con- 
fining themfelves  to  their  proper  departments,  per- 
mitted, without  any  ftruggle,  the  Conflable  and 
Dutchefs  of  Valentinois  to  direct  publick  affairs  at 
their  pleafure.     They  foon  prevailed  on  the  King 
to  nominate  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  of  peace. 
Philip  did  the  fame.    The  abbey  of  Cercamp 

fixed 
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on  as  the  place  of  congrefs  ;  and  all  mili-  book 
ry  operations  were  immediately  terminated  by 


fufpenfion  of  arms, 


*55S- 


r 

While  thefe  preliminary  fteps  were  taking  to-  r«tW 
wards  a  treaty  which  reftored  tranquillity  to  Eu- 
pe,  Charles  V.  whofe  ambition  had  fo  long  dif- 
rbed  it,  ended  his  days  in  the  monaftery  of  St. 
ftus.  When  Charles  entered  this  retreat,  he 
rmed  fuch  a  plan  of  life  for  himfelf,  as  would 
ve  fuited  the  condition  of  a  private  gentleman 
a  moderate  fortune.  His  table  was  neat,  but 
ain  5  his  domefticks  few ;  his  intercourfe  with 
em  familiar;  all  the  cumberfome  and  ceremo-' 
ous  forms  of  attendance  on  his  perfon  were  en- 
ely  abolimed,  as  deitructive  of  that  fociai  eafe 
d  tranquillity  which  he  courted,  in  order  to 
othe  the  remainder  of  his  days.  As  the  mild- 
fs  of  the  climate,  together  with  his  deliverance 
orri  the  burdens  and  cares  of  government,  pro- 
red  him,  at  firft,  a  confidcrable  remiflion  from 
e  acute  pains  with  which  he  had  been  long  tor- 
ented;  he  enjoyed,  perhaps,  more  complete  fa- 
tisfaction  in  this  humble  iblitude,  than  all  his 
grandeur  had  ever  yielded  him.  The  ambitious 
thoughts  and  projects  which  had  fo  long  engrolT- 
ed  and  difquieted  him,  were  quite  effaced  from 
his  mind  :  Far  from  taking  any  part  in  the  poli- 

|:al  tranfactions  of  the  Princes  of  Europe,  he 
(trained  his  curiofity  even  from  any  enquiry 
>ncerning  them  ;  and  he  feemed  to  view  the 
\fy  fcene  which  he  had  abandoned  with  all  the 
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B  xi?  K  contemPt  anc^  indifference  arifing  from  his  tho- 
V — /— — »  rough  experience  of  its  vanity,  as  well  as  from 
,ss8'      the  pleafing  reflection  of  having  difentangled  hi 
felf  from  its  cares. 

HJsamufc-        Other  amufements,  and  other  objects  now  oc- 

nentsinhis  .  .  . 

«ir:at.  cupied  him.  Sometimes  he  cultivated  the  plants 
in  his  garden  with  his  own  hands  -,  fometimes  he 
rode  out  to  the  neighbouring  wood  on  a  little  horfe, 
the  only  one  that  he  kept,  attended  by  a  fingle 
fervant  on  foot.  When  his  infirmities  confined 
him  to  his  apartment,  which  often  happened,  and 
deprived  him  of  thefe  more  active  recreations,  he 
either  admitted  a  few  gentlemen  who  refided  near 
the  monaflery  to  vifit  him,  and  entertained  them 
familiarly  at  his  table  -,  or  he  employed  himfelf 
in  fludying  mechanical  principles  and  in  forming 
curious  works  of  mechanifm,  of  which  he  had 
always  been  remarkably  fond,  and  to  which  his 
genius  was  peculiarly  turned.  With  this  view  he 
had  engaged  Turriano,  one  of  the  mod  ingenious 
artifts  of  that  age,  to  accompany  him  in  his  re- 
treat. He  laboured  together  with  him  in  fram- 
ing models  of  the  molt  ufeful  machines,  as  well 
as  in  making  experiments  with  regard  to  their  re- 
fpective  powers,  and  it  was  not  ieldom  that  the 
ideas  of  the  monarch  aflifted  or  perfected  the  in- 
ventions of  the  artift.  He  relieved  his  mind,  at 
intervals,  with  (lighter  and  more  fantaftick  works 
of  mechanifm*  in  falhioning  puppets,  which,  by 
the  (tructure  of  internal  fprings,  mimicked  the 
gefturcs  and  actions  of  men,    to  the  no  fmall 

aftonifh- 
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(lonifhment  of  the  ignorant  monks,  who  behold- 
no-  movements  which  they  could  not  compre- 
hend, fometimes  diftrufted  their  own  fenfes,  and 
ometimes  fufpected  Charles  and  Turriano  of  being 
a  compact  with  invifible  powers.  He  was  parti- 
:ularly  curious  with  regard  to  the  conftruclion  of 
.locks  and  watches  j  and  having  found,  after  re- 
peated trials,  that  he  could  not  bring  any  two  of 
hem  to  go  exactly  alike,  he  reflected,  it  is  faid, 
jvith  a  mixture  of  furprife  as  well  as  regret,  on 
lis  own  folly,  in  having  bellowed  fo  much  time 
and  labour  on  the  more  vain  attempt  of  bringing 
mankind  to  a  precife  uniformity  of  lentiment 
concerning  the  intricate  and  myfterious  doctrines 
of  religion. 


s  more 
ous  nc- 


But  in  what  manner  foever  Charles  difpofed  of  ^u 
the  reft  of  his  time,  he  conftantly  referved  a  con-  elation* 
fiderable  portion  of  it  for  religious  exercifes.  He 
regularly  attended  divint,fervice  in  the  chapel  of 
the  monaftery,  every  morning  and  evening;  he 
took  great  pleafure  in  reading  books  of  devotion^ 
particularly  the  works  of  St.  Auguftine  and  St. 
Bernard  ;  and  converfed  much  with  his  confeflbr, 
and  the  prior  of  the  monaftery,  on  pious  fub- 
jects.  Thus  did  Charles  pafs  the  firft  year  of  his 
retreat,  in  a  manner  not  unbecoming  a  man  per- 
fectly difengaged  from  the  affairs  of  the  prefent 
life,  and  (landing  on  the  confines  of  a  future 
world,    either    in    innocent    amufements,    which 

ithed  his  pains,  and  relieved  a  mind  worn  one 
with 
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book  w;th  exceflive  application  to  bufinefs;  or  in  dc 
x^-^L-j  vout  occupations,  which  he  deemed  neceflaryi: 
,ss8,      preparing  for  another  date. 

Thecaufes        But  about  fix  months  before  his  death,  th. 
'  gout,  after  a  longer  intermiffion  than  ufual,  re 
turned  with  a  proportional  increafe  of  violence 
His  fhattered  conftitution  had  not  vigour  enougl 
remaining  to  withftandjuch  a  fhock.     It  enfeeblec 
his  mind  as  much  as  his  body,  and  from  this  pe- 
riod we  hardly  difcern  any  traces  of  that  founc 
and  mafculine  underftanding,  which  diftinguifh- 
ed  Charles  among  his  contemporaries.     An  illi- 
beral  and  timid  fuperftition  depreffed  his  fpirit, 
He  had  no  relifh  for  amufements  of  any  kind. 
He  endeavoured  to  conform,  in  his  manner  oi 
living,  to  all  the  rigour  of  monaftick   auflerity. 
He  defired  no  other  fociety  than  that  of  monks, 
and  was  almoft  continually  employed  with  them 
in  chanting  the  hymns  of  the  MifTal.     As  an  ex- 
piation  for  his  fins,  he  gave  himfelf  the  difcipline 
in  fecret  with  fuch  feverity,  that  the  whip  of  cords 
which  he  employed  as  the  inftrument  of  his  pu- 
nifhment,  was  found  after  his  deceafe  tinged  with 
his  blood.     Nor  was  he  fatisfied  with  thefe  ads  of 
mortification,  which,    however  fevere,  were 
unexampled.     The  timorous  and  ditlruftful  fo- 
licitude  which  always   accompanies  fuperftition, 
ftill  continued  to  difquiet  him,  and  depreciating 
all  that  he  had  done,  prompted  him  to  aim  at 
fomething  extraordinary,  at  fome  new  and  fingu- 
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ar  act  of  piety  that  would  difplay  his  zeal,  and  B  o  °  K 

Hnerit  the  favour  of  heaven.     The  act  on  which  « ^— -> 

ie  fixed  "was  as  wild  and  uncommon  as  any  that  >55  ' 
uperftition  ever  iuggefted  to  a  weak  and  difor- 
lered  fancy.  He  reiblved  to  celebrate  his  own 
jbfequies  before  his  death.  He  ordered  his  tomb 
to  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the  monaftery.  His 
iornefticks  marched  thither  in  funeral  proceffion, 
with  black  tapers  in  their  hands.  He  himfelf 
bllowed  in  his  fhroud.  He  was  laid  in  his  coffin, 
with  much  folemnity.  The  fervice  for  the  dead 
was  chanted,  and  Charles  joined  in  the  prayers 
which  were  offered  up  for  the  reft  of  his  foul, 
mingling  his  tears  with  thofe  which  his  atten- 
dants fhed,  as  if  they  had  been  celebrating  a  real 
funeral.  The  ceremony  clofed  with  fprinkling 
holy  water  on  the  coffin  in  the  ufual  form,  and       -* 

«ie  afiiftants  retiring,  the  doors  of  the  chapel 
fhut.  Then  Charles  rofe  out  of  the  coffin, 
withdrew  to  his  apartment,  full  of 'thofe  aw- 
ful fentiments  which  fuch  a  fingular  folemnity 
was  calculated  to  infpire.  But  either  the  fatiguing 
length  of  the  ceremony,  or  the  impreffion  which 
this  image  of  death  left  on  his  mind,  affected  him 
fo  much,  that  next  day  he  was  feized  with  a  fever. 
His  feeble  frame  could  not  long  refill  its  violence, 
and  he  expired  on  the  twenty-firft  of  September, 
after  a  life  of  fifty-eight  years,  fix  months,  and 
twenty-five  daysy. 

y  Stradade  Bello  Belg.  lib.  i.  p.  it.  Thuan.  ^23.  San- 
dov.  ii.  609,  &c.  Miniana  Contin.  Marians,  vol.  iv.  2i6„ 
Vera  y  Zuniga  vida  de  Carlos,  p.  HI. 

As 
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As  Charles  was  the  firft  Prince  of  the  age  in1 
rank  and  dignity,  the  part  which  he  acted,  whether! 
we  confider  the  greatnefs,  the  variety,  or  the  fuc-' 
cefs  of  his  undertakings,  was  the  mod  confpi-| 
cuous.     It  is  from  an  attentive  obfervation  of  his< 
conduct,  not  from  the  exaggerated  praifes  of  the! 
Spanifh  hiftorians,  or  the  undiftinguimingcenfure! 
of  the  French,  that  a  juft  idea  of  Charles's  genius! 
and  abilities  is  to  be  collected.     He  poflefTed  qua- 
lities fo  peculiar,  as  ftrongly  mark  his  character,! 
and  not  only  diftinguim  him  from  the  Princes  who 
were  his  contemporaries,  but  account  for  that  fu- 
periority  over  them  which  he  fo  long  maintained, 
In  forming  his  fchemes,  he  was,  by  nature,  a< 
well  as  by  habit,  cautious  and  confiderate.     Born 
with  talents  which  unfolded  themfelves  flowly.] 
and  were  late  in  attaining  maturity,  he  was  ac- 
cuftomed  to  ponder  every  fubject  that  demanded 
his  consideration,  with  a  careful  and  deliberate 
attention.     He  bent  the  whole  force  of  his  mine 
towards  it,  and  dwelling  upon   it  with  a  ferioun 
application,  undiverted  by  pleafure,  and   hardl) 
relaxed  by  any   amufement,  he   revolved   it,  ir 
filence,  in  his  own  breaft.     He  then  communw 
cated  the  matter  to  his  minifters,  and  after  hear- 
ing their  opinions,  took  his  refolution  with  a  de- 
cifive  firmnefs,  which  feldom  follows  fuch  flow, 
and  feemingly  hefitating  confutations.     Of 
iequence,  Charles's  meafures,   inftead  of  refcin- 
bling  the  defultory  and  irregular  failles  of  1 
VIII.  or  Francis  I.  had  the  appearance  of  a  con-t 
fiftent  fyftem,   in  which  all  the  parts  wt 
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ged,  the  effects  were  forefeen,  and  the  accidents  Book 
were  provided  for.  His  promptitude  in  execu-  ^ — v, — • 
tion  was  no  lefs  remarkable  than  his  patience  in  I5sS* 
deliberation.  He  confulted  with  phlegm,  but  he 
acted  with  vigour;  and  did  not  difcover  greater 
fagacity  in  his  choice  of  the  meafures  which  it 
was  proper  to  purfue,  than  fertility  of  genius  in 
rinding  out  the  means  for  rendering  his  purfuit 
of  them  fuccefsful.  Though  he  had  naturally  fo 
little  of  the  martial  turn,  that,  during  the  mod 
ardent  and  buttling  period  of  life,  he  remained 
in  the  cabinet  inactive,  yet  when  he  chofe  at 
length  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  his 
mind  was  fo  formed  for  vigorous  exertions  in 
every  direction,  that  he  acquired  fuch  knowledge 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  fuch  talents  for  command, 
as  rendered  him  equal  in  reputation  and  fuccefs 
to  the  mod  able  generals  of  the  age.  But  Charles 
poflerTed,  in  the  mod  eminent  degree,  the  fcience 
which  is  of  greateft  importance  to  a  monarch, 
that  of  knowing  men,  and  of  adapting  their  ta- 
lents to  the  various  departments  which  he  allotted 
to  them.  From  the  death  of  Chievres  to  the  end 
of  his  reign,  he  employed  no  general  in  the  field, 
no  minifter  in  the  cabinet,  no  ambafTador  to  a 
foreign  court,  no  governor  of  a  province,  whofe 
abilities  were  inadequate  to  the  trufl  which  he 
repofed  in  them.  Though  deftitute  of  that  be* 
witching  affability  of  manners,  which  gained 
Francis  the  hearts  of  all  who  approached  his  per- 
fon,  he  was  no  ftranger  to  the  virtues  which  fe- 
cure  fidelity  and   attachment.     He  placed  un- 

k  bounded 
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b  o  o  k  bounded  confidence  in  his  generals  -,  he  rewarded 

their  fervices  with  munificence  j  he  neither  envied 

their  fame,  nor  difcovered  any  jealoufy  of  their 

power.     Almoft  all  the  generals  who  conducted 

his  armies,  may  be  placed  on   a  level  with  thofe 

illuftrious  perfonages  who  have  attained  the  high-  i 

eft  eminence  of  military  glory  -,  and  his  advan-, 

tages  over  his  rivals,  are  to  be  afcribed  fo  mani- 

feftly  to  the  fuperior  abilities  of  the  commanders 

whom  he  fet  in  oppofition  to  them,  that  this  might 

fcem  to  detract,  in  fome  degree,  from  his  ownj 

merit,  if  the  talent  of  difcovering  and  employ*  J 

ing  fuch  instruments  were  not  the  molt  undoubt-| 

ed  proof  of  a  capacity  for  government. 

There  were,  neverthelefs,  defects  in  his  po-i 
litical  character  which  mud  confiderably  ab 
the  admiration  due  to  his  extraordinary  talents.jj 
Charles's  ambition  was  infatiable  ;  and   though 
there  feems  to  be  no  foundation  for  an  opinion 
prevalent  in  his  own  age,  that  he  had  formed  the 
chimerical  project  of  eftablifhing  an  univerfal  mo-ji 
narchy  in  Europe,  it  is  certain  that  his  defire  oil 
being  diltinguifhed  as  a  conqueror  involved  himijj 
in  continual  wars,  which  not  only  exhaufted  and 
oppreffed  his  fubjecls,  but  left  him  little  leifurdfi 
for  giving  attention  to  the  interior  police  and  im- 
provement of  his  kingdoms,  the  great  objects  ol 
every  Prince  who  makes   the  happinefs   of  hi; 
people  the  end  of  his  government.     Charles,  ai 
a  very  early  period  of  life,  having  added  the  Im- 
perial crown  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  tc 
2  th< 
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K  hereditary  dominions  of  the  houfes  of  Auftria  B  °  °  K 
„J  Burgundy,  this  opened  to  him  fuch  a  vaft  y /— -j 

field  of  enterprize,  and  engaged  him  in  fchemes  15S  * 
lb  complicated  as  well  as  arduous,  that  feeling 
his  power  to  be  unequal  to  the  execution  of  them, 
he  had  often  recourfe  to  low  artifices,  unbecoming 
his  fuperior  talents,  and  fometimes  ventured  on 
fuch  deviations  from  integrity,  as  were  difho- 
!  nourable  in  a  great  Prince.  His  infidious  and 
fraudulent  policy  appeared  more  confpicuous,  and 
was  rendered  more  odious*  by  a  comparifon  with 
open  and  undefigning  character  of  his  con> 
poraries  Francis  L  and  Henry  VIII.  This 
erence,  though  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  di- 
fity  of  their  tempers,  mud  be  afcribed,  in 
e  degree,  to  fuch  an  oppofition  in  the  prin- 
les  of  their  political  conduct,  as  affords  fome 
ufe  for  this  defect  in  Charles's  behaviour, 
ugh  it  cannot  ferve  as  a  juflification  of  it* 
ncis  and  Henry  fcldom  acted  but  from  the  im- 
lfe  of  their  pafTions,  and  rufhed  headlong  to- 
rds  the  object  in  view.  Charles's  meafures, 
ing  the  refult  of  cool  reflection*  were  difpofed 
o  a  regular  fyftem,  and  carried  on  upon  a  con- 
ned plan.  Perfohs  who  act  in  the  former  man- 
ner, naturally  purfue  the  end  in  view,  without 
afluming  any  difguife,  or  difplaying  much  ad- 
drefs.  Such  as  hold  the  latter  courfe,  are  apt,  in 
forming  as  \vell  as  in  executing  their  defigns,  to 
employ  fuch  refinements  as  always  lead  to  artifice 
in  conduct,  and  often  degenerate  into  deceit. 

i  IV.  U  Tk| 
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The  circnmflanccs  transmitted  to  us,  with  re- 
flect to  Charles's  private  deportment  and  charac- 
ter, are  fewer  and  lefs  interefting,  than  might  have  • 
been  expected  from  the  great  number  of  authors  I 
who  have  undertaken  to  write  an  account  of  his  J 
life.  Thefe  are  not  the  object  of  this  hiftory,  ( 
which  aims  more  at  reprefenting  the  great  tranf-  j1 
actions  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  than  at  deli-  I 
neating  his  private  virtues  or  defects. 


Conference 
in  order  to 
peace. 


Peithof 
Mary  of 

England. 


The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Spain,  and 
England,  continued  their  conferences  at  Cer» 
camp  >  and  though  each  of  them,  with  the  ufual 
art  of  negociators,  made  at  firft  very  high  de- 
mands in  the  name  of  their  refpective  courts,  yet 
as  they  were  all  equally  defirous  of  peace,  they; 
would  have  confented  reciprocally  to  fuch  abate- | 
merits  and  restrictions  of  their  claims,  as  mufti 
have  removed  every  obfracle  to  an  accommc 
tion.  The  death  of  Charles  V.  was  a  new  motive 
with  Philip  to  haften  the  conclufion  of  a  treaty, 
as  it  increafed  his  impatience  for  returning  into 
Spain,  where  there  was  now  no  perfon  greater  orf 
more  illuftrious  than  himfelf.  But,  in  fpite.  M 
the  concurring  _wifh.es  of  all  the  parties  intereftcS 
an  event  happened  which  occasioned  an  unavokH 
able  delay  in  their  negociations.  About  a  monB 
after  the  opening  of  the  conferences  at  CercarflM 
Mary  of  England  ended  her  fliort  and  ingloricB 
reign,  and  Elizabeth,  her  filter,  was  immediatM 
proclaimed  Queen  by  the  Englifh,  with  univern 
fal  joy.     As  the  powers  of  the  Englifli  plenipo 

tentiarid 
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ntiaries  expired  on  the  death  of  their  midrefs,  B 
ey  could  not  proceed  until  they  received  a  com- 
ifiion  and  indructions  from  their  new  fovereign, 
Henry  and  Philip  beheld  Elizabeth's  elevation  Henry  and 
•1  r  1 7  •  at-  Philip  court 

to  the  throne  with  equal  fohcitude.  As  during  Elizabeth 
Mary's  jealous  adminiftration,  under  the  mod  (•„"  uc 
difficult  circumdances,  and  in  a  fituation  extreme- 
ly delicate,  that  Princefs  had  conducted  herfelf 
ith  prudence  and  addrefs  far  exceeding  her  years, 
ey  had  conceived  an  high  idea  of  her  abilities, 
d  already  formed  expectations  of  a  reign  very 
erent  from  that  of  her  lifter.  Equally  fenfible 
the  importance  of  gaining  her  favour,  both 
narchs  fct  themfelves  with  emulation  to  court, 
and  employed  every  art  in  order  to  infinuate 
mfelves  into  her  confidence.  Each  of  them 
fomething  meritorious,  with  regard  to  Eliza- 
th,  to  plead  in  his  own  behalf.  Henry  had  of- 
ed  her  a  retreat  in  his  dominions,  if  the  dread 
her  filter's  violence  mould  force  her  to  fly  for 
ety  out  of  England.  Philip,  by  his  powerful 
ercefTion,  had  prevented  Mary  from  proceed- 
to  the  mofl  fatal  extremities  againft  her. 
ach  of  them  endeavoured  now,  to  avail  himfelf 
of  the  circumdances  in  his  favour.  Henry  wrote 
to  Elizabeth  foon  after  her  accefiion,  with  the 
Warmed  exprefllons  of  regard  and  friendihip. 
e  reprefented  the  war  which  had  unhappily 
en  kindled  between  their  kingdoms,  not  as  a: 
national  quarrel,  but  as  the  effect  of  Mary's  blind 

kU  1  partiality 
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partiality  to  her  hufband  and  fond  compliance 
with  all  his  wiflies.  He  entreated  her  to  difen- 
gage  herfelf  from  an  alliance  which  had  proved 
lb  unfortunate  to  England,  and  to  confent  to  a 
feparate  peace  with  him,  without  mingling  her 
interefts  with  thole  of  Spain,  from  which  they 
ought  now  to  be  altogether  disjoined.  Philip, 
on  the  other  hand,  unwilling  to  lofe  his  connexion 
with  England,  the  importance  of  which,  during 
a  rupture  with  France,  he  had  fo  recently  expe- 
rienced, not  only  vied  with  Henry  in  declararons 
of  efleem  for  Elizabeth,  and  in  profeMions  of  his 
refolution  to  cultivate  the  flricleft  amity  with  her, 
but,  in  order  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  their 
union,  he  offered  himfelf  to  her  in  marriage,  am 
undertook  to  procure  a  difpenfation  from  the  Poj 
to  that  effect. 


EMzabeth«        Elizabeth  weighed  the   propofals  of  the  two 
tionscon-     MOnarchs  attentively,  and   with   that   provident 
conduS.  "   difcerntnent  of  her  true  interefl,  which  was  con- 
fpicuous  in  all  her  deliberations.     She  gave  fome 
encouragement  to  Henry's  overture  of  a  feparate 
negociation,  becaufe  it  opened  a  channel  of  < 
refpondence  with  France,  which  fhe  mi         fir>< 
to  be  of  great  advantage,  if  Philip   fhould  n< 
difcover  fufficient  zeal  and  folicitude  for  fecurinfl 
to  her  proper  terms  in  the  joint  treaty.     But  ifl 
ventured  on  this  Itep  with  the  mod  < 
ferve,  that  fhe  might  not  alarm  Philip's  fufpicioos 
tamper,  and  lofe  an  ally  in  attempting  to  gain 

an! 
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It  enemy.  Henry  himfelf,  by  an  unpardonable  B  °  °  K 
I  of  indifcretion,  prevented  her  from  carrying  ' — v — » 
r  intercourfe  with  him  to  fuch  a  length  as  '55  * 
ight  have  offended  or  alienated  Philip.  At  the 
ry  time  when  he  was  courting  Elizabeth's  friend- 
fhip  with  the  greater!:  aftlduity,  he  yielded  with 
an  inconfiderate  facility  to  the  folicitations  of  the 
Princes  of  Lorrain,  and  allowed  his  daughter-in- 
law  the  Queen  of  Scots,  to  aflume  the  title  and 
arms  of  Queen  of  England.  This  ill-timed  pre- 
tenfion,  the  fource  of  many  calamities  to  the  un- 
fortunate Queen  of  Scots,  extinguifhed  at  once 
all  the  confidence  that  might  have  grown  between 
Henry  and  Elizabeth,  and  left  in  its  place  diftruft, 
refentment,  and  antipathy.  Elizabeth  found  that 
(he  muft  unite  her  interefts  clofely  with  Philips 
and  expect  peace  only  from  negotiations  carried 
in  conjunction  with  hima. 


s  me  had  granted  a  commifiion,  immediately  sheewpow. 

r  her  accefTion,  to  the  fame  plenipotentiaries  bafra"  sTo 
whom  her  filter  had  employed,  fhe  now  inftructed  *™*£f 
them  to  act  in  every  point  in  concert  with  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries of  Spain,  and  to  take  no  ftep  until 
they  had  previoufly  confulted  with  themb.  But 
though  Ihe  deemed  it  prudent  to  aflume  this  ap- 
pearance of  confidence  in  the  Spanifh  Monarch, 
fhe  knew  precifely  how  far  to  carry  it;  and  dif- 
covered  no  inclination  to  accept  of  that  extraor- 

2  Forbes,  i.  p.  4.  *  Strype's  Annals  of  the  Reform- 

ation,  i.    u.      Carte's  Hift,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  375. 
k  Forbes'  full  View,  i.  p.  37.  40. 

V  3  dinary 
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B  xi?  K  binary  propofal  of  marriage  which  Philip  had 
* — i  — »  made  to  her.  The  Englifh  had  exprefTed  fo 
openly  their  deteftation  of  her  filler's  choice  of 
him,  that  it  would  have  been  highly  imprudent 
to  have  exafperated  them  by  renewing  that  odious 
alliance.  She  was  too  well  acquainted  with  Phi- 
lip's harfh  imperious  temper,  to  think  of  him  for 
a  hufband.  Nor  could  me  admit  a  difpenfation 
from  the  Pope  to  be  fufficient  to  authorize  her 
marrying  him,  without  condemning  her  father's 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  acknow-. 
ledging  of  confequence  that  her  mother's  mar- 
riage was  null,  and  her  own  birth  illegitimate. 
But  though  Hie  determined  not  to  yield  to  Phi- 
lip's addrefTes,  the  fituation  of  her  affairs  rendered 
it  dangerous  to  reject  them  ,  fhe  returned  her 
anfwer,  therefore,  in  terms  which  were  evafive, 
but  fo  tempered  with  refpeel,  that  though  they  I 
gave  him  no  reafon  to  be  fecure  of  fuccefs,  they 
did  not  altogether  extinguifh  his  hopes. 


Negotia- 
tions at 
Cateau- 
CambrefiB 


By  this  artifice,  as  well  as  by  the  prudence  with 
which  fhe  concealed  her  fentiments  and  intention* 
concerning  religion,  for  fome  time  after  her  ac« 
ceflion,  fhe  fo  far  gained  upon  Philip,  that  he 
warmly  efpoufed  her  interefl  in  the  conferences) 
t559.  which  were  renewed  at  Cercamp,  and  after-] 
February  6.  warcJs  removed  t0  Cateau-Cambrefis.     A  def 

nitive  treaty,  which  was  to  adjufl  the  claims  audi 
pretenfions  of  fo  many  Princes,  required  the  ex- 
amination of  fuch  a-  variety  of  intricate  points, 
and  led  50  fuch  infinite  and  minute  details,  as 

drew 
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\  drew  out  the  negotiations  to  a  great  length.    But  book, 

K:  conftable  Montmorency  exerted  himfelf  with  *• — ;~— . j 
h  indefatigable  zeal  and  induftry,  repairing  al-  IS59' 
nately  to  the  courts  of  Paris  and  BrufTels,  in 
ler  to  obviate  or  remove  every  difficulty,  that 
lx  points  in  difpute  were  adju (led  at  length  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  give  entire  fatisfacYion  in 
every  particular  to  Henry  and  Philip  ;  and  the 
laft  hand  was  ready  to  be  put  to  the  treaty  between 
them. 

»The  claims  of  England  remained  as  the  only  Difficulties 
>ftacle  to  retard  it.     Elizabeth  demanded  the  tothedtimi 
flitution  of  Calais  in  the  moll  peremptory  tone,  °    n*a  * 
is  an  efTential  condition  of  her  confenting  to  peace; 
Henry  refufed  to  give  up  that  important  c6nquefl; 
id  both  feemed   to  have  taken   their  refolution 
ith  unalterable  firmnefs.     Philip  warmly  fup- 
orted  Elizabeth's  pretenfions  to  Calais,  not  mere- 
from.a  principle  of  equity  towards  th.e  Englifh 
ition,  that  he  might  appear  to  have  contributed 
their  recovering  what  they  had  loft  by  efpoufing 
caufe ;  nor  foleiy  wich  a  view  of  foothing  Eli- 
ibeth  by  this  manifeftation  of  zeal  for  her  inte- 
nd ;  but  in  order  to  render  France  lefs  formidable, 
fecuring  to  her  ancient  enemy  this  eafy  accefs 
ito  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.     The  eameftnefs, 
iwever,  with  which  he  Seconded  the  arguments 
the  Englifh  plenipotentiaries,  foon   began  to 
lax.     During   the  courfe  of  the   negociation, 
Elizabeth,  who  now  felt  herfelf  firmly  feated  on 
:r  throne,  began  to  take  fuch  open  and  vigorous 
U  4  meafures 
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B  °xu.  K  mea^ures  not  only  for  overturning  all  that  her  fitter 
*--v»j  had  done  in  favour  of  popery,  but  for  eftablifhing 
the  proteftant  church  on  a  firm  foundation,  as 
convinced  Philip  that  his  hopes  of  an  union  with 
her  had  been  from  the  beginning  vain,  and  were 
now  defperate.  From  that  period,  his  interpo- 
fitions  in  her  favour  became  more  cold  and  for- 
mal, flowing  merely  from  regard  to  decorum,  or 
from  the  confideration  of  remote  political  inte- 
refls.  Elizabeth,  having  reafon  to  expect  fuch 
an  alteration  in  his  conduct,  quickly  perceived  it. 
But  as  nothing  would  have  been  of  greater  detri- 
ment to  her  people,  or  more  inconfiftent  with  her 
fchemes  of  domeftick  adminiftration,  than  the 
continuance  of  war,  (he  law  the  neceflity  of  fub- 
mitting  to  fuch  conditions  as  the  fituation  of  her 
affairs  impofed,  and  that  me  mud  reckon  upon 
being  deferred  by  an  ally  who  was  now  united  to 
her  by  a  very  feeble  tie,  if  fhe  did  not  fpeedily. 
reduce  her  demands  to  what  was  moderate  and 
attainable.  She  accordingly  gave  new  inftruc- 
tions  to  her  ambadadors ;  and  Philip's  plenipo- 
tentiaries ailing  as  mediators  between  the  French 
and  themr,  an  expedient  was  fallen  upon,  which, 
in  fome  degree,  juftified  Elizabeth's  departing 
from  the  rigour  of  her  firfc  demand  with  regard 
to  Calais.  All  lefler  articles  were  fettled  without 
much  difcuflion  or  delay.  Philip,  that  he  mighc 
riot  appear  to  have  abandoned  the  Englifh, 
fated  that  the  treaty  between  Henry  and  Eiizabetli 

c  Forbes,  i.  59. 

mould 
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iould  be  concluded  in  form,  before  that  between  B  °  °  K 
the  French  monarch  and  him.     The  one  was  fign- 

on  the  fecond  day  of  April,  the  other  on  the      ,559' 
lay  following. 


The  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Eng-  Articles  of 

land  contained  no  articles  of  real  importance,  but  t*e»o 

that  which  reflected  Calais.     It  was  ftipulatedj  Eo|i*a4. 

That  the  King  of  France  fhould  retain  poflefTion 

of  thai?  town,  with  all  its  dependencies,  durfrig 

eight  years ;  That,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term, 

le  fhould  reftore  it  to  England  ;  That  in  cafe  of 

ion- performance,  he  fhould  forfeit  five  hundred 

:houfand  crowns,  for  the  payment  of  which  fum> 

:ven  or  eight  wealthy  merchants,  who  were  not 

lis  fubjects,    fhould   grant  fecurity  $    That  five 

>erfons  of  diflinction  fhould  be  given  as  hoftages 

tntil  that  fecurity  were  provided  ;  That,  although 

ie  forfeit  of  five  hundred  thoufand  crowns  mould 

)e  paid,  the  right  of  England  to  Calais  fhould 

:iil  remain  entire,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the 

:rm  of  eight  years  were  expired  j  That  the  King 

tnd  Queen  of  Scotland  fhould  be  included  in  the 

•eaty  i  That  if  they,  or  the  French  King,  fhould 

riolate  the  peace  by  any  hoftile  adlion,  Henry 

iould  be    obliged  inftantly  to  reftore    Calais  ; 

'hat,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  breach  of  the 

•eaty  proceeded  from  Elizabeth,  then  Henry  and 

ie  King;  and  Queen  of  Scots  were  abfolved  trom 

ill  the  engagements  which  they  had  come  under 

>y  this  treaty. 

No  twit  a* 
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U  thefe. 


Notwithstanding  the  ftudied  attention  with 
which  fo  many  precautions  were  taken,  it  is  evi- 
ncwsof  dent  that  Henry  did  not  intend  the  reftitution  of 
S  fefpca  Calais,  nor  is  it  probable  that  Elizabeth  expecled 
it.  It  was  hardly  poflible  that  fhe  could  main- 
tain, during  the  courfe  of  eight  years,  fuch  per- 
fect concord  both  with  France  and  Scotland,  as 
not  to  afford  Henry  fome  pretext  for  alleging 
that  fhe  had  violated  the  treaty.  But  even  if  that 
term  fhould  elapfe  without  any  ground  for  com- 
plaint, Henry  might  then  chufe  to  pay  the  fum 
ftipulated,  and  Elizabeth  had  no  method  of  af- 
ferting  her  right  but  by  force  of  arms.  Howe- 
ver, by  throwing  the  articles  in  the  treaty  with 
regard  to  Calais  into  this  form,  Elizabeth  fatisfied 
her  fubje&s  of  every  denomination  -,  fhe  gave  men 
of  difcernment  a  flriking  proof  of  her  addrefs;  in 
palliating  what  fhe  could  not  prevent ;  and  amu- 
fed  the  multitude,  to  whom  the  cefllon  of  fuch 
an  important  place  would  have  appeared  altoge- 
ther infamous,  with  the  profpect  of  recovering  in 
a  fhort  time  that  favourite  pofTeiiion. 


An  expedi- 
ent which 
promote! 
peace  be- 
tween 
France  and 
Spain. 


The  expedient  which  Montmorency  employed, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  conclufion  of  peace  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  was  the  negociating 
two  treaties  of  marriage,  one  between  Elizabeth, 
Henry's  eldeft  daughter,  and  Philip,  who  fup- 
planted  his  fon,  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos,  to 
whom  that  Princefs  had  been  promifed  in  the  for- 
mer conferences  at  Cercamp  s  the  other  between 

Margaret^ 
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[argaret,  Henry's  only  fitter,  and  the  Duke  of  B  ^  o  ^ 
lavoy.     For  feeble  as  the  ties  of  blood  often  are  < — » — * 
among  Princes,  or  how  little  foever  they  may  re-      I5S9' 
o-ard  them  when  pufhed  on  to  act  by  motives  of 
ambition,  they  afiume  on  other  occafions  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  fo  far  influenced  by  thefe  do- 
mefti'ck  affections,  as  to  employ  them  to  jullify 
meafures  and  concefTions  which  they  find  to  be 
neceffary,  but  know  to""  be   impoliticly  or  difho- 
nourable.     Such  was  the  ufe  Henry  made  of  the 
two   marriages   to    which   he  gave  his  confent. 
[aving  fecured  an  honourable  eftablifhment  for 
lis  fitter  and  his  daughter,  he,  in  confideration 
jf  thefe,  granted  terms  both  to  Philip  and  the 
luke  of  Savoy,  of  which  he  would  not,  on  any 
>ther  account,  have  ventured  to  approve. 

The  principal  articles  in  the  treaty  between  The  term* 

Vance  and  Spain  were,  That  a  fincere  and  per-  U™  '*" 

>etual  amity  fhould  be  eftablifhed  between  the 

:wo  crowns  and  their  refpeclive  allies  j  That  the 

:wo  monarchs  mould  labour  in  concert  to  procure 

:he  convocation  of  a  geneVal  council,  in  order  to 

:heck  the  progrefs  of  herefy,  and  rettore  unity 

md  concord  to  the  Chrittian  church ;  That  all 

conquefts  made  'by  either  party,  on   this  fide  of 

the  Alps,  fince  the  commencement  of  the  war  in 

me  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty-one,  mould 

>e  mutually  reftored  ;  That  the  dutchy  of  Sa- 

roy,   the  principality  of  Piedmont,  the  country 

of  BrefTe,  and  all  the  other  territories  formerly  fub- 

jeft  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  fhould  be  rettored  to 

3  Emanuel 
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B  vtP  k  Emanuel  Philiberr,  immediately  after  the  cele- 

XII'  t  m 

*— v >  bration  of  his  marriage  wich  Margaret  of  France, 

,559'  the  towns  of  Turin,  Quiers,  Pignerol,  Chivaz, 
and  Villancva  excepted,  of  which  Henry  fhould 
keep  poLeflion  until  his  claims  on  that  Prince,  in 
right  of  his  grandmother,  fhould  be  heard  and 
decided  in  courfe  of  law;  That  as  long  as  Henry 
retained  thefe  places  in  his  hands,  Philip  fhould 
be  at  liberty  to  keep  garrifons  in  the  towns  of 
Vercelli  and  Afti ;  That  the  French  King  fhould 
immediately  evacuate  all  the  places  which  he  held 
in  Tufcany  and  the  Sienefe,  and  renounce  all 
future  pretenfions  to  them  -,  that  he  fhould  re- 
flore  the  marquifate  of  Montferrat  to  the  Duke 
of  Mantua ;  that  he  ihould  receive  the  Genoefe 
into  favour,  and  give  up  to  them  the  towns  which 
he  had  conquered  in  the  ifland  of  Corfica ;  that 
none  of  the  Prince:  or  dates,  to  whom  thefe  cef- 
fions  were  made,  ihould  call  their  fubjects  to  ac- 
count for  any  part  of  their  conduct  while  under 
the  dominion  of  their  enemies,  but  ihould  bury 
all  pad  tranfactions  in  oblivion.  The  Pope,  the 
Emperor,  the  Kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Po- 
land, Portugal,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  almoft  every  Prince  and  ftaie  in  Chriftendom, 
were  comprehended  in  this  pacification  as  the  al- 
lies either  of  Henry  or  of  Philip  \ 


wveh  *-        Thus,  by  this  famous  treaty,  peace  was  re- 
Lnqu.m'y    eftablifhed  in  Europe.     All  the  caufes  of  difcord 

*  Recucil  des  Traitez,  torn.  ii.  287. 

which 
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which  had  fo  long  embroiled  the  powerful  mo-  B  fj*>  * 
narchs  of  France  and  Spain,  which  had  tranfmit-  «— v— -* 
ted  hereditary  quarrels  and  wars  from  Charles  to  *ii9t 
Philip,  and  from  Francis  to  Henry,  feemed  to  be 
wholly  removed,  or  finally  terminated.  The 
French  alone  complained  of  the  unequal  condi* 
tions  of  a  treaty,  into  which  an  ambitious  mini* 
Iter,  in  order  to  recover  his  liberty,  and  an  artful 
miftrefs,  that  Ihe  might  gratify  her  refentment> 
had  feduced  their  too  eafy  monarch.  They  ex- 
claimed loudly  againft  the  folly  of  giving  up  to 
(he  enemies  of  France  an  hundred  and  eighty- 
line  fortified  places,  in  the  Low-Countries  or  in 
taly,  in  return  for  the  three  infignificant  towns 
of  St.  Quintin,  Ham,  and  Catelet.  They  con- 
fidered  !t  as  an  indelible  (lain  upon  the  glory  of 
the  nation,  to  renounce  in  one  day  territories  fo 
^xtenfive,  and  fo  capable  of  being  defended,  that 
le  enemy  could  not  have  hoped  to  wreft  them 
>ut  of  their  hands,  after  many  years  of  victory 
md  fuccefs. 

But  Henry,  without  regarding  the  fentiments  Thepeaw 
)f  his  people,  or  being  moved  by  the  remon-  Frin«"nd 
:rances  of  his  council,  ratified  the  treaty,  and  fi^nrau* 
ixecuted  with  great  fidelity  whatever  he  had  fti- 
ilated  to  perform.     The  duke  of  Savoy  repaired 
ith  a  numerous  retinue  to  Paris,  in   order  to 
lelvate  his  marriage  with  Henry's  filter.     The 
lake  of  Alva  was  fent  to  the  fame  capital,  at  the 
lead   of  a    fplendid    embalTy,    to    cfpoufe    Eli^ 
Jaueth    m   name   of  his  mailer.      They    were 
#  /received 
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K  received  with  extraordinary  magnificence  by  the 
French  court.  Amidft  the  rejoicings  and  fefti-" 
DeaVrv5tf  vities  on  that  occafion,  Henry's  days  were  cut 
jSjTo.  *hort  by  a  fingular  and  tragical  accident.  His 
fen,  Francis  II.  a  Prince  under  age,  of  a  weak 
conftitution,  and  of  a  mind  frill  more  feeble,  fuc- 
ceeded  him.  Soon  after,  Paul  ended  his  violent 
and  imperious  Pontificate,  at  enmky  with  all  the 
world,  and  difgufted  even  with  his  own  nephews* 
They,  perfecuted  by  Philip,  and  deferted  by  the 
fucceeding  Pope,  whom  they  had  raifed  by  their 
influence  to  the  papal  throne,  were  condemned 
to  the  punifhment  which  their  crimes  and  ambi- 
tion had  merited,  and  their  death  was  as  infamous 
as  their  lives  had  been  criminal.  Thus  mofl  of 
the  perfonages,  who  had  long  fuftained  the  prin- 
cipal characters  on  the  great  theatre  of  Europe, 
difappeared  about  the  fame  time.  A  more  known 
period  of  hiftory  opens  at  this  asra ;  other  actors 
enter  upon  the  ftage,  with  different  views,  as  well 
as  different  paffions  ;  new  contefts  arofe,  and  new 
fchemes  of  ambition  occupied  and  difquieted 
mankind. 

a  general  Upon  reviewing  the  tranfactions  of  any  active 
thcThoie  period  in  the  hiftory  of  civilized  nations,  the 
pcnod'  changes  which  are  accomplished  appear  wonder- 
fully difproportioned  to  the  efforts  which  have 
been  exerted.  Conquefts  are  never  very  exten- 
five  or  rapid,  but  among  nations  whofe  progrefs 
in  improvement  is  extremely  unequal.  When 
Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant 

people. 
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people,  of  fimple  manners,  and  formed  to  war  B  o^  * 
by  admirable  military  inftitutions,  invaded  a  ftate 
funk  in  luxury,  and  enervated  by  excefiive  refine- 
ment ;  when  Genchizcan  and  Tamerlane,  with 
their  armies  of  hardy  barbarians,  poured  in  upon 
nations,  enfeebled  by  the  climate  in  which  they 
lived,  or  by  the  arts  and  commerce  which  they 
cultivated,  thefe  conquerors,  like  a  torrent,  fwept 
every  thing  before  them,  fubduing  kingdoms  and 
provinces  in  as  fhort  a  fpace  of  time  as  was  re- 
quifite  to  march  through  them.  But  when  na- 
ions  are  in  a  ftate  fimilar  to  each  other,  and  keep 
qual  pace  in  their  advances  towards  refinement, 
hey  are  not  expofed  to  the  calamity  of  fudden 
onquefts.  Their  acquifitions  of  knowledge,  their 
Drogrefs  in  the  art  of  war,  their  political  fagacity 
nd  addrefs,  are  nearly  equal.  The  fate  of  ftates 
n  this  fituation,  depends  not  on  a  fmgle  battle, 
heir  internal  refources  are  many  and  various, 
or  are  they  themfelves  alone  interefted  in  their 
wn  fafety,  or  active  in  their  own  defence.  Other 
ates  interpofe,  and  balance  any  temporary  ad- 
antage  which  either  party  may  have  acquired, 
fter  the  fiercefl  and  mod  lengthened  contefl,  all 
he  rival  nations  are  -exhaufted,  none  are  con- 
quered. At  length,  a  peace  is  concluded,  which 
einftates  each  in  pofTefiion  of  almoft  the  fame 
ower  and  the  fame  territories. 


Such  was  the  ftate  of  Europe  during  the  reign  The  nations 

r  °  P       of  Europe  io 

>f  Charles  V.     No  Prince  was  fo  much  fuperior  a  fimilar 
;o  the  reft  in  power,  as  to  render  his  efforts  irre-  ihefixteemh 


fiftiblc,  century' 
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B  xi?  K  ^^le,  anc*  ms  conquefts  eafy.  No  nation  had 
i — y--j  rnade  progrefs  in  improvement  fo  far  beyond  its 
neighbours,  as  to  have  acquired  a  very  manifeft 
pre-eminence.  Each  (late  derived  fome  advan- 
tage, or  was  fubjeel:  to  fome  inconvenience,  from 
its  fituation  or  its  climates  each  was  diftinguifhed 
by  fomething  peculiar  in  the  genius  of  its  people, 
or  the  conftitution  of  its  government.  But  the 
advantages  pofiefTed  by  one  flate,  were  counter- 
balanced by  circumftances  favourable  to  others ; 
and  this  prevented  any  from  attaining  fuch  fupe- 
riority  as  might  have  been  fatal  to  all.  The  na- 
tions of  Europe  in  that  age,  as  in  the  prefent, 
were  like  one  great  family ;  there  were  fome  fea- 
tures common  to  all,  which  fixed  a  refemblance ; 
there  were  certain  peculiarities  confpicuous  in 
each,  which  marked  a  diftindtion.  But  there  was 
not  among  them  that  wide  diverfity  of  character 
and  of  genius  which,  in  almolt  every  period  of 
hiftory,  hath  exalted  the  Europeans  above  the  in- 
habitants of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
feems  to  have  deflined  the  one  to  rule,  and  the 
pther  to  obey. 

A  remark-  But  though  the  near-refemblance  and  equality 
?nthefta"eC  in  improvement  among  the  different  nations  of 
alnnTthc  Europe,  prevented  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  from 
£JKilfv     being  dillinguiflied  by  fu  e:     rSwt 

conquefh  as  occur  in  fome  othei  periods  of 
tory,    y  ',  the  cc 

ticii,  all  the  confiderable  ftates  in  Eu 
a  remarkable  change  in  their  political  i  tt 
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and  felt  the  influence  of  events,  which  have  not  B  °  °  K 
hitherto  fpent  their  force,  but  itill  continue  to  v — w — » 
operate  in  a  greater  or  in  a  lefs  degree.  It  was 
during  his  reign,  and  in  confequence  of  the  per- 
petual efforts  to  which  his  enterprizing  ambition 
roufed  him,  that  the  different  kingdoms  of  Eu- 
rope acquired  internal  vigour  -,  that  they  difcern- 
ed  the  refources  of  which  they  were  poffeffed  ;  that 
they  came  both  to  feel  their  own  ftrength,  and  to 
know  how  to  render  it  formidable  to  others.  It 
was  during  his  reign,  too,  that  the  different  king- 

koms  of  Europe,  formerly  fingle  and  disjoined, 
ecame  fo  thoroughly  acquainted,  and  fo  intimate- 
ly connected  with  each  other,  as  to  form  one  great 
political  fyftem,  in  which  each  took  a  ftation, 
wherein  it  has  remained  fince  that  time  with  lefs 

Iariation  than  could  have  been  expected  after  the 
vents  of  two  active  centuries. 
The  progrefs,  however,  and  acquifitions  of  the  The  Pro- 
oufe  of  Auitria,  were  not  only  greater  than  thofe  we0  of C 
f  any  other  power,    but  more  difcernible  and  Auana* 
onfpicuous.     I  have  already  enumerated  thevafl 
territories  which  defcended  to  Charles  from  his 
Auftrian,   Burgundian,   and  Spanifh   anceftors  *. 

10  thefe  he  himfelf  added  the  Imperial  dignity; 
id,  as  if  all  this  had  been  too  little,  the  bounds 
the  habitable  globe  feemed  to  be  extended, 
d  a  new  world  was  fubjected  to  his  command, 
pon  his  refignation,  the  Burgundian  provinces. 
*  Vol.  ii.  p.  2. 
Vol.  IV.  X  and 


• 
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B   xi?  K  anc^  r^e  Spaniih  kingdoms  with  their  dependent 

* v — '  cies,  both  in  the  old  and  new  worlds,  devolved  to 

Philip.  But  Charles  tranfmitted  his  dominions 
to  his  Ton,  in  a  condition  very  different  from  that 
in  which  he  had  received  them.  They  were 
augmented  by  the  acceflion  of  new  provinces ; 
they  were  habituated  to  obey  an  adminiftration 
which  was  no  lei's  vigorous  than  fteady  -,  they 
were  accuftomed  to  expenfive  and  perfevering 
,  efforts,  which,  though  neceffary  in  the  contefts 
between  civilized  nations,  had  been  little  known 
in  Europe  before  the  fixteenth  century.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Friefland,  Utretcht,  and  Overyffel, 
which  he  acquired  by  purchafe  from  their  former 
proprietors,  and  the  dtitchy  of  Gueldres,  of 
which  he  made  himfelf  matter,  partly  by  force  of 
arms,  partly  by  the  arts  of  negociation,  were 
additions  of  great  value  to  his  Burgundian  do- 
minions. Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  had  tranfmit- 
ted to  him  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Portu- 
gal ;  but  as  he  maintained  a  perpetual  peace  with 
that  kingdom,  amidfl  the  various  efforts  of  his 
enterprizing  ambition,  he  made  no  acquifition  of 
territory  in  that  quarter. 

particularly  Charles  had  gained,  however,  a  vafl  acceflion 
of  power  in  this  part  of  his  dominions.  By  his 
fuccefs  in  the  war  with  the  commons  of  Caflile, 
he  exalted  the  regal  prerogative  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  privileges  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
people.  Though  he  allowed  the  name  of  the 
6  Cortes 
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Cortes  to  remain,  and  the  formality  of  holding  it 
to  be   continued,    he   reduced  its  authority  and 
jurifdiction  to  nothing,  and  modelled  it  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  it  became  rather  a  junto  of  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  crown,   than,  an  aflembly  of  the  re- 
prefentatiyes  of  the  people.     One  member  of  the 
conftitution  being  thus  lopped  off,  it  was  impof- 
ble  but  that  the  other  muft  feel  the  ftroke,  and 
ffer  by  it.  The  fuppreffion  of  the  popular  power 
ndercd  the  ariftocratical  lefs  formidable.     The 
randees,  prompted  by  the  warlike  fpirit  of  the 
ge,  or  allured  by  the  honours  which  they  enjoy- 
in  a  court,  exhausted  their  fortunes  in  military 
ervice,  or  in   attending  on  the  perfon  of  their 
rince.     They  did  not  dread,  perhaps   did  not 
ferve,    the   dangerous   progrefs    of  the  royal 
uthority,  which  leaving  them  the  vain  difiinction 
f  being  covered  in  prefence  of  their  fovereign, 
ripped   them,  by  degrees,    of  that   real  power 
hich  they  poflerTed  while  they  formed  one  body, 
nd  acted  in  concert  with  the  people.     Charles's 
ccefs  in   abolifhing  the  privileges  of  the  com- 
mons, and  in  breaking  the  power  of  the  nobles 
of  Caflile,  encouraged  Philip  to  invade  the  liber- 
ties of  Arragon,  which  were  dill  more  extenfive. 
The  Caftilians,   accuftomed  to  fubje&ion  them- 
felves,  affifted  in  impofing  the  yoke  on  their  more 
happy  and  independent  neighbours.     The  will 
of  the  fovereign  became  the  fupreme  law  in  all 
the  kingdoms  of  Spain  j  and  princes  who  were  not 
checked  in  forming  their  plans  by  the  jealoufy  of 
the  people,  nor  controled  in  executing  them  by 

X  2  the 
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B  xn  K  tnePower  of  the  nobles,  could  both  aim  at  great 
*— v — '  objects,   and  call  forth  the  whole  ftrength  of  the 
monarchy  in  order  to  attain  them. 

ftherInarts  ^s  £narlcs>  by  extending  the  royal  preroga- 
of  Europe,  tive,  rendered  the  monarchs  of  Spain  matters  at 
home,  he  added  new  dignity  and  power  to  their 
crown  by  his  foreign  acquifitions.  He  fecured 
to.  Spain  the  quiet  pofleffion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  Ferdinand  had  ufurped  by  fraud, 
and  held  with  difficulty.  He  united  the  dutchy 
of  Milan,  one  of  the  mod  fertile  and  populous 
Italian  provinces,  to  the  Spanifh  crown ;  and  left 
his  fuccefibrs,  even  without  taking  their  other 
territories  into  the  account,  the  moft  confiderable 
Princes  in  Italy,  which  had  been  long  the  theatre 
of  contention  to  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
and  in  which  they  had  llruggled  with  emulation 
to  obtain  the  fuperiority.  When  the  French,  in 
conformity  to  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambrefis, 
withdrew  their  forces  out  of  Italy,  and  finally  re- 
linquished all  their  ichemes  of  conqueft  on  that 
fide  of  the  Alps,  the  Spanifh  dominions  then  rofe 
in  importance,  and  enabled  their  Kings,  as  long 
as  the  monarchy  retained  any  degree  of  vigour, 
to  prefer ve  the  chief  iway  in  all  the  tranfactions 
of  that  country.  But  whatever  acceflion  either 
of  interior  authority  or  of  foreign  dominion 
Charles  gained  for  the  monarchs  of  Spain  in  Eu- 
rope, it  was  inconfiderable  when  compared  with 
his  acquifitions  in  the  new  world.  He  added 
there,    not  provinces,  but  empires  to  his  crown. 
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He  conquered  territories  of  fuch  immenfe  ex-  book. 
tentj  he  difcovered  fuch  inexhauftible  veins  of  *  ■■  »y— -* 
wealth,  and  opened  fuch  boundlefs  profpects  of 
every  kind,  as  mud  have  roufed  hisfucceffor,  and 
have  called  him  forth  to  action,  though  his  am- 
bition had  been  much  lefs  ardent  than  Philip's, 
and  mult  have  rendered  him  not  only  enterprizing 
but  formidable. 

While  the  elder  branch  of  the  Auftrian  family  pr0grcrsof 
rofe  to  fuch  pre-eminence  in  Spain,  the  younger,  ^p^r™n 
of  which  Ferdinand  was  the  head,    grew  to  be  thc  h0l,,e 

of  Auftria. 


considerable  in  Germany.  The  ancient  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  houfc.of- Auftria  in  Germany, 

I  united  to  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
which  Ferdinand  had  acquired  by  marriage, 
formed  a  refpeclable  power;  and  when  the  Im- 
perial dignity  was  added  to  thefe,  Ferdinand  pof- 
feifed  territories  more  extenfive  than  had  belong- 
ed to  any  Prince,  Charles  V.  excepted,  who  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  Empire  during  feveral 
ages.  Fortunately  for  Europe,  the  difguft  which 
Philip  conceived  on  account  of  Ferdinand's  re- 
futing to  relinquifh  the  Imperial  crown  in  his 
favour,  not  only  prevented  for  feme  time  the 
feparate  members  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria  from 
acting  in  concert,;  but  occasioned  a  vifible  alien- 
ation and  rivalfhip.  By  degrees,  however,  re- 
gard to  the  intereft  of  their  family  extinguished 
this  impolitical  animofity.  The  confidence  which 
was   natural  returned  y  the   aggrandizing  of  the 

K houfe  of  Auftria  became  the  common  object  of 
X  3  ail 
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B  xj?  K  a^  ^ie*r  fcne,T;es  J  tnev  §ave  an^  received  afiift- 
l.,~v~—>  ance  alternately  towards  the  execution  of  them  ; 
and  each  derived  consideration  and  importance 
from  the  other's  fuccefs.  A  family  fo  great  and 
ftl  afpiring,  became  the  general  object  of  jealoufy 
and  terror.  All  the  power,  as  well  as  policy,  of 
Europe  were  exerted  during  a  century,  in  order 
to  check  and  humble  it.  Nothing  can  give  a  more 
linking  idea  of  the  afcendant  which  it  had  ac- 
quired, and  of  the  terror  which  it  had  inlpired,  than 
that  after  its  vigour  was  fpent  with  extraordinary 
exertions  of  its  ftrength,  after  Spain  was  become 
only  the  friadow  of  a  great  name,  and  its  mo- 
narchs  were  funk  into  debility  and  dotage,  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  ftill  continued  to  be  formidable. 
The  nations  of  Europe  had  fo  often  felt  its  fupe- 
rior  power,  and  had  been  fo  c'onftantly  employed 
in  guarding  againft  it,  that  the  dread  of  it  became 
a  kind  of  political  habit,  the  influence  of  which 
remained  when  the  caufes,  which  had  formed  it5 
ceafed  to  exift. 

Acqoifit'om  While  the  houfe  of  Auftria  went  on  with  fuch 
of  France  fuccefs  in  enlarging  its  dominions,  France  made 
"rl"gcf  no  confiderable  acquifition  of  new  territory. 
All  its  fchemes  of  conqueft  in  Italy  had  proved 
abortive  -,  it  had  hitherto  obtained  no  eftablifh- 
ment  of  confequence  in  the  new  world  ;  and  after 
the  continued  and  vigorous  efforts  of  four  fuc- 
celTive  reigns,  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  were 
much  the  lame  as  Louis  XI.  had  left  them.  But 
though  France  made  not  fuch  large  ft  rides  to- 
wards 
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wards  dominion  as  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  it  con- 
tinued to  advance  by  fJeps  which  were  more  fe- 
cure,  becaufe  they  were  gradual  and  refs  obferved. 
The  conqued  of  Calais  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  Englifh  to  invade  France  but  at  their  ut- 
mod  peril,  and  delivered  the  French  from  the 
dread  of  their  ancient  enemies,  who,  previous  to 
that  event,  could  at  any  time  penetrate  into  the 
kingdom  by  that  avenue,  and  thereby  retard  or 
defeat  the  execution  of  their  bed  concerted  en- 
terprizes  againft  any  foreign  power.  The  iritl- 
ortant  acquifition  of  Metz,  covered  that  part  of 
heir  frontier  which  formerly  was  mod  feeble, 
and  lay  mod  expofed  to  infult.  France,  from 
the  time  of  its  obtaining  thefe  additional  fecuri- 
:ies  againd  external  invafion,  mud  be  deemed 
:he  mod  powerful  kingdom  in  Europe,  and  is 
more  fortunately  fituated  than  any  on  the  Conti- 

Kent  either  for  conqued  or  defence.  From  the 
onfinespf  Artois  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees, 
nd  from  the  Britifh  channel  to  the  frontiers  of 
avoy  and  the  coad  of  the  Mediterranean,  its 
territories  lay  compact  and  unmingled  with  thofe 
of  any  other  power.  Several  of  the  confiderable 
provinces,  which  had  contracted  a  fpirit  of  inde- 
pendence by  their  having  been  long  fubject  to 
the  great  vaflals  of  the  crown,  who  were  often  at 
variance  or  at  war  with  their  mader,  were  now 
accudomed  to  recognize  and  to  obey  one  fove- 
reign.  As  they  became  members  of  the  fame 
monarchy,  they  afTumed  the  fentiments  of  that 
body  into  which  they  were  incorporated,  and  co- 
X  4  operated 
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book  operated  with  zeal  towards  promoting  its  intereft 
« — v — ■  and  honour.  The  power  and  influence  wrefted 
from  the  nobles  were  feized  by  the  crown.  The 
people  were  not  admitted  to  ihare  in  thefe  ipoils; 
they  gained  no  new  privilege  j  they  acquired  no 
additional  weight  in  the  legiflature.  It  was  not 
for  the  fake  of  the  people,  but  in  order  to  extend 
their  own  prerogative,  that  the  monarchs  of 
France  had  laboured  to  humble  their  great  vafials. 
Satisfied  with  having  brought  them  under  entire 
fubjeftion  to  the  crown,  they  discovered  no  foli- 
citude  to  free  the  people  from  their  ancient  de- 
pendence on  the  nobles  of  whom  they  held. 

Enables  A  monarch,  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom  thus 

*ume  an  united  at  home  and  fecure  from  abroad,  was  en- 
t?o8n"moDg  titled  to  form  great  defigns,  becaufe  he  felt  him- 
of'cwofe!  ^  in  a  concuti°n  t0  execute  them.  The  foreign 
wars  which  had  continued  with  little  interruption 
from  the  acceiTion  of  Charles  VIII.  had  not  only 
cherifhed  and  augmented  the  martial  genius  of 
the  nation,  but  by  inuring  the  troops  during  the 
courfe  of  long  fervice  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  and 
accuftoming  them  to  obedience,  had  added  the 
force  of  difcipline  to  their  natural  ardour.  A 
gallant  and  active  body  of  nobles,  who  confider- 
cd  themfclves  as  idle  and  ufelefs,  unlefs  when 
they  were  in  the  field  j  who  were  hardly  acquaint- 
ed with  any  paftime  or  exercife  but  what  was 
military  j  and  who  knew  no  road  to  power,  or 
fame,  or  wealth,  but  war,  would  not  have  fuffer* 
cd  their  fovereign  to  remain  long   in   inaction. 

8  The 
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The  people,  little  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  B  °  o  k 
peace,  and  always  ready  to  take  arms  at  the  com- 
mand of  their  fuperiors,  were  accuftomed,  by  the 
vaft  expence  of  long  wars  carried  on  in  diftant 
countries,  to  bear  impofnions,  which,  however 
inconfiderable  they  may  feem  if  eftimated  by  tire 
exorbitant  rate  of  modern  exactions,  appear  irri- 
menfe  when  compared  with  the  fums  levied  in 
France,  or  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  pre- 
vious to  the  reign  of  Louis  XL  As  all  the  mem- 
bers of  which  the  (late  was  compofed  were  thus 
mpatient  for  action,  and  capable  of  great  efforts, 
the  fchemes  and  operations  of  France  mud  have 
been  no  lefs  formidable  to  Europe  than  thofe  of 
Spain.  The  fupenor  advantages  of  its  fituation, 
the  contiguity  and  compactnefs  of  its  territories, 
together  with  the  peculiar  ftate  of  its  political 
onftitution  at  that  juncture,  mult  have  rendered 
ts  enterprizes  ftill  more  alarming  and  more  de- 
cifive.  The  King  poffeffed  fuch  a  degree  of 
ower  as  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  his 
iubjects ;  the  people  were  Grangers  to  thofe  oc- 
cupations and  habits  of  life  which  render  men 
averfe  to  war,  or  unfit  for  it ;  and  the  nobles, 
though  reduced  to  the  fubordination  neceffary  in 
a  regular  government,  ftill  retained  the  high  un- 
daunted fpirit  which  was  the  effect  of  their  an- 
cient independence.  The  vigour  of  the  Feudal 
times  remained,  their  anarchy  was  at  an  end  ; 
and  the  Kings  of  France  could  avail  themfelves 
of  the  martial  ardour  which  that  fingular  infti- 
tution  had  kindled  or  kept  alive,  without  being 

expo  fed 
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B  xi?  K   cxpofcd  to  any  of  the  dangers  or  inconveniences 
s — y-.„>  which    are   infeparable    from   it   when  in    e; 
force. 

c^rcumftan-  A  kingdom  in  fuch  a  (late  is,  perhaps,  capable 
pievented  of  greater  military  efforts  than  at  any  other 
iiace^j&di  period  in  its   progrefs.     But  how  formidable 

ever  or  fatal  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe  the 
power  of  fuch  a  monarchy  might  have  been,  the 
civil  wars  which  broke  out  in  France  faved  them 
at  that  juncture  from  feeling  its  effects.  Thefe 
wars,  of  which  religion  was  the  pretext  and  am- 
bition the  caufe,  wherein  great  abilities  were  dis- 
played by  the  leaders  of  the  different  factions, 
and  little  conduct  or  firmnefs  were  manifefted  by 
the  crown  under  a  fuccefHon  of  weak  Princes, 
kept  France  occupied  and  embroiled  for  half  a 
century.  During  thefe  commotions  the  internal 
flrength  of  the  kingdom  was  much  wafted,  and 
fuch  a  fpirit  of  anarchy  was  fpread  among  the 
nobles,  to  whom  rebellion  was  familiar,  and  the  i 
reftraint  of  laws  unknown,  that  a  confiderable  in- 
terval became  requifite  not  only  for  recruiting  the 
internal  vigour  of  the  nation,  but  for  re-eftabliih- 
ing  the  authority  of  the  Prince 3  fo  that  it  was] 
long  before  France  could  turn  her  whole  attention 
towards  foreign  tranfa&ions,  or  a£t  with  her  pro- 
per force  in  foreign  wars.  It  was  long  before  fiie 
rofe  to  that  afcendant  in  Europe  which  me  hM 
maintained  fince  the  adminiftration  of  Card; 
Richlieu,  and  which  the  fituation  as  well  as  extent | 
of  the  kingdom,  the  nature  of  her  government,  1 


together 


he 
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gether  with  the  character  of  her  people,  entitle  book 

*  XII. 


her  to  maintain. 


While  the  kingdoms  on  the  continent  grew  Pogrcfsof 
into  power   and  confequence,   England   likewife  wuLTefpeft 
made  confiderable  progrefs  towards  regular  go-  r^Va"^ 

risen!    and  interior    ftrength.     Henry  VIII. 
probably  without  intention,  and  certainly  with- 
out any  confident  plan,  of  which  his  nature  was 
incapable,  purfued  the  fcheme  of  depreffing  the 
nobility,  which  the  policy  of  his  father  Henry  VII. 
had  begun.     The  pride  and  caprice  of  his  tem- 
per led  him  to  employ  chiefly  new  men  in   the 
'ftdrnkvi  fixation  of  affairs,  becaufe  he  found  them 
moil  obfequious,  or  lead  fcrupulous  -3  and  he  not 
nly  conferred  on  them  fuch  plenitude  of  power, 
t  exalted  them  to  fuch  pre-eminence  in  dignity, 
mortified  and  degraded  the  ancient  nobility, 
the   alienation  or  fale  of  the   church  lands, 
lich  were  diflipated  with  a  proftifion  not  inferior 
the  rapacioufnefs  with  which  they  had  been 
zed,  as  well  as  by  the  privilege  granted  to  the 
cient   landholders  of  felling  their   eflates,    or 
fpofing  of  them  by  will,  an  immenfe  property, 
formerly  locked  up,  was  brought  into  circulation. 
This  put  the  fpirit  of  induftry  and  commerce  in 

Iotion,  and  gave  it  fome  confiderable  degree  of 
gour.  The  road  to  power  and  to  opulence 
:came  open  to  perfons  of  every  condition.  A 
dden  and  exceflive  flow  of  wealth  from  the  Weft 
Indies  proved  fatal  to  induftry  in  Spain;  a  mo- 

Irate  acceftion  in  England  to  the  fum  in  circu- 
lation 
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B  ^i?  K  ^atl0n  gave  life  t0  commerce,  awakened  the  in- 
genuity of  the  nation,  and  excited  it  to  ufeful 
enterprize.  In  France,  what  the  nobles  loft  the 
crown  gained.  In  England,  the  commons  were 
gainers  as  well  as  the  King.  Power  and  influence 
accompanied  of  courfe  the  property  which  they 
acquired.  They  rofe  to  confideration  among  their 
fellow-fubjects ;  they  began  to  feel  their  own  im- 
portance s  and  extending  their  influence  in  the 
legiflative  body  gradually,  and  often  when  neither 
they  themfelves  nor  others  forefaw  all  the  effect 
of  their  claims  and  pretenfions,  they  at  lad  at- 
tained that  high  authority,  to  which  the  Britifh 
conftitution  is  indebted  for  the  exiftence,  an< 
mud  owe  the  prefervation  of  its  liberty.  At  th< 
fame  time  that  the  Englifh  conftitution  advance< 
towards  perfection,  feveral  circumftances  brought 
on  a  change  in  the  ancient  fyftem  with  refpecl  to 
foreign  powers,  and  introduced  another  mow 
beneficial  to  the  nation.  As  foon  as  Henry 
difclaimed  the  fupremacy  of  the  Papal  See,  and 
broke  off  all  connexion  with  the  Papal  court, 
confiderable  fums  were  faved  to  the  nation, 
which  it  had  been  annually  drained  by  remit- 
tances to  Rome  for  difpenfations  and  indulgences, 
by  the  expence  of  pilgrimages  into  foreign  coun- 
tries*, or  by  payment  of   annates,   firft   Fruits,) 

an< 


*  The  lofs  which  the  nation  fuftaincd  by  mod  of  thefe 
articles  is  obvious,  and  muft  have  been  great.  Even  thatl 
by  pilgrimages  was  not  inconfiderablc.  In  the  year  14281 
licence  was  obtained  hv  no  fewer  than  916  perfons  to  vMl 

th( 
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and  a  thoufand  other  taxes  which  that  artful  and  book 
acious  court  levied  on  the  credulity  of  man- 
nd.  The  exercife  of  a  jurifdiction  different 
m  the  civil  power,  and  claiming  not  only  to  be 
^dependent  but  fuperior  to  it,  a  wild  folecifm  in 
overnment,  apt  not  only  to  perplex  and  difquiec 
weak  minds,  but  tending  directly  to  diflurb  fociety, 
was  finally  abolifhed.  Government  became  more 
fimple  as  well  as  more  refpectable,  when  no  rank 
or  character  exempted  any  perfon  from  being 
amenable  to  the  fame  courts,  from  being  tried  by 
the  fame  judges,  and  from  being  acquitted  or 
condemned  by  the  fame  laws. 


By  the  lofs  of  Calais  the  Englifh  were  excluded  with  rC- 
from  the  continent.     All  fchemes  for  invading  aftUsofthe 
France  became  of  courfe  as  chimerical   as  they  continent' 
had  formerly  been  pernicious.     The  views  of  the 
Englifh  were    confined,    firft    by   neceility,    and 
afterwards  from  choice,  within  their  own  ifland. 

I  hat  rage  for  conquer!  which  had  pofleffed  the 
.tion  during  many  centuries,  and  wafted  its 
ength  in  perpetual  and  fruitlefs  wars,  ceafed 
length.  Thofe  active  fpirits  which  had  known 
d  followed  no  profefTior*  but  war,  fought  for 
cupation  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  their  country 
benefited  as  much  by  the  one  as  it  had  fufrered 
by  the  other.    The  nation,  exhaufted  by  frequent 

Ie  flirine  of  St.  James  of  Compoftella  in  Spain.     Rymer, 
>1.  x.  p.  .     In  1434,  the  number  of  pilgrims  to  the 

me  place  was  2460.     Ibid.  p.         ,     In  1445,  they  were 
oo,  vol.  xi.  p. 
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book  expeditions  to  the  continent,  recruited,  and  ac- 
«- -v-  —  *  quired  new  flrength  ;  and  when  roufed  by  any 
extraordinary  exigency  to  take  part  in  foreign 
operations,  the  vigour  of  its  efforts  were  propor- 
tionally great,  becaufe  they  were  only  occafional 
and  of  a  fhort  continuance. 

with  re-  The  fame  principle  which  had  led  England  to 
Scotland.  adopt  this  new  fyftem  with  regard  to  the  powers 
on  the  continent,  occafioned  a  change  in  its  plan 
of  conduct  with  refpect  to  Scotland,  the  only 
foreign  (late,  with  which,  on  account  of  its  fitua- 
tion  in  the  fame  ifland,  the  Englifh  had  fuch  a 
clofe  connexion  as  demanded  their  perpetual  at- 
tention. Inftead  of  profecuting  the  ancient 
fcheme  of  conquering  that  kingdom,  which  the 
nature  of  the  country,  defended  by  a  brave  and 
hardy  people,  rendered  dangerous  if  not  im- 
practicable ;  it  appeared  more  eligible  to  endea- 
vour at  obtaining  fuch  influence  in  Scotland  as 
might  exempt  England  from  any  danger  or  dif- 
quiet  from  that  quarter.  The  national  poverty 
of  the  Scots,  together  with  the  violence  and  ani- 
mofity  of  their  factions,  rendered  the  execution  of 
this  plan  eafy  to  a  people  far  fuperior  to  them  in, 
wealth.  Their  popular  leaders  were  gained;  the 
minifters  and  favourites  of  the  crown  were  cor- 
rupted ;  and  fuch  abfolute  direction  of  their- 
councils  acquired,  as  rendered  the  operations  of 
the  one  kingdom  dependent,  in  a  great  meafure, 
on  the  fovereign  of  the  other.  Such  perfect 
tcrnal  fecurity  added  to  the  interior  advan: 

which 
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which  England  now  pofTefTed,    mud  foon   have  book 

»ifed  it  to  new  confideration  and  importance ;  ^ — ; — » 
e  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  equally  confpicuous 
r  wifdom,  for  fteadhiefs,  and  for  vigour,  ac- 
celerated its  progrefs,  and  carried  it  with  greater 
rapidity  towards  that  elevated  ftation  which  it 
hath  fince  held  among  the  powers  of  Europe. 

'  During  the  period  in  which  the  political  Hate  changes  in 
of  the  great  kingdoms  underwent  iuch  changes,  date  of  the 
revolutions  of  confiderable  importance  happened  pe0wenin. 
in   that   of    the   fecondary   or   inferior    powers.  EuroPe* 
Tho'fe  in  the  papal  court  are  mod  obvious,  and  of 
mod  extenfive  confequence. 

In  the  Preliminary  Book,  I  have  mentioned  Themoft 

le  rife  of  that  fpiritual  jurifdiclion  which  the  %*&£* 

>pes  claim  as  Vicars  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  have  ofthefi«- 

r  J  ■  •*  teenth  ccn- 

iced  the  progrefs  of  that  authority  which  they  tury in  the 
►Mefs   as  temporal  Princes*.     There  was  no-  Rome, 
ling  previous  to  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  that 
inded  to  circumfcribe  or  to  moderate  their  au- 
lority,  but  fcience  and  philofophy,  which  began 

revive  and  to  be  cultivated.  The  progrefs  of 
lefe,    however,    was   (till  inconfiderable  ;    they 

rays  operate  flowly;  and  it  is  long  before  their 
ifluence  reaches  the  people,  or  can  produce  any 

ifible  effect  upon  them.  They  may  perhaps 
'adually,  and  in  a  long  courfe  of  years,  under- 
line and  fhake  an  eftablifhed  fyftem  of  falfe  re- 


*  Vol,  i.  p.  149.  &c. 
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ligion,  but  there  is  no  inftance  of  their  having 
overturned  one.  The  battery  is  too  feeble  to  de- 
molifh  thofe  fabricks  which  fuperftition  raifes  on 
deep  foundations,  and  can  ftrengthen  with  the 
molt  con  I urn  mate  art. 


The  general  Luther  had  attacked  the  Papal  fupremacy 
gtlndthe  with  other  weapons,  and  with  an  impetuofity 
JhfcWcif  more  formidable.  The  time  and  manner  of  his 
andRthTC'  attack  concurred  with  a  multitude  of  circum- 
iheTo^s  ftances>  which  have  been  explained,  in  giving 
him  immediate  fuccefs.  The  charm  which  had 
bound  mankind  for  fo  many  ages  was  broken  at 
once.  The  human  mind,  which  had  continued 
long  as  tame  and  paflive,  as  if  it  had  been  formed 
to  believe  whatever  was  taught,  and  to  bear 
whatever  was  impofed,  roufed  of  a  fudden,  and 
became  inquifitive,  mutinous,  and  difdainful  of 
the  yoke  to  which  it  had  hitherto  fubmitted. 
That  wonderful  ferment  and  agitation  of  mind, 
which,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  appears  unac- 
countable, or  is  condemned  as  extravagant,  was 
fo  general,  that  it  mud  have  been  excited  by 
caufes  which  were  natural  and  of  powerful  effi- 
cacy. The  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
England  and  Scotland,  and  almofl:  one  half  of 
Germany,  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Pope, 
abolifhed  his  iurifdiction  within  their  territories, 
and  gave  the  fanction  of  law  to  modes  of  difci- 
pline  and  fyitems  of  doctrine  which  were  not  only 
independent  of  his  power,  but  hoftile  to  it.  Nor 
was  this  fpirit  of  innovation  confined   to  thofe 

countries 
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countries  which  openly  revolted  from  the  Pope  •,  E  °H°  K 
it  ipread  through  all  Europe,  and  broke  out  in  i-~v--^ 
every  part  of  it  with  various  degrees  of  violence. 
It  penetrated  early  into  France,  and  made  pro- 
grefs  apace.  In  that  kingdom,  the  number  of 
converts  to  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers  was  fo 
great,  their  zeal  fo  enterprizing,  and  the  abilities 
of  their  leaders  fo  diftinguilhed,  that  they  foon 
ventured  to  contend  for  fuperiority  with  the  elta- 
bliflied  church,  and  were  fometimes  on  the  poinc 
of  obtaining  it.  In  all  the  provinces  of  Germany 
which  continued  to  acknowledge  the  Papal  fupre- 
lacy,  as  well  as  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  Pro- 
tectant doctrines  were  iecretly  taught,  and  had 
;ained  fo  many  profelytes,  that  they  were  ripe 
for  revolt,  and  were  retrained  merely  by  the 
[read  of  their  rulers  from  imitating  the  example 
if  their  neighbours,  and  afierting  their  independ- 
ice.  Even  in  Spain  and  in  Italy/ fymptoms  of 
le  fame  difpofition  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  appear- 
:d.  The  pretenfions  of  the  Pope  to  infallible 
;nowledge  and  fupreme  power  were  treated  by 
lany  perfons  of  eminent  learning  and  abilities 
with  fuch  fcorn,  or  impugned  with  fuch  vehe- 
mence, that  the  moil  vigilant  attention  of  the 
civil  magiftrate,  the  higheft  ftrains  of  pontifi- 
cal authority,  and  all  the  rigour  of  inquifitoriai 
jurifdiction  were  requifite  to  check  and  extin- 
guish it. 

The  defection  of  fo  many  opulent  and  power-  Thuatoidg- 
ful  kingdoms  from  the  Papal  See,  was  a  fatal  tcntof  tb« 
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B  xn  K  k*ow  t0  lts  grandeur  and  power.  It  abridged  the 
dominions  of  the  Popes  in  extent,  it  diminifhed 
their  revenues,  and  left  them  fewer  rewards  to 
beftow  on  the  ecclefiafticks  of  various  denomi- 
nations, attached  to  them  by  vows  of  obedience 
as  well  as  by  ties  of  intereft,  and  whom  they  em- 
ployed as  inftruments  to  eftablifh  or  fupport  their 
ufurpations  in  every  part  of  Europe.  The  coun- 
tries too  which  now  difclaimed  their  authority, 
were  thofe  which  formerly  had  been  mod:  devoted 
to  it.  The  empire  of  fuperftition  differs  from 
every  other  fpecies  of  dominion  -,  its  power  is 
often  greateft,  and  moft  implicitly  obeyed  in  the 
provinces  moft  remote  from  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment 5  while  fuch  as  are  fituated  nearer  to  that, 
are  more  apt  to  difcern  the  artifices  by  which  it  is 
upheld,  or  the  impoftures  on  which  it  is  found- 
ed. The  perfonal  frailties  or  vices  of  the  Popes, 
the  errors  as  well  as  corruption  of  their  admini- 
ftration,  the  ambition,  venality,  and  deceit  which 
reigned  in  their  courts,  fell  immediately  under 
the  obfervation  of  the  Italians,  and  could  not  fail 
of  diminifhing  that  refpedl  which  begets  fubmif- 
fion.  But  in  Germany,  England,  and  the  more 
remote  countries,  thefe  were  either  altogether 
unknown,  or  being  only  known  by  report,  made 
a  {lighter  impreftion.  Their  veneration  for  the 
Papal  dignity  increafed  with  their  diftance  from 
Rome ;  and  that,  added  to  their  grofs  ignorance, 
rendered  them  equally  credulous  and  paftive.  jn 
tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  Papal  domination,  thel 
boldeft  and  moft  fuccefsful  inftances  of  encroach-  ! 

mint 
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ment  are  to  be  found  in  Germany  and  other  book. 
countries  diftant  from  Italy.  In  thefe  its  impo-  u  -vl.^ 
fitions  were  heavieft,  and  its  exactions  the  mod 
rapacious  ;  fo  that  in  eftimating  the  diminution  of 
power  which  the  court  of  Rome  fuffered  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  Reformation,  not  only  the  number 
but  the  character  of  the  people  who  revolted,  not 
only  the  great  extent  of  territory,  but  the  extra- 
ordinary obfequioufnefs  of  the  fubjects  which  it 
loll,  mufl  be  taken  into  the  account. 


Nor  was  it  only  by  this  defection  of  fo  many  and  obliged 

(kingdoms  and  dates  which  the  Reformation  oc-  cheange°the 
cafioned,  that  it  contributed  to  diminifh  the  [^go- 
power  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  It  obliged  them  vernmcnt» 
to  adopt  a  different  fyftem  of  conduct  towards 
the  nations  which  flill  continued  to  recognife 
their  jurifdidion,  and  to  govern  them  by  new 
maxims  and  with  a  milder  fpirit.  The  Reform- 
ation taught  them,  by  a  fatal  example,  what 
:hey  feem  not  before  to  have  apprehended,  that 
the  credulity  and  patience  of  mankind  might  be 
overburdened  and  exhaufted.  They  became 
afraid  of  venturing  upon  any  fuch  exertion  of 
their  authority  as  might  alarm  or  exafperate  their 
fubjects,  and  excite  them  to  a  new  revolt.  They 
faw  a  rival  church  eftablifhed  in  many  countries 
of  Europe,  the  members  of  which  were  on  the 
watch  to  obferve  any  errors  in  their  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  eager  to  expofe  them.  They  were 
fenfible  that  the  opinions,  adverfe  to  their  power 
and  ufurpations,  were  not  confined  to  their  ene- 
Y  2  mies 
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B  x?  K  mies  a^one^    but   had   fpread   even   among   the 

« — v '  people  who  ftill  adhered  to  them.    Upon  all  thefd 

accounts,  it  was  no  longer  poffible  to  lead  or  to 
govern  their  flock  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  thofe 
dark  and  quiet  ages,  when  faith  was  implicit, 
when  fubmiffion  was  unreferved,  and  all  tamely 
followed  and  obeyed  the  voice  of  their  fhepherd. 
From  the  cera  of  the  Reformation,  the  Popes  have 
ruled  rather  by  addrefs  and  management  than 
by  authority.  The  flyle  of  their  decrees  is  the 
fame,  but  the  effect  of  them  is  very  different* 
Thofe  Bulls  and  Interdicts  which,  before  the  Re- 
formation, made  the  greateft  Princes  tremble, 
have  fince  that  period  been  difregarded  or  de- 
fpifed  by  the  moil  inconfiderable.  Thofe  bold 
decifions  and  acts  of  jurifdiction  which,  during 
many  ages,  not  only  paffed  uncenfured,  but  were 
revered  as  the  awards  of  a  facred  tribunal,  would, 
fince  Luther's  appearance,  be  treated  by  one 
part  of  Europe  as  the  effect  of  folly  or  arrogance, 
and  be  detefted  by  the  other  as  impious  and 
unjuft.  The  Popes,  in  their  adminiftration,  have 
been  obliged  not  only  to  accommodate  them- 
felves  to  the  notions  of  their  adherents,  but  to 
pay  fome  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  their  ene- 
mies. They  feldom  venture  to  claim  new 
powers,  or  even  to  infift  obflinately  on  their  an- 
cient prerogatives,  led  they  fhould  irritate  the 
former  -,  they  carefully  avoid  every  meafure  thac 
may  either  excite  the  indignation  or  draw  on  them 
the  derifion  of  the  latter.  The  policy  of  the 
court  of  Rome  has  become  as  cautious,  circum* 
5  fpe&j 
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fpect,  and  timid,  as  it  was  once  adventurous  and 
violent ;  and  though  their  prctenfions  to  infalli- 
bility, on  which  all  their  authority  is  founded, 
does  not  allow  them  to  renounce  any  jurifdiction 
which  they  have  at  any  time  claimed  or  exercifed, 
they  find  it  expedient  to  fuffer  many  of  their  pre- 
rogatives to  lie  dormant,  and  not  to  expofe 
themfelves  to  the  rifque  of  lofing  that  remainder 
of  power,  which  they  flill  enjoy,  by  ill-timed  at- 
tempts towards  reviving  obfolete  pretentions. 
Before  the  fixteenth  century,  the  Popes  were 
the  movers  and  directors  in  every  confiderable  en- 
terprizej  they  were  at  the  head  of  every  great 
alliance  -,  and  being  confidered  as  arbiters  in 
the  affairs  of  Chriftendom,  the  court  of  Rome 
was  the  centre  of  political  negociation  and  in- 
trigue. From  that  time,  the  greater!:  operations 
in  Europe  have  been  carried  on  independent  of 
them  ;  they  have  funk  almoft  to  a  level  with  the 

>ther  petty  Princes  of  Italy ;    they  continue   to 

:laim,  though  they  dare  not  exercife,  the  fame 
fpiritual  jurifdiction,  but  hardly   retain  any  iha- 

low  of  the  temporal  power  which  they  ancientry 

>ofiefTed. 


But  how  fatal   foever  the  Reformation  may  TheRe- 

,  .  r     7        ti  *  •       formation 

iave  been  to  the  power  of  the  ropes,  it  contn-  contributed 
>uted  to  improve  the  church  of  Rome  both  in  £eXr£ 
fcience  and  in  morals.     The  defire  of  equalling  \°^J?3Tii 
the  reformers  in  thofe   talents   which  had  pro-  m°»i.. 
cured  them  refpect;   the  neceflky  of  acquiring 
Y  3  the 
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B  ^i?  K  l'ie  knowledge  requifite  for  defending  their  own 
tenets,  or  refuting  the  arguments  of  their  oppo- 
nents, together  with  the  emulation  natural  be- 
tween two  rival  churches,  engaged  the  Roman 
Catholick  clergy  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy 
of  ufeful  fcience,  which  they  cultivated  with  fuch 
afliduity  and  fuccefs,  that  they  have  gradually  be- 
come as  eminent  in  literature,  as  they  were  in 
fome  periods  infamous  for  ignorance.  The  fame 
principle  occafioned  a  change  no  lefs  confiderable 
in  the  morals  of  the  Romifh  clergy.  Various 
caufes  which  have  formerly  been  enumerated, 
had  concurred  in  introducing  great  irregularity, 
and  even  diflblution  of  manners  among  the  popifh 
clergy.  Luther  and  his  adherents  began  their 
attack  on  the  church  with  fuch  vehement  in- 
vectives againft  thefe,  that,  in  order  to  remove 
the  fcandal,  and  filence  their  declamations, 
greater  decency  of  conduct  became  neceffary. 
The  Reformers  themfelves  were  fo  eminent  not 
only  for  the  purity  but  even  aufterity  of  their 
manners,  and  had  acquired  fuch  reputation  among 
the  people  on  that  account,  that  the  Roman 
Catholick  Clergy  mud  have  foon  loft  all  credit, 
if  they  had  not  endeavoured  to  conform  in  fome 
rneafure  to  their  ftandard.  They  knew  that  all 
their  actions  fell  under  the  fevere  infpedion  of 
the  Proteftants,  whom  enmity  and  emulation 
prompted  to  obferve  every  vice,  or  even  impro- 
priety in  their  conduct -,  to  cenfure  them  without 
indulgence,  and  to  expofe  them  without  mercy. 

This 
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This  rendered  them,  of  courfe,  not  only  cautious  B  9  °  K 
to  avoid  fuch  enormities  as  might  give  offence,  1,..-^-^ 
but  ftudious  to  acquire  the  virtues  which  might 
merit  praife.     In  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  the 
tyrannical  jurifdiction  of  the  Inquifition  crufhed 
the  Proteflant  faith  as  foon  as  it  appeared,  the 
fpirit  of  Popery  continues  invariable  j  fcience  has 
made  fmall  progrefs,  and  the  character  of  eccle- 
fiafticks  has  undergone  little  change.      But   in 
thofe  countries  where  the  members  of  the  two 
churches  have  mingled  freely  with   each  other, 
or  have  carried  on  any  confiderable  intercourfe, 
either  commercial  or  literary,   an  extraordinary 
alteration  in  the  ideas,  as  well  as  in  the  morals 
of   the   Popifh   ecclefiafticks,    is   manifeft.      In 
France,  the  manners  of  the  Dignitaries  and  fe- 
cular  clergy  have  become  decent  and  exemplary 
in  an  high  degree.     Many  of  them  have  been 
diftinguifhed  for  all  the  accomplifhments  and  vir- 
tues which  can  adorn  their  profeflion •,  and  differ 
greatly  from  their  predeceffors  before  the  Re- 
formation,   both  in  their   maxims  and  in  their 
conduct. 

Nor  has  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  been  The  effca« 
felt  only  by  the  inferior  members  of  the  Roman  totiwch*- 
Catholick  Church  ;  it  has  extended  to  the  See  of  popes°  *  " 
Rome,  to  the  fovereign  Pontiffs  themfelves.    Vio-  themfdvc?* 
lations  of  decorum,  and  even  trefpaffes  againll 
morality,  which  paffed  without  cenfure  in  thofe 
ages,  when  neither  the  power  of  the  Popes,  nor 
Y  4  the 
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B  xiP  K  r^c  vcnerat^on  °f  tne  people  for  their  character^ 
v. — ^— »  had  any  bounds ;  when  there  was  no  hoftile  eye 
to  obferve  the  errors  in  their  conduct,  and  no  ad- 
verfaries  zealous  to  inveigh  againft  them  i  would 
be  liable  now  to  the  fevered  animadverfion,  and 
excite  general  indignation  or  horror.  Inflead  of 
rivalling  the  courts  of  temporal  Princes  in  gaiety, 
and  furpaffing  them  in  licentioufnefs,  the  Popes 
have  ftudied  to  afTume  manners  more  fevere  and 
more  fuitable  to  their  ecclefiaftical  character. 
The  chair  of  St.  Peter  hath  not  been  polluted^ 
during  two  centuries,  by  any  Pontiff  that  refem- 
bled  Alexander  VI.  or  feveral  of  his  predeceffors, 
who  were  a  difgrace  to  religion  and  to  human  na- 
ture. Throughout  this  long  fucceffion  of  Popes, 
a  wonderful  decorum  of  conduct,  compared  with 
that  of  preceding  ages,  is  obfervable.  Many  of 
them  have  been  confpicuous  for  the  virtues  be- 
coming their  high  ftation  ;  and  by  their  huma- 
nity, their  love  of  literature,  and  their  modera- 
tion, have  made  fome  atonement  to  mankind  for 
the  crimes  of  their  predeceflfors.  Thus  the  bene- 
ficial influences  of  the  Reformation  have  been 
more  extenfive  than  they  appear  on  a  fuperficial 
view  ;  and  this  great  divilion  in  the  Chriftian 
church  hath  contributed,  in  fome  meafure,  to 
increafe  purity  of  manners,  to  diffufe  fcience, 
and  to  infpire  humanity.  Hiftory  recites  fuch  a 
number  of  fhocking  events,  occafioned  by  reli- 
gious diffenfions,  that  it  muft  afford  peculiar  ia- 
tisfa&ion  to  trace  any  one  falucary  or  beneficial 

cflfcft 
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effect  to  that  fource,  from  which  fo  many  fatal  book 

•All. 

calamities  have  flowed. 


The  republic  of  Venice,  winch,   at  the  begin-  Stateofthe 

1  J  °  republick  of 

rung  of  the  fixteenth  century,  had  appeared  fo  Venice, 
formidable,  that  almoft  all  the  potentates  of  Eu- 
rope united  in  a  confederacy  for  its  deftruction, 
declined  gradually  from  its  ancient  power  and 
fplendor.  The  Venetians  not  only  loft  a  great 
part  of  their  territory  in  the  war  excited  by  the 
league  of  Cambray,  but  the  revenues  as  well  as 
vigour  of  the  (late  were  exhaufted  by  their  extra- 
ordinary and  long  continued  efforts  in  their  own 
defence ;  and  that  commerce  by  which  they  had 
tcouired  their  wealth  and  power  began  to  decay, 
without  any  hopes  of  its  reviving.  All  the  fatal 
confequences  to  their  republick,  which  the  faga- 
:ity  of  the  Venetian  fenate  forefaw  on  the  firft  dif- 
covery  of  a  paffage  to  the  Eaft-Indies  by  the  Cape 
>f  Good  Hope,  took  place.  Their  endeavours  to 
prevent  the  Portuguefe  from  eftablifhing  them- 
felves  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  not  only  by  exciting  the 
Soldans  of  Egypt,  and  the  Ottoman  monarchs, 
to  turn  their  arms  againft  fuch  dangerous  in- 
truders, but  by  affording  fecret  aid  to  the  Infi- 
dels in  order  to  infure  their  fuccefsz,  proved  in- 
effectual. The  activity  and  valour  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe furmounted  every  obftacle,  and  obtained 
fuch  firm  footing  in  that  fertile  country,  as  fe- 

z  Frehcr.  Script.  Rcr.  German,  vol.  ii.  529. 

cured 
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B  vi?  K  cured  to  them  large  pofleflions,  together  with  in- 
fiuence  flill  more  extenfive.  Lisbon,  inftead  of 
Venice,  became  the  ftaple  for  the  precious  com- 
modities of  the  Eaft.  The  Venetians,  after  hav- 
ing pofTeffed  for  many  years  the  monopoly  of  that 
beneficial  commerce',  had  the  mortification  to  be 
excluded  from  almofl:  any  fhare  in  it.  The  dif- 
coveries  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  weftern  world,  * 
proved  no  lefs  fatal  to  inferior  branches  of  their 
commerce.  The  original  defects  which  were  for- 
merly pointed  out  in  the  conftitution  of  the  Ve- 
netian republick  continued,  and  the  difadvantages 
with  which  it  undertook  any  great  enterprize, 
jncreafed  rather  than  diminifhed.  The  fources 
from  which  it  derived  its  extraordinary  riches  and 
power  being  dried  up,  the  interior  vigour  of  the 
flate  declined,  and  of  courfe,  its  external  opera- 
tions became  lefs  formidable.  Long  before  the 
middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  Venice  ceafed 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  powers  in  Europe,  and 
dwindled  into  a  fecondary  and  fubaltern  ftate. 
But  as  the  fenate  had  the  addrefs  to  conceal  its 
diminution  of  power,  under  the  veil  of  modera- 
tion and  caution  -3  as  it  made  no  rafh  effort  that 
could  difcover  its  impotence  ;  as  the  fymptoms 
of  political  decay  in  ftates  are  not  foon  obferved, 
and  are  fcldom  fo  apparent  to  their  neighbours  as 
to  occafion  any  fudden  alteration  in  their  conduct 
towards  them,  Venice  continued  long  to  be  con- 
fidered  and  rcfpecled.  She  was  treated  not  ac- 
cording to*  her  prefent  condition,  but  according 

to 
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to  the  rank  which  fhe  had  formerly  held.  Charles  B  °  °  K 
V.  as  well  as  the  monarchs  of  France,  his  rivals,  «. — ^^j 
courted  her  afliftance  with  emulation  and  folici- 
tude  in  all  their  enterprizes.  Even  down  to  the 
clofe  of  the  century,  Venice  remained  not  only 
an  object  of  attention,  but  a  confiderabl^ieat  of 
political  negociation  and  intrigue. 

That  authority  which  the  firft  Cofmo  di  OfTufcwy, 
Medici,  and  Lawrence,  his  grandfon,  had  ac- 
quired in  the  republick  of  Florence  by  their 
beneficence  and  abilities,  infpired  their  defend- 
ants with  the  ambition  of  ufurping  the  fove- 
reignty  in  their  country,  and  paved  their  way 
towards  it.  Charles  placed  Alexander  di  Medici 
at  the  head  of  the  republick,  and  to  the  natural  A.D.15501 
intereft  and  power  of  the  family  added  the  weight 
as  well  as  credit  of  the  Imperial  protection.  '  Of 
thefe,  his  fuccefTor  Cofmo,  firnamed  the  Great, 
availed  himfelf;  and  eftablilhing  his  fupreme 
authority  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  republican 
conftitution,  he  tranfmitted  that,  together  with 
the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  to  his  de- 
fendants. Their  dominions  were  compofed  of 
the  territories  which  had  belonged  to  the  three 
commonwealths  of  Florence,  Pifa,  and  Siena, 
and  formed  one  of  the  moil  refpeclable  of  the 
Italian  dates. 

The  dukes  of  Savoy,  during  the  former  part  ofthe 

of  the  fixteenth  century,  pofTefTed  territories  which  slvoy. 
- 

were 
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B  ^xi?  K  were  nor  conn^craDle  either  for  extent  or  value  j 
L-^y^j  and  the  French,  having  feized  the  greater  part  of 
them,  obliged  the  reigning  Duke  to  retire  for 
fafety  to  the  flrong  fortrefs  of  Nice,  where  he  fhut 
himfelf  up  for  feveral  years  j  while  his  fon,  the 
Prince  of  Piedmont,  endeavoured  to  better  his 
fortune,  by  ferving  as  an  adventurer  in  the  armies 
of  Spain.  The  peace  of  Cateau  Cambrefis  re- 
ftored  to  him  his  paternal  dominions.  As  thefe 
are  environed  on  every  hand  by  powerful  neigh- 
bours, all  whole  motions  the  dukes  of  Savoy  mud 
obferve  with  the  greater!  attention,  in  order  not 
only  to  guard  againft  the  danger  of  being  fur- 
prifed  and  overpowered,  but  that  they  may  chufe 
their  fide  with  difcernment  in  thofe  quarrels 
wherein  it  is  impoffible  for  them  to  avoid  taking 
■  part,  this  peculiarity  in  their  fituation  feems  to 
have  had  no  inconfiderable  influence  on  their 
character.  By  roufing  them  to  perpetual  atten- 
tion, by  keeping  their  ingenuity  always  on  the 
-flretch,  and  engaging  them  in  almoft  continual 
action,  it  hath  formed  a  race  of  Princes  more 
fagacious  in  difcovering  their  true  intereft,  more 
decifive  in  their  refolutions,  and  more  dexterous 
in  availing  themfelves  of  every  occurrence  which 
prefented  itfelf,  than  any  perhaps  that  can  be 
fingled  out  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  By  gra- 
dual acquifitions  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  have  added 
to  their  territories,  as  well  as  to  their  own  im- 
portance ;  and  afpiring  at  length  to  regal  dignity, 
which  they  obtained  about  half  a  century  ago^ 

they 
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they  hold  no  inconfiderable  rank  among  the  mo-  B  °  °  K 
narchs  of  Europe. 


The  territories  which  now  form  the  republick  °*£de 
of  the  United  Netherlands,  were  loft  during  the  Provinces, 
firft  part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  among  the 
numerous  provinces  fubjecl:  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria ;  and  were  then  fo  inconfiderable,  that 
hardly  one  opportunity  of  mentioning  them  hath 
occurred  in  all  the  bufy  period  of  this  hiftory. 
But  foon  after  the  peace  of  Cateau  Cambrefis, 
the  violent  and  bigoted  maxims  of  Philip's 
government,  carried  into  execution  with  unre- 

rlenting  rigour  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  exafperated 
the  free  people  of  the  Low- Countries  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  threw  off  the  Spanilh  yoke, 
and  afferted  their  ancient  liberties  and  laws, 
Thefe  they  defended  with  a  perfevering  valour, 
which  occupied  the  arms  of  Spain  during  half 
a  century,  exhaufted  the  vigour,  ruined  the  re- 
putation of  that  monarchy,  and  at  laft  conftrain- 
ed  their  ancient  mafters  to  recognife  and  to  treat 
with  them  as  a  free  independent  ftate.  This 
(late,  founded  on  liberty,  and  reared  by  induftry 
and  ceconomy,  had  grown  into  reputation,  even 
while  ftruggling  for  its  exiftence.  But  when 
peace  and  fecurity  allowed  it  to  enlarge  its  views, 
and  to  extend  its  commerce,  it  rofe  to  be  one  of 
.the  mod  refpeclable  as  well  as  enterprizing  powers 
in  Europe. 

The 
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BOOK. 
XII. 


The  tranfactions  of  the  kingdoms  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  have  been  feldom  attended  to  in  the 
courfe  of  this  hiftory. 


Of  Ruffia.  Russia  remained  buried  in  that  barbarifm  and 
obfcurity,  from  which  it  was  called  about  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  by  the  cre- 
ative genius  of  Peter,  the  Great,  who  made  his 
country  known  and  formidable  to  the  reft  of 
Europe. 

of  Den-  In  Denmark  and  Sweden,  during  the  reign  of 

Sweden!  Charles  V.  great  revolutions  happened  in  their 
conftitutions,  civil  as  well  as  ecclefiaftical.  In 
the  former  kingdom,  a  tyrant  being  degraded 
from  the  throne,  and  expelled  the  country,  a 
new  Prince  was  called  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  to  aflume  the  reins  of  government.  In 
the  latter,  a  fierce  people,  roufed  to  arms  by  in- 
juries and  oppreffion,  fhook  off  the  Danifh  yoke, 
and  conferred  the  regal  dignity  on  its  deliverer 
Guftavus  Ericfon,  who  had  all  the  virtues  of 
a  hero  and  of  a  patriot.  Denmark,  exhaufted 
by  foreign  wars,  or  weakened  by  the  diffenfions 
between  the  King  and  the  nobles,  became  in- 
capable of  fuch  efforts  as  were  requifite  in  order 
to  recover  the  afcendant  which  it  had  long  pof- 
fefTed  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Sweden,  as  foon 
as  it  was  freed  from  the  dominion  of  ftrangers, 
began  to  recruit  its  ftrength,  and  acquired  in 
a  fhort  time  fuch  interior  vigour,  that  it  became 
I  the 
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the  firft  kingdom  in  the  North.  Early  in  the  book 
fubfequent  century,  it  rofe  to  fuch  a  high  rank 
among  the  powers  of  Europe,  that  it  had  the 
chief  merit  in  forming,  as  well  as  conducting, 
that  powerful  league,  which  protected  not  only 
the  Proteitant  religion,  but  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many againft  the  bigotry  and  ambition  of  the 
houfe  of  Auflria. 


INDEX 
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N.  B.  The  Roman  Numerals  direft  to  the  Volume,  and 
the  Figures  to  the  Page. 


ABSOLUTION,  the  form  of  that  ufed  by  Father 

•*-*  Tetzel  in  Germany,  II.  107. 

jidorni,   the  faction   of,   affifts  the   Impeiial  general 
Colonna  in  the  reduction  of  Genoa,  II.  197. 

Adrian  of  Utrecht,  made  preceptor  to  Charles  V.  un- 
der William  de  Croy,  lord  of  Chievres,  II.  27.  His 
character,  ib.  Sent  by  Charles  with  power  to 
afiume  the  regency  of  Caftile  on  the  death  of  his 
grandfather,  34.  His  claim  admitted  by  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  and  executed  in  conjunction,  ib.  Autho- 
rized by  Charles  to  hold  the  (Jortes  of  Valencia, 
which  refufes  to  aflemble  before  him,  82.  Made 
"viceroy  of  Cafiile  on  the  departure  of  Charles  for 
Germany,  86.  His  election  remonftrated  againft 
by  the  Caftilians,  ib.  Is  chofenPope,  193.  Re- 
trofpect  of  his  conduct  in  Spain  during  the  abfence 
of  Charles,  206.  Sends  Ronquillo  to  reduce  the 
Segovians,  who  repulfe  him,  ib.  Sends  Fonfeca  to 
befiege  the  city,  who  is  repulfed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Medina  del  Campo,  207,  208.  Apologizes  for  Fon- 
feca's  conduct  to  the  people,  209.  Recals  Fonfeca, 
Vol.  IV.  Z  and 


INDEX. 

and  difmifTes  his  troops,  209.  His  authority  de- 
claimed by  the  Holy  Junta,  211.  Deprived  of  power 
by  them,  214.  His  ill  reception  on  his  arrival  at 
Rome  on  being  chofen  to  the  Papacy,  246.  Reflore9 
the  territories  acquired  by  his  predeceilbr,  ib.  La- 
bours to  unite  the  contending  powers  of  Europe, 
247.  Publifhes  a  bull  for  a  three  years  truce  among 
them,  248.  Accedesto  theleague  againft  the  French 
King,  ib.  His  death,  257.  The  fentiments  and 
behaviour  of  the  people  on  that  occafion,  258.  A 
retrofpeCt  of  his  conduct  towards  the  Reformers,  270. 
His  brief  to  the  diet  at  Nuremburg,  ib.  Receives 
a  lift  of  grievances  from  the  diet,  273.  His  conduct 
to  the  Reformers,  how  efttemed  at  Rome,  275. 

Africa,  the  Spanifh  troops  fent  by  Cardinal  Ximenes 
againft  Barbarofta,  defeated  there,  II.  47. 

Aigues  Mortes,  interview  between  the  Emperor  Charles 
and  Francis,  there,  III    153. 

Aix  la  Chapeiky  the  Emperor  Charles  crowned  there, 
II.  102.  Ferdinand  his  brother  crowned  King  of 
the  Romans  there,  III.  53. 

Alarcon,  Don  Ferdinand,  Francis  I.  of  France,  taken 
prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  committed  to  his 
cuftody,  II.  298.  Conducls  Francis  to  Spain,  309. 
Delivers  up  Francis  in  purfuance  of  the  treaty  of 
Madrid,  329.  Is  fent  ambaflador  to  Francis  to  re- 
quire the  fulfilment  of  his  treaty,  348.  Pope  Cle- 
ment VII.  taken  prifoner  by  the  Imperialifts,  is 
committed  to  his  cuftody.,  372. 

Albany^  John  Stuart,  duke  of,  commands  the  French 
army  fent  by  Francis  I.  to  invade  Naples,  II.  291 

Albert^  of  Brandenburg,  grand  mafter  of  the  Teuto- 
nic Order,  becomes  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of 
Luther,  II.  342.  Obtains  of  Sigifmund  King  of 
Poland  the  inveftiture  of  Pruftia,  erected  into  a 
dutchy,  ib.  Is  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire, 
ib.  His  family  fixed  in  the  inheritance  of  Pruiua, 
ib.  Commands  a  body  of  troops  in  behalf  of  Mau- 
riccof  Saxony,  but  endeavours  to  aflcrt  an  independ- 
ency, IV.  80.  Defeats  and  takes  the  Duke 
d'Aumale  prifonei,  and  joins  the  Emperor  at  Metz, 
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I07.  Ts  condemned  by  the  Imp-rial  Chamber  for 
his  demands  on  the  Bifhops  of  Bamberg  and  Wortf- 
burg,  117.  A  league  formed  againft  him,  119. 
Is  defeated  by  Maurice,  120.  Is  again  defeated  by 
Henry  of  Brunfwick,  122.  Is  driven  out  of  Ger- 
many, and  die^  in  exile,  123.  His  territories  reftored 
to  his  collateial  heirs,  ib. 

Albert,  eledor  of  Metz  the  publication  of  indulgences 
in  Germany,  committed  to  him,  If.  106. 

Alexander  VI.   Pope,  remarks  on  the  pontificate  of, 

11.  .36. 

Alexander  di  Medici.     See  Mfdici. 

Algiers,  how  it  was  feized  by  BarbarofTa,  IH.  92.  Is 
feized  by  the  brother  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  death 
of  the  former,  93.  Is  taken  under  the  protection 
of  the  Porte,  94.  Is  governed  by  Hafcen  Aga  in  the 
abfence  of  BarbarofTa,  222.  Is  befieged  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  226.  Charles  forced  to  re-tmbark 
by  bad  weather,  230. 

Alrafchidy  brother  of  Mu!ey  Hafcen  King  of  Tunis, 
folicits  the  protection  of  BarbarofTa  againft  him,  11/. 
95.     His  treacherous  treatment  by   BarbarofTa,  96. 

Alvay  Duke  of,  adheres  to  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  in 
his  difpute  with  the  Archduke  Philip  concerning  the 
regency  of  Caftile,  II.  1 1.  Forces  the  Dauphin  to 
abandon  the  fiege  of  Perpignan,  III.  242.  Prefides 
at  the  court- martial  which  condemns  the  Eleclor  of 
Saxony  to  death,  409.  Detains  the  Landgrave 
prifoner  by  the  Emperor's  order/42 1.  Commands 
under  the  Emperor  the  army  deftined  againft  France, 
IV.  105.  Is  appointed  commander  in  chief  in  Pied- 
mont, ;  65.  Enters  the  ecclefiaftical  territories  and 
ieizes  the  Campagna  Romana,  226.  Concludes  a 
truce  with  the  Pope,  227.  Negociates  a  p-a^e  be- 
tween Philip  and  the  Pope,  with  Cardinal  CarafFa, 
256.  Goes  to  Rome  to  afk  pardon  of  the  Pope  tor 
his  hoftilnies,  2^7.  Is  fent  10  Paris  in  the  name  of 
Philip  to  efpoufe  the  Princefs  Elizabeth,   301. 

Amerjlorff,  a  nobleman  of  Holland,  afTociated  by 
Charles  V.  with  Cardinal  Ximenes,  in  the  regency 
of  Caftile,  II.  44. 
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Anabaptifls^  the  origin  of  that  fe£r  deduced,  II f.  ji, 
Their  principal  tenets,  73.  Their  fettlement  at 
Munfter,  74.  Character  of  their  principal  leaders, 
ib.  They  feize  the  city  of  Munfter,  75.  "Fhey 
eftablifh  a  new  form  of  government  there,  ib, 
Chufe  Bocold  King,  79.  Their  licentious  practices, 
ib.  A  confederacy  of  the  German  Princes  formed 
againft  them,  81.  Are  blockaded  in  Munfter  by 
the  bifhop,  82.  The  city  taken,  and  great  (laughter 
made  of  them,  S$.  Their  king  put  to  death,  84. 
Character  of  the  fe<£r.  fince  that  period,  85.  See 
Matthias  and  Bocold. 

Angleriay  his  authority  cited  in  proof  of  the  extortions 
of  the  Flemifh  minifters  of  Charles  V.  II.  58. 

Anhalt^  Prince  of,  avows  the  opinions  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther, II,  269. 

Amiats  to  the  court  of  Rome,  what,  II.  151. 

Aragon,  how  Ferdinand  became  poflfefTed  of  that  king- 
dom, II.  ii  The  Cortes  of,  acknowledges  the 
Archduke  Philip's  title  to  the  crown,  3.  Ancient 
enmity  between  this  kingdom  and  Caftile,  8.  Na- 
varre added  to  this  crown  by  the  arts  of  Ferdinand, 
23.  Arrival  of  Charles  V.  59.  The  Cortes  not 
allowed  to  afTemble  in  his  name,  ib.  The  refrac- 
tory behaviour  of  the  Aragonians,  60.  They  refufe 
reftiturion  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  ib.  Don 
John  Lanuza  appointed  regent,  on  the  departure  of 
Charles  for  Germany,  86.  Who  compofes  the  dif- 
turbances  there,  242.  The  moderation  of  Charles 
towards  the  infurgents  on  his  arrival  in  Spain,  244. 
See  Spain. 

ArdreJFy  an  interview  there  between  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  II.  IOO. 

Ajiuriasy  Charles  fon  of  Philip  and  Joanna,  acknow- 
ledged Prince  of,  by  the  Cortes  of  Caftile,  II.  17. 

Augjhurg^  a  diet  called"  there  by  Charles  V.  III.  47. 
His  public  entry  into  that  city,  ib.  The  confeflion 
of  faith  named  from  this  city,  drawn  up  by  Melanc- 
thon,  ib,  Refolute  behaviour  of  the  Prottftant 
Princes  at,  49.  Its  form  of  government  violently 
altered,  and  rendered  fubmifiive   to   the  Emperor, 
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454.  The  diet  reafTembled  there,  IV.  9.  The 
diet  takes  part  with  the  Emperor  againlt  the  city  of 
Magdeburg,  18.  Is  feized  by  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
66.  Another  diet  at,  opened  by  Ferdinand,  173. 
Cardinal  Morone  attends  the  diet  as  the  Pope's 
nuncio,  175..  Morone  departs  on  the  Pope's  death, 
177.  Recefs  of  the  diet  on  the  fubjcdt  of  religion, 
181.  Remarks  on  his  recefs,  187.  Thedietagain 
affembled  there,  ILL  430.  Is  intimidated  by  being 
furrounded  by  the  Emperor's  Spanifh  troops,  431. 
The  Emperor  re-eftabliirres  the  Romiih  worfliip  in 
the  Churches  of,  ib.  The  diet,  by  the  Emperor's 
order,  petitions  the  Pope  for  the  return  of  the  coun- 
cil to  Trent,  439  A  fyirem  of  theology  laid  before 
the  diet  by  the  Emperor,  445.  The  Archbiihop  of 
Mentz  declares,  without  authority,  the  diet's  ac- 
ceptance of  it,  ib. 

Avila^  a  convention  of  the  malecontents  in  Spain  held 
there,  ll.  21 1.  A  confederacy  termed  the  Holy 
Junta,  formed  there,  ib.  Which  difclaims  the  au- 
thority of  Adrian,  212.  The  Holy  Junta  removed 
toTordefillas,  213.      See  Junta 

Auflria,  by  what  means  the  houfe  of,  became  fo  for- 
midable in  Germany,  II.  375.  The  extraordinary 
acquifitions  of  the  houfe  of,  in  the  perfon  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  IV.  305.  309. 
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Barbarcjfa,  Homck,  his  rife  to  the  kingdom  of  Algiers 
and  Tunis,  II.  46.  Defeats  the  Spanifh  troops  fent 
againit  him  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  47.  His  parent- 
age, III.  91.  Commences  pirate  with  his  brother 
Hayradin,  ib.  How  he  acquired  pofleffion  of  Al- 
giers, 91.  Infefts  the  coaft  of  Spain,  93.  Is  re- 
duced and  killed  by  Comares  the  Spanifh  governor 
of  Oran,  tb, 

Barbaroffa,  Hayradin,  brother  to  the  former  of  the 
fame  name,  takes  pofieflidn  of  Algiers  on  his  bro- 
ther's death,  III.  94.  Puts  his  dominions  under  the 
proteclion  of  the  Grand  Signior,  ib*  Obtains  the 
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command  of  the  Turkifh  fleet,  ib.  His  treacherous 
treatment  of  Alrafchid,  brother  to  the  king  of  Tu- 
nis, 96.  Seizes  Tunis,  97.  Extends  his  depre- 
dations by  fea,  ib.  Prepaies  to  refill  the  Emperor's 
armament  againft  him,  99  Goletta  ard  his  fleet 
taken,  101.  is  defeated  b)  Charles,  103,  Tunis 
taken,  104.  Makes  a  defcent  on  Italy,  253.  Burns 
Rhegiiio,  ib,  Befieges  Nice  in  conjunction  with 
the  French,  but  is  forced  to  retire,  254.  Is  dif- 
miffed  bv  Francis,  267. 

Barbury^  a  lummary  vjew  of  the  revolutions  of,  III, 
9c.  lis  divifion  into  independent  kingdoms,  ib. 
Rife  of  the  piratical  ftates,  91.     See  Barbarojja. 

Barcelona,  the  public  entry  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
into  that  city  as  its  count,  III.  36.  The  treaties  of 
Charles  with  the  Italian  States,  publifhed  there,  41. 

Bayard,  chevalier,  his  character,  II.  179.  His  gal- 
lant defence  of  Meziers,  befieged  by  the  Imperialifts, 
180.  Obliges  them  to  raife  the  fiege,  ib.  His  noble 
behaviour  at  his  death,  265.  His  lefpe&tul  fune- 
ral, 266. 

Bcllay,  M.  his  erroneous  account  of  the  education  of 
Charles  V.  corrected,  II.  27,  Note.  His  acccount 
of  the  difaftrouj.  retreat  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V, 
from  his  invafion  of  Provence,  111.  1 38. 

Bible,  a  tranflation  of,  undertaken  by  Martin  Luther, 
and  its  effects  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  people,  II. 
268. 

Bicoccay  battle  of,  between  Colonna,  and  Marechal 
Lautrec,  II.  195. 

Buoldox  Betklts  John,  ajourneyman-taylor,  becomes 
a  leader  of  the  anabaptifts,  at  Munfier,  III.  74. 
Succeeds  Matthias  in  the  direction  of  their  affairs, 
78.  His  enthufiaftic  extravagances,  ib.  Is  chofen 
King,  ^9.  Marries  fourteen  wives,  $0.  Beheads 
one  of  them,  83.  Is  put  to  a  cruel  death  at  the 
taking  of  Munfler,  84.     See  Anabaptijls. 

Bohemia,  the  archduke  Ferdinand  choien  king  of,  II. 
374.  Ferdinand  encroaches  on  the  liberties  of  the 
Bohemians,  III.  ^27.  The  Reformation  introduced 
by  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  428.    Raife  an 
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army  to  no  purpofe,  ib.  Is  clo/ely  confined  in  the 
citadel  of  Mechlin,  IV.  22. 

fiennhet,  admiral  of  France,  appointed  to  command 
the  invasion  of  Milan,  If.  256.  His  character,  ib. 
Enables  Colonna  to  defend  the  city  of  Milan  by  his 
imprudent  delay,  257.  Forced  to  abandon  the 
Milanefe,  264.  Is  wounded,  and  his  army  defeated 
by  the  Jmperialifts,  ib.  Stimulates  Francis  to  an 
invafion  o\  the  Milanefe,  285.  Auvifes  Francis  to 
befiege  Pavia,  2S7.  Advifes  hirn  to  give,  battle  to 
Bourbon,  who  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Pavia,  293. 
Is  killed  at  the  batileof  P>-via,  296. 

fiologna,  an  interview  between  the  Emperor  Charles  V". 
and  Pope  Clement  V!L  there.  III.  37.  Another 
meeting  between  them  there,  0.0. 

Bouillon,  Robert  de  la  Marck,  lord  of,  declares  war 
agamft  the  Emperor  Charles,  at  the  inftigati  >n  of 
Francis,  II.  177.  Is  ordered  by  Francis  to  difband 
his  troops,  178.  His  territories  reduced  by  the 
Empeior,  179. 

Boulogne,  befieged  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  III. 
274.     Taken,  284 

floutbon,  Charles  Duke  of,  his  character,  II.  250. 
The  caufes  of  his  difcontent  with  Francis  I.  ib. 
His  duchefs  dies,  251.  Rejects  the  advances  of 
Louife  the  King's  mother,  252.  Hiseftate  fequeftered 
by  her  intrigues,  ib.  Negociates  fecretly  with  the 
Emperor,  253.  Is  included  in  a  treaty  between  the 
Emperor  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  ib.  Is 
taxed  by  the  King  with  beiraying  him,  which  he 
denies,  254.  Efcapes  to  Italy,  255.  Diredts  the 
meafures  of  the  Imperial  army  under  Lannoy,  263. 
Defeats  the  French  on  the  banks  of  the  Seffia,  ^65. 
Inftigates  Charles  to  an  invafion  of  France,  280. 
Advances  to  the  relief  of  Pavia,  292.  Defeats 
Francis,  and  takes  him  prifoner,  296.  Haftens  to 
Madrid  to  fecure  his  own  interefis  in  the  interview 
between  Charles  and  Francis,  312.  His  kind  re- 
ception by  Charles,  320.  Obtains  a  grant  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  is  made  general  of  the  Impe- 
rial army,  321,  Obliges  Sforz.a  to  furrender  Milan, 
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352:  Is  forced  to  opprefs  the  MHanefe  to  fatisfy 
his  troops  mutinying  for  pay,  357.  Sets  Morone 
at  liberty,  and  makes  him  his  confident,  357,  358. 
Appoints  Leyva  governor  of  Milan,  and  advances 
'  to  invade  the  Pope's  territories,  359,  360.  His  dif- 
appointed  troops  mutiny,  361.  He  determines  to 
plunder  Rome,  365.  Arrives  at  Rome,  and  aflaults 
it,  366.     Is  killed,  i\ 

Brandmburgh,  Elector  of,  avows  the  opinions  of  Lu- 
ther, II.  269. 

•— — —  Albert  of.     See  Albert. 

Bruges,  a  league  concluded  there  between  the  Em- 
peror and  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  againft  France, 
II.  182. 

Brunfwick,  Duke  of,  avows   the  opinions  of  Luther, 

II.  269. 

■  —  Henry,  Duke  of,  driven  from  his  dominions 

by  the  Proteftant  Princes  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde, 

III.  260.  Raifes  men  for  Francis,  but  tmplovs 
them  to  recover  his  own  dominions,  298.  Is  taken 
prifoner,  299. 

Buda,  fiege  of,  by  Ferdinand  King  of  the  Romans, 
III.  218.  Is  treacheroufly  feized  by  Sultan  Soly- 
roan,  219. 


Crjetan,  Cardinal,  the  Pope's  legate  in  Germany,  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  doctrines  of  Martin  Luther, 
II.  117.  Requires  Luther  peremptorily  to  retract 
his  errors,  118.  Requires  the  elector  of  Saxony  to 
furrender  or  banifh  Luther,  120.  His  conduct 
juftified,  122. 

Calais,  an  ineffectual  congrefs  there,  between  the  Em- 
peror and  Francis,  under  the  mediation  of  Henry 
VIII.  II.  180.  The  carelefs  manner  in  which 
it  was  guarded  in  the  reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, IV.  264.  Ineffectual  remonftrances  of  Philip, 
and  Lord  Wentwcrth  the  governor,  concerning  its 
defencelefs  (late,  ib.  Is  inverted  and  taken  by  the 
Duke  of  Guife,  265.     The   Englifh  inhabitants 
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turned  out,  266.     Stipulations  concerning,  in  the 

treaty  of  Chateau  Cambrefis,  297. 
Cambray^  articles  of  the  peace  concluded  there,  between 

the  Emperor  Charles,  and  Francis  of  France?  III, 

3 j.      Remarks  on  this  treaty,  ib. 
Campe9  peace  of,  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis, 

HI.  334- 

Gompeg;iOi  Cardinal,  made  legate  from  Pope  Clement 
Vlf.  to  the  fecond  diet  at  Nuremberg,  I  J.  276,  277, 
Publiflies  articles  for  reforming  the  inferior  clergy, 
278.  Advifes  Charles  to  rigorous  meafures  againft 
the  Proteftants,  III.  50. 

Capitulation  of  the  Germanic  body,  figned  by  Charles 
V.  and  prefcribed  to  all  his  fuccefiors,  II.  77. 

Carajfa,  Cardinal,  his  precipitate  election,  IV.  193. 
Is  appointed  legate  to  Bologna,  ib,  Reafons  of  his 
difguft  with  the  Emperor,  1^4.  Perfuaues  the 
Pope  to  folicit  an  alliance  with  France  againft  the 
Emperor,  195,  196,  201.  His  infidious  commif- 
fion  to  the  court  of  France,  219.  His  public  entry 
into  Paris,  220.  Exhorts  Henry  to  break  his  truce 
with  the  Emperor,  221.  Abfolves  Henry  from  his 
oath,  223.  Negociates  a  peace  between  the  Pope 
and  Philip,  with  the  Duke  d'Alva,  256.  The  fate 
of  him  and   his  brother  on  the  death  of  Pope  Paul, 

Carlojiadius^  imbibes  the  opinions  of  Martin  Luther, 
at  Wittemberg,  II.  130.  His  intemperate  zeal, 
267.      Awed  by  the  repr  ofs  of  Luiher,  268. 

Carignan.beCieged  by  the  Count  d'Enguin  and  defended 
by  the  Marquis  de  Quarto,  III.  267.  Guafto  de- 
feated in  a  pitched  battle,  270.  Thetown  taken, 272, 

Cajlaldo,  Marquis  of  Piadeno.     See  Piadeno, 

Cajiilet  how  lfabella  became  pofleiTed  of  that  king- 
dom, II.  2.  The  Archduke  Philip's  tide  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Cortes  of  that  kingdom,  3.  Ifabella 
dies,  and  leaves  her  hufband  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 
regent,  7.  Ferdinand  refigns  the  crown  of,  8. 
Ferdinand  acknowledged  regent  by  the  Cortes,  ib. 
Enmity  between    this   kingdom  and  Aragon,   ib. 
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The  particular  diflike  of  the  Caflilians  to  Ferdinand 
8.  The  regency  of,  jointly  vefted  in  Ferdinand, 
Philip  and  Joanna,  by  the  treaty  of  Salamanca,  14, 
Declares  againft  Ferdinand,  15.  The  regency  of, 
xefigned  by  Philip  to  Ferdinand,  r6.  Philip  and 
Joanna  acknowledged  King  and  Queen  by  the 
Cortes,  17.  Death  of  Philip,  ib.  The  perplexity 
of  the  Caflilians  on  Joanna's  incapacity  for  govern- 
ment, 19.  Ferdinand  gains  the  regency  and  the  good 
will  of  the  Caflilians  by  his  prudent  adminiftration, 
22.  Oran  and  other  places  in  Barbary  annexed  to 
this  kingdom  by  Ximenes,  23.  Ximenes  appointed 
regent  by  Ferdinand's  will,  until  the  arrival  of 
Charles  V.  31.  Charles  aflumes  the  regal  title,  35. 
Ximenes  procures  its  acknowledgment,  37.  The 
nobility  deprefied  by  Ximenes,  38,  39.  The  grandees 
mutiny  againft  Ximenes,  4.0.  The  mutiny  fup- 
prefied,  ib.  Ximenes  refumes  the  grants  made  by 
Ferdinand  to  the  nobles,  41.  The  bold  reply  of 
Ximenes  to  the  difcontented  nobles,  43.  Other 
afllciates  in  the  regency  appointed  with  Ximenec  at 
the  inftigationof  the  Flemifh  courtiers, 44  Ximenes 
dies,  55.  Charles  acknowledged  King  by  the 
Cortes,  on  his  arrival,  wjth  a  refervation  in  favour 
of  his  mother  Joanna,  56.  The  Caftilians  receive 
unfavourable  imprtflipns  of  him,  ib.  Difgufted  by 
his  partiality  to  his  Flemifh  miniflers,  57.  Sauvage 
made  chancellor,  58.  William  de  Croy,  appointed 
archbifhop  of  'i  oledo,  ib.  The  principal  cities 
confederate,  and  complain  of  their  grievances,  6;. 
The  clergy  of,  refufe  to  ievy  the  tenth  of  benefices 
granted  by  the  Pope  to  Charles  V.  81.  Interdicted, 
but  the  interdict  taken  oft',  by  Charles's  application, 
ib.  An  infurrechon  rheie,  84.  Increafe  the  difaf- 
fe&ion,  85.  Cardinal  Adrian  appointed  regent,  on 
the  departure  of  Chailes  for  Germany,  86.  The 
views  and  pretenfions  of  the  commons,  in  their  in- 
furreclions,  209.  The  confederacy  called  the  Holy 
Jui  ra  formed,  211.  The  proceedings  of  which  arc 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  Queen  Joanna,  213. 
Receives  circulatory  letters  from  Charles  for  the  in- 
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furgents  to  lay  down  their  arms,  with  promifes  of 
pardon,  215.  The  n'blcs  undertake  to  funprefs 
the  infurgents,  221.  Raife  an  army  againft  thera 
under  the  Conde  de  Haro,  224  Haro  gets  pof- 
(effion  of  Joanna,  225.  Expedients  by  which  they 
raife  money  for  their  troops,  227.  Unwilling  to 
proceed  to  extremities  with  the  Junta,  228.  The 
army  of  th-  Junta  routed  and  Padilla  executed,  232, 
233.  Difiblution  of  the  Junta,  235.  The  mode- 
ration of  Charles  toward  the  infurgents  on  h;s>  ar- 
rival in  Sp  in,  244  He  acquires  the  love  of  the 
Caftilians.  245.     See  Spain. 

Catherine  of  Aragon,  is  divorced  from  Henry  VIII,  of 
England,  III.  69.     Dies,  160. 

Catherine  a  Boria,  a  nun,  flies  from  her  cloifter,  and 
marries  Maitin  Luther,  II.  34.O. 

'Catherine  di  Medici.     See  Medici. 

Caui,  peace  concluded  there  between  Pope  Paul  IV. 
and  Philip  II.  of  S  ain,  IV.  256. 

Cercamp,  negociations  for  peace  entered  into  there  be- 
tween Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  Henry  II.  of  France, 
IV.  281.  290.  The  negociations  removed  to  Cha- 
teau Cambrefis,  294.     See  Chateau  Cambrefis. 

CharaSiers  of  men,  rules  for  forming  a  proper  eftimate 
of  them,  III.  313.  Applied  to  the  cafe  of  Luther, 
ib, 

Charles  IV.  Emperor  of  Germany,  his  obfervations  on 
.  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  in  his  letter  to  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Metz,  II.  139,  Note* 

Char/esV.  Emperor,  his  defcent  and  birth,  II.  1.  How 
he  came  to  inherit  fuch  extenfive  dominions,  2. 
Acknowledged  Prince  of  Afturias  by  the  Cortes  of 
Caftile,  17.  His  father  Philip  dies,  ib.  Jealoufy 
and  hatred  of  his  grandfather  Ft- rdinand  towards  him, 
23.  Left  heir  to  his  dominions,  26.  Death  of 
Ferdinand,  ib.  His  education  committed  to  Wil- 
liam de  Croy,  Lord  of  Chievres,  ib.  Adrian  of 
Urreeht  appointed  to  be  his  preceptor,  27,  The 
iirft  opening  of  his  character,  29.  Afiumes  the 
government  of  Flanders,  and  attends  to  bufinefs,  ibm 
£ends  Cardinal  Adrian  to  be  regent  of  Caftile,  who 
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executes  it  jointly  with  Ximenes,  34*     AfTumesthe 
regal  title,  35.     Mis  title  admitted  with  difficulty 
by  the  Caltilian   nobility,  37.     Perfuaded   to  add 
aflbciate   regents    to   Ximenes,    44.     His  Flemifh 
court  corrupted    by  the  avarice   of   Chievres,  47. 
Perfuaded  by  Ximenes  to  vifit  Spain,  but  how  that 
journey  is  retarded,  48,  49.  The  prefent  ftate  of  his 
affairs,  49.  Concludes  a  peace  atNoyen  with  Fran- 
cis \.  of  France,  and  the  conditions  of  the  treaty, 
ib.     Arrives  in  Spain,  52.     His  ungrateful   treat- 
ment of  Ximenes,  54.     His  public  entry  intoVal- 
ladolid,  55.     Is  acknowledged  King  by  the  Cortes, 
who  vote  him  a  free  gift,  56.     The  Caftilians  re- 
ceive unfavourable  imprefltons  of  him,  ib.    Difgufts 
them  by  his  partiality  to  his  Flemifh  ministers,  57. 
Sets  out  for  Aragon,  59.     Sends  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand to  vifit    their    grandfather    Maximilian,    ib. 
Cannot  aflemble  the  Cortes  of  Aragon  in  his  owa 
name,  ib.     The  pppofition  made  by  that  affembiy 
to  his  Uefires,  ib.     Refufes  the  application  of  Francis 
I.  for  reftitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  60. 
Neglects  the  remonftrances  of  the  Caflilians,  61  • 
Death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  62.     View  of 
the  prefent  (late  of  Europe,  68.    How  Maximilian 
ytzs  obftrudted  in  fbcuring  the  Empire  t,o  him,  63. 
Francis  I.  afpires  to  the  Imperial  crown,  64.     Cir- 
curoftances  favourable  to  the  pretenfions  of  Charles, 
ib.  68.     The  Swifs  Cantons  efpoufe  his  caufe,  69. 
Apprehenfions  and  conduct  of  Pope  Leo  X.  on  the 
occafion,  70,  71.     Affembiingof  the  diet  at  Franc- 
fort,  72.     Frederic  duke  of  Saxony  refufes  the  offer 
of  the  empire,  and  votes  for  him,  73,  74.     And  re- 
fufes the  prefents  offered  by  his  arnbaffadors,  75. 
Concurring  circumitances  which  favoured  his  elec- 
tion, 76.     His  election,  77.     Signs  and  confirms 
the  capitulation   of  the  Germanic  body,  77,    78. 
The  election  notified  to  him,  78.    Affumes  the  title 
of  Majefty,  79.     Accepts  the  Imperial  dignity  of- 
fered  by  the  count  Palatine  ambaffador  from  the 
Electors,    80.     The  clergy  of  Cailile  refufe    the 
tenth  of  benefices  granted  him  by   the  Pope,  ib. 
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f  rocures  the  interdict  the  kingdom  is  laid  under  for 
refufal,  to  betaken  off,  8r.     Empowers  Cardinal 
Adrian  to  hold  the  Cortes  of  Valencia,  82.     The 
nobles  refufe  to  affemble  without  his  prefence,  82, 
83.     Authorifes  the  infurgents  there  to  continue  in 
arms,  83.     Summons  the  Cortes  of  Caftile  to  meet 
in  Galicia,  ib.     Narrowly  efcapes  with  bis  Flemifh 
minifters  from  an  infurredtion  on  that  account,  84. 
Obtains  a  donative  from  the  Cortes,  86.     Prepares 
to  leave  Spain,  and  appoints  regents,  ib.  Embarks, 
87.     Motives  of  this  journey,  89.     Rife  of  the  ri- 
valfhip  between  him  and  Francis  1.  90.     Courts  the 
favour  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England  and  his  minifter 
Cardinal  Wolfey,  96.     Vifits  Henry  at  Dover,  99. 
Promifes  Woifey  his  intereft  for  the  papacy,  100. 
Has  a  fecond  interview  with  Henry  at  Gravelines, 
ior.     Offers  to  fubmit  his  differences  with  Francis 
to  Henry's  arbitration,  ib.     His  magnificent  coro- 
nation at  Aix-la-Chapelle,    102.     Calls  a  diet  at 
Worms,    to  check   the   reformers,    103.     Caufes 
which  hindered  his  efpoufing   the  party  of  Martin 
Luther,   161.     Graqts  Luther  a  fafe  conduct  to  the 
diet  of  Worms,   162.     Art  edicl  publifhed  againft: 
him,   164.     His  embarraffment  at   this  time,   168. 
Concludes  an  alliance  with   the  Pope,  172.     The 
conditions  of  the  treaty,   172,   173.     Death  of  his 
rninifter  Chievres,  and  its  advantages  to  him,   173, 
174.     Invafion  of  Navarre  by  Francis,   175.     The 
French  driven  out,  and  their  general  L'^fparre  ta- 
ken prifoner,   177.     War  declared  againft  him  by 
Robert  de  la  iMarck,  lord  of  Bouillon,  who  ravages 
Luxemburg,    177,    178.     Reduces   Bouillon,   and 
invades  France,   179.     His  demands  at  the  congrefs 
at  Calais,   18 r.     Has  an   interview  with  Cardinal 
Wolfey  at   Bruges,  and   concludes   a  league  with 
Henry  VIII.  againft  France,   182.     Pope  Leo  de- 
clares for  him  againftFrance,  186,  187.  TheFrench 
driven  out  of  Milan,  190,   195.     Vifits  England  in 
his  paffige  to  Spain,  198.     Cultivates  the  good-will 
of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  and  creates  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
bis  high  admiral,  199.     Grants  the  ifland  of  Malta 
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to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  expelled  from  Rhodes  by 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  202.  Arrives  in  Spain, 
203  A  r;  trofpect  uf  his  proceedings  in  relate. n  to 
the  infurre&ions  in  Spain,  215.  I  Hues  circulaory 
letters  for  the  infui gents  to  lay  down  their  arm?, 
with  prortifes  of  pardon,  ib.  His  prudent  mode- 
ration towards  the  infurgents,  on  his  arrival  in  Spain, 
244.  Acquires  the  love  of  the  Caftilians,  245. 
Enters  into  a  league  with  Charles  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
253.  Why  he  did  not  endeavour  to  get  Wolfey 
eleded  Pope,  259.  Invades  Guienneand  Burgundy 
but  without  fuccefs,  262.  His  troops  in  Milan 
mutiny  for  want  of  pay,  but  are  pacified  by  Morone, 
264.  Undertakes  an  invafion  of  Provence,  280. 
Orders  Pefcara  to  befiege  Marfeilles,  281.  Pifcara 
obliged  to  retire,  282,  Difconcerted  by  the  French 
over-running  the  Milanefe  again,  286.  The  reve- 
nues of  Naples  mortgaged  to  raife  money,  287* 
His  troops  defeat  Francis,  and  take  him  pnfoner  at 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  296.  His  affected  moderation 
at  receiving  the  news,  298,  299.  Avails  himieif  of 
a  treaty  concluded  between  Lannoy  and  Pope  Cle- 
ment, but  refufes  to  ratify  it,  305.  His  army  in  Pa- 
via mutiny,  and  are  obliged  to  be  difbanded,  305, 
306.  His  deliberations  on  the  proper  improvement 
of  his  difadvantages,  306,  307.  His  propofitions 
to  Francis,  308.  After  many  delays  grants  Sforza 
the  inveftiture  of  Milan,  311.  Morone's  intrigues 
betrayed  to  him  by  Pefcara,  316.  Orders  Pefcara 
to  continue  his  n^gociations  with  Morone,  ib.  His 
rigorous  treatment  of  Francis,  3 1 8.     Vifus  f  rancis, 

319.  His  kind  reception  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 

320.  Grants  Bourbon  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and 
appoints  him  general  in  chief  of  the  Imperial  army 
there,  321.  Fruitlcfs  negociations  for  the  delivery 
cf  Francis,  322.  Treaty  of  Madrid,  with  Francis, 
324.  Delivers  up  Francis,  329.  Marries  Ifabella 
of  Portugal,  330.  An  alliance  formed  againlt  him 
at  Cognac,  345.  Sends  ambafladors  to  Francis  to 
require  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  348. 
Prepares  for  war  againft  Francis,  350.  The  Pope 
reduced  to  an  accommodation  with  him,  355.  The 
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Cxhaufted  ftate  of  his  finances,  356.  His  troops  un- 
der Bourbon  diftrefled  and  mutinous  for  want  of  pay, 
357.     Bourbon  aflaults  Rome,  and   is  flail*  but  the 
city  taken,  368.     The  Prince  of  Orange  general 
on  Bourbon's  death,  takes  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  the  Pope  prifoner,  371.     The  Emperor's  con- 
duct  on    that  occafion,    ib.     His  diffenfions  with 
the  Pope,  how  far   favourable  to  the  reformation, 
375.     His  inftru&ions  to  the  diet  at   Spires,    ib* 
His  manifefto  againft  the  Pope,  and  letter  to  the 
Cardinals,  376.  France  and  England  league  againft 
him,  III.  3.     Is  refufed  fupplies  by  the  Cortes  of 
Caftile,    9.       Delivers    the    Pope    for   a    ranfom, 
ib.     His    overtures    to   Henry    and    Francis,     11. 
Their  declaration  of  war  againft  him,  13.     Is  chal- 
lenged by  Francis  to   fingle  combat,   14.     Andrew 
Doria  revolts  from  Francis  to  him,  21.     His  forces 
defeat  the  French  in  Italy,  23,  26.     His  motives 
for  defiring  an  accommodation,  27.     Concludes  a 
ieparate  treaty  with  the  Pope,   29.     Terms  of  the 
peace  of  Cambray  concluded   with  Francis  by  the 
mediation  of  Margaret  of  Auftria    and    Louife  of 
France,  30,     Remarks  on  the  advantages  gained  by 
him  in  this  treaty,  and  on  his  conduit  of  the  war,  31. 
Vifits  Italy,  36.   His  policy  on  his  public  entry  into 
Barcelona,  37.     Has  an  interview  with  the  Pope  at 
Bologna,  ib.     Motives  for  his  moderation  in  Italy, 
38,    His  treaties  with  the  dates  of,  39.    Is  crowned 
KingofLombardy  and  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  41. 
Summons  a  diet  at  Spires  to  confider  the  ftate  of 
religion,  43.     His  deliberations  with  the  Pope,  re- 
fpe&ing  the  expediency  of  calling  a  general  council, 
45.     Appoints  a  diet  at  Augfburg,  47.     Makes  a 
publick  entry  into  that  city,  ib.     His  endeavours  to 
check  the  reformation,  ib.     Refolute  behaviour  of 
the  Proteftant  Princes  toward  him,  49.     His  fevere 
decree  againft  the   Proteftants,    ib.     Propofes    his 
brother  Ferdinand  to  be  elected  King  of  the  Romans, 
51.     Is  oppofed  by  the  Proteftants,  53.     Obtains 
his  election,  ib.     Is  defirous  of  an  accommodation 
with  the  Proteftants,  57.     Concludes  a  treaty  with 
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them  atNurcmburg,  ib,  Raifes  an  army  to  oppofe 
the  Turks  under  Solyman,  and  obliges  him  to  retire, 
39.  Has  another  interview  with  the  Pope,  and 
prefies  him  to  call  a  general  council,  60.  Procures 
a  league  of  the  Italian  States  to  fecure  the  peace  of 
Italy,  63.  Arrives  at  Barcelona,  ib.  His  endea- 
vours to  prevent  the  negociations  and  meeting  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  Francis,  67.  Undertakes  to 
expel  Barbaroifa  from  Tunis,  and  reitore  Muley 
Hafcen,  98.  Lands  in  Africa,  and  befieges  Go- 
Jetta,  100.  Takes  Goletta,  and  feizes  BarbaroiTa's 
fleet,  102,  103.  Defeats  BarbarofTa,  and  takes 
Tunis,  103,  104.  Reftores  Muley  Hafcen,  and 
the  treaty  between  them,  105.  The  glory  acquired 
by  this  enterprize,  and  the  delivery  of  the  Chriftian 
captives,  io6>  Seizes  the  dutchy  of  Milan  on  the 
death  of  Francis  Sfurza,  122.  His  policy  with 
regard  to  it,  ib.  Prepares  for  war  with  Francis, 
123.  His  invective  againft  Francis  at  Rome  before 
the  Pope  in  council,  124.  Remarks  on  this  trans- 
action, 127.  Invades  France,  130.  Enters  Pro- 
vence and  finds  it  defolated,  135.  Befieges  Mar- 
seilles and  Aries,  136.  His  rniierable  retreat  from 
Provence,  138.  His  invafion  of  Picardy  defeated, 
j 39.  Is  accufed  of  poifoning  the  Dauphin,  141* 
Improbability  of  its  truih,  142.  Conjecture  concern- 
ing the  Dauphin's  death,  ib,  Flanders  invaded  by 
Francis,  144.  A  fufpenfion  of  arms  in  Flanders, 
how  negociated,  145.  A  truce  in  Piedmont,  146, 
Motives  to  thefe  truces, /'£.  Negociation  for  peace 
with  PVancis,  149.  Concludes  a  truce  for  ten  years  at 
Nice,  151.  Remarks  on  the  war,  152.  His  inter- 
view with  Francis,  ib.  Courts  the  friendfhip  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  160.  Indulges  the  Pro- 
teftants  Princes,  161.  Quiets  their  apprehenfions  of 
the  Catholick  league,  166.  His  troops  mutiny, 
169.  AiTembles  the  Cortes  of  Caftile,  ib,  De- 
ilroys  the  ancient  conftitution  of  the  Cortes,  171. 
Initance  of  the  haughty  fpiritof  the  Spanifh  grandees, 
172.  Defires  permnTion  of  Francis  to  pafs  through 
France  to  the  Netherlands,  181.     His  reception  in 
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France,  182.  His  rigorous  treatment  of  Ghent, 
186.  Refufes  to  fulfil  his  engagements  to  Francis, 
188.  Appoints  a  friendly  conference  between  a 
deputation  of  Catholick  and  Proteftant  divines  before 
the  diet  at  R^tifbon,  211.  Refult  of  this  confer- 
ence, 213.  Grants  a  private  exemption  from  op- 
preflions  to  the  Proteftants,  214.  Undertakes  to 
reduce  Algiers,  222.  Is  near  being  caft  away  by  a 
violent  ftorm,  225.  Lands  near  Algiers,  ib.  His 
foldiers  expofed  to  a  violent  temped  and  rain.  227. 
His  fleet  fhattered,  228.  His  fonitude  under  thele 
difafters,  230.  Leaves  his  enterprize  and  em- 
barks again,  231.  Is  diftrefTed  with  another  ftorm 
at  fea,  ib.  Takes  advantage  of  the  French  invafion 
of  Spain  to  obtain  fubfidies  from  the  Cortes,  242. 
His  treaty  with  Portugal,  243.  Concludes  a  league 
with  Henry  VIII.  244..  Particulars  cif  the  treaty, 
247-  Over-runs  Cleves,  and  his  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  the  town  of  Duren,  250.  His  behaviour 
to  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  251.  Befieges  Landrecy, 
ib.  Is  joined  by  an  Englifh  detachment,  ib.  Is 
forced  to  retire,  252.  Courts  the  favour  of  the 
Proteftants,  259.  His  negociations  with  the  Pro- 
teftants, at  the  diet  of  Spires,  261.  Procures  the 
concurrence  of  the  diet  in  a  war  againft:  Francis, 
265.  Negociates  a  feparate  peace  with  the  King  of 
Denmark,  266.  Invades  Champagne,  and  inverts  St. 
Difiere,  273.  Want  of  concert  between  his  opera- 
tions and  thofe  of  Henry,  who  now  invades  France, 
274.  Obtains  St.  Difiere  by  artifice,  275.  His 
diftrefies  and  happy  movements,  277.  Concludes 
a  feparate  peace  with  Francis,  279.  His  motives 
to  this  peace,  280.  His  advantages  by  this  treaty, 
283.  Obliges  himfelf  by  a  private  article  to  exter- 
minate the  Proteftant  herefy,  ib.  Is  cruelly  af- 
flicted with  the  gout,  286.  Diet  at  Worms,  288. 
Arrives  at  Worms  and  alters  his  conducl  toward  the 
Proteftants,  291.  His  conduct  on  the  dtath  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  295.  His  diffimulation  to  the 
Landgrave  of  Hefle,  315.  Concludes  a  truce  with 
Solyman,  320.  Holds  a  diet  at  Ratifbon,  321. 
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His  declaration  to  the  Pioteftant'deputies,  326.  His 
treaty  with  the  Pope,  concluded  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Trent,  ib.  His  circular  letter  to  the  Proteflant 
members  of  the  Germanick  body,  327.  The  Pro- 
teftants  levy  an  army  againft  him,  336.  Is  unpre- 
pared againft  them,  337.  Puts  them  under  the  ban 
of  the  Empire,  339.  The  Proreftants  declare  war 
againft  him,  341.  Marches  to  join  the  troops  fent 
by  the  Pope,  344.  Farnefe,  the  Pope's  legate, 
returns  in  difguft,  345.  His  prudent  declenfion  of 
an  aclion  with  the  Pioteftants,  348.  Is  joined  by 
his  F.cmiih  t.oops,  349.  Propofals  of  peace  made  by 
the  Proieftants,  360.  Their  army  difperfe,  361. 
His  rigorous  treatment  of  the  Proteflant  Princes, 
364.  DifmifTes  part  of  his  army,  367.  The  Pope 
recals  his  troops,  368.  His  reflection  on  Fiefco's 
infurreclion  at  Genoa,  385.  Is  alarmed  at  the  hof- 
tile  preparations  of  Francis,  391.  Death  of  Francis, 
393.  A  parallel  drawn  between  him  and  Francis, 
ib.  Cdnfequences  of  Francis's  death  to  him,  397. 
Marches  againft  tne  elector  of  Saxony,  398.  Pafles 
the  Elbe,  399.  Defeats  the  Saxon  army,  404. 
Takes  the  Elector  prifoner,  405.  His  harfh  recep- 
tion oi  him,  406.  Invefts  Wittemberg,  407.  Con- 
demns the  Elector  to  death,  by  a  court-martial, 
409.  The  Elector  by  treaty  furrenders  the  electo- 
rate, 411.  The  harfh  terms  impofed  by  him  on  the 
landgrave  of  HeiTe,  416.  His  haughty  reception 
of  the  Landgrave,  419.  Detains  him  prifoner,  421. 
Seizes  the  warlike  ftores  of  the  league,  426.  His 
cruel  exactions,  427.  Affembles  a  diet  at  Augfburg, 
430.  Intimidates  the  diet  by  his  Spanifh  troops,  ib. 
Re-tftablifhes  the  Romifh  worfhipin  the  churches  of 
Augfburg,  431.  Seizes  Placentia,  436.  Orders 
the  diet  to  petition  the  Pope  for  the  return  of  the 
council  to  Trent,  439.  Protefts  againft  the  council 
of  Bologna,  441.  Caufes  a  fyftem  of  faith  to  be 
prepared  for  Germany,  443.  Lays  it  before  the 
diet,  445.  The  h.terim  oppofed,  451.  And  re- 
ted  by  the  Imperial  cities,  452.  Reduces  the  city 
Augfburg  to  fubmiffion,  453.     Repeats  the  fame 
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violence  at  Ulm,  454.  Carries  the  Ele&or  and  Land- 
grave with  him  into  the  Low  countries,  456.  Pro- 
cures his  Ton  Philip  to  be  recognized  by  the  States 
of  the  Netherlands,  457.  Eftabliihes  the  Interim 
there,  459.  Reaffembles  the  diet  at  Augfburg, 
under  the  influence  of  his  Spanifh  troops,  IV'.  9. 
The  city  of  Magdeburg  refufes  to  admit  the  Interim, 
and  prepares  for  refinance,  18.  Appoints  Maurice 
Eiedior  of  Saxony  to  reduce  it,  19.  Promifes  to 
protect  the  Protectants  at  the  council  cf  Trent,  21. 
Arbitrarily  releafes  Maurice  and  the  Eledtor  of 
Brandenburg,  from  their  engagements  to  the  Land- 
grave for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  22.  Endea- 
vours to  fecure  the  Empire  for  his  (on  Philip,  24. 
His  brother  Ferdinand  refufes  to  refign  his  preten- 
tions, 25*.  Befieges  Parma,  but  is  repulfed,  32. 
Proceeds  rigoroufly  againft  the  Proteftants,  34. 
Endeavours  to  fupport  the  council  of  Trent,  35. 
Puts  Magdeburg  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  36. 
Abfolves  the  city,  42.  Is  involved  in  difputes  be- 
tween the  council  and  the  Protectant  deputies,  con- 
cerning their  fafe  conduct,  44.  Begins  to  fufpecl: 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  59.  Circumftanxfs  which 
contributed  to  deceive  him  with  regard  to  Maurice, 
61.  Maurice  takes  the  field  againft  him,  63. 
Maurice  feconded  by  Henry  II.  of  France,  65.  His 
diftrefs  and  confternation,  66.  An  ineffectual  nego- 
ciation  with  Maurice,  67.  Flies  from  Infpruck, 
72.  Releafes  the  Eleclor  of  Saxony,  73.  Is  foli- 
cited  to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  Maurice,  81.  His 
prefent  difficuliies,  83.  Refufes  any  ciireel  compli- 
ance with  the  demands  of  Maurice,  88.  Is  difpofed 
to  yield  by  the  progrefs  of  Maurice's  operations,  tb. 
Makes  a  peace  with  Maurice  at  PaiTau,  91.  Re- 
flections on  this  treaty,  92.  Turns  his  arms 
againft  France,  101.  Lays  fiege  to  Metz,  105. 
Is  joined  by  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  106.  His  army 
diftrefled  by  the  vigilance  or  the  Duke  of  Guife, 
j 08.  Raifes  the  Siege  and  retires  in  a  (battered 
condition  no.  Cofmo  di  Medici  aflerts  his  inde- 
pendency againft  him,  112.  Siena  revolt  againft 
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him, 112.  Is  deje&ed  at  bis  bad  fuccefs,  1 1 6.  Takes 
Terrouane,  and  demolifhes  it,  125.  Takes  Hefdsn, 
ib.  Propofes  his  Ton  Philip  as  a  hufband  to  Mary 
Queen  of  England,  139.  The  articles  of  the  mar- 
riage, 142.  Marches  to  oppofe  the  French  opera- 
tions, 151.  Is  defeated  by  Henry,  152.  Invades 
Picardy,  153.  Grants  Siena,  fubdued  by  Cofmo  di 
Medic;,  to  his  fon  Philip,  564.  A  diet  at  Augfburg 
opened  by  Ferdinand,  173.  Leaves  the  interior 
adminiftraticn  of  Germany  to  Ferdinand,  177. 
Applies  'gain  to  Ferdinand  to  refign  his  pretenfions 
of  fucpeffiori  to  Philip,  but  is  refufed,  178.  Recefs 
of  the  diet  of  Augfburg  on  the  fubjeel  of  religion, 
181.  A  treaty  concluded  between  Pope  Paul  IV. 
and  Henry  II.  of  France  againft  him,  202.  Refigns 
his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  fon  Philip,  ib.  His 
motives  for  retirement,  203.  Had  long  meditated 
this  refignation,  206.  The  ceremony  of  this  deed, 
208.  His  fpeech  on  this  occafion,  209.  Refigns 
alfo  the  dominions  of  Spain,  213.  His  intended 
retirement  into  Spain  retarded,  215.  A  truce  for 
five  years  concluded  with  France,  216.  Endeavours 
in  vain  to  fecure  the  Imperial  crown  for  Philip,  230. 
Refigns  the  Imperial  crown  to  Ferdinand,  231. 
£<  ts  out  for  Spain,  ib.  His  arrival  and  reception 
in  Spain,  232.  Is  diftrefled  by  his  fon's  ungrateful 
neglect  in  paying  his  penfion,  233.  Fixes  his  retreat 
in  themonafteryof  St.Juftusin  Plazencia,  234.  The 
fituation  of  this  monaftry,  and  his  apartments, 
defcribed,  ii.  Contrail  between  the  conduct  of 
Charles  and  the  Pope,  235.  His  manner  of  life  in 
his  retreat,  280.  His  death  precipitated  by  his 
monaftickfeverities,  284.  Celebrates  his  own  turre- 
ts!. 285".  Dies,  ib.  His  character,  286.  A  re- 
view of  the  ftate  of  Europe  during  his  rejgn  304. 
His  acquifitions  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  308. 
Chateau  Cainbrrfts,  the  conferences  for  peace  between 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  Henry  II.  of  France,  re- 
moved thither  from  Cercamp,  IV.  294..  The  peace 
retarded  by  the  demand  of  Elizabeth  of  England  for 
reftitution  of  Calais,  295.     Particulars  of  the  treaty 
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-figfted  there  between  England  and  France,  297. 
Terms  of  the  pacification  between  Philip  and  Hen- 
ry, 299. 
Cberegato,  nuncio  from  the  Pope  to  the  diet  at  Nurem- 
burgh,  his  inftru&ions,  II.  270.  Oppofes  the  af- 
fembling  a  general  council,  272. 
CbievreS)  VVilliam  de  Croy,  lord  of,  appointed  by 
Maximilian  to  fuperintend  the  education  of  his 
grandfon  Charles,  II.  26.  Adrian  of  Utrecht  made 
preceptor  under  him,  27.  His  direction  of  the 
ftudies  of  Charles,  29.  His  avarice  corrupts  the 
Flemifti  court  of  Charles,  47.  Negociates  a  peace 
with  France,  49,  50.  Endeavours  to  prevent  an  in* 
terview  between  Charles  and  Ximenes,  51.  Attends 
Charles  to  Spain,  52.  His  afcendency  over  Charles, 
56.  His  extortions,  58.  His  death  and  the  fup- 
pofed  caufes  of  it,  173. 
Cbrijiians,  primitive,  why   averfe  to  the  principles  of 

toleration,  IV.  183. 
Clement  VII.  Pope,  his  election,  II.  258.     His  cha- 
racter,   ib.      Grants  Cardinal    Wolfey  a   legatine 
commiflion  in   England  for  life,  259.     Refufes  to 
accede  to  the  league  againft  Francis,  263.     Labours 
to    accomoJate    the  differences  between   the  con- 
tending parties,  ib.     His  proceedings  with  regard  to 
the  reformers,    276.     Concludes  a  treaty   of  neu- 
.   trality  with  Francis,   290.     Enters   into  a  feparate 
treaty  with  Charles  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,    and 
the  confequences  of  it,  305.     Joins  in  an  alliance 
with  Francis  Sforza,  and  the  Venetians,  againft  the 
Emperor,  345.     Abfolves  Francis  from  his  oath  to 
obferve  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  346.     Cardinal  Co- 
lonna  feizes  Rome,  and  inverts  him  in  the  caftle  of 
St.  Angelo,  354,  355.    Is  forced  to  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  Imperiafifts,  355.   His  revenge  againft 
the  Colonna  family,  359.     Invades  Naples,  ib.    His 
territories  invaded  by  Bourbon,  and  his  perplexity 
on    the  occafion,    362.      Concludes  a   treaty   with 
Lannoy  viceroy  of  Naples,  ib.     His  confternatiou 
on  Bourbon's  motions  towards  Rome,  366.     Rome 
taken,  and  himfelf  befieged  in  the  caftle  of  St.  An- 
gelo, 369.     Surrenders  hirnfelf  prifoner,  372.    The 
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Florentines  revolt  againft  him,  III.  4.  Pays 
Charles  a  ranfom  for  his  liberty,  with  other  ftipula- 
tions,  10.  Makes  his  efcape  from  confinement, 
II.  Writes  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Laurrec,  ib.  Is 
jealous  of  the  intentions  of  Francis,  and  negotiates 
with  Charles,  18.  His  motives  and  fteps  towards 
an  accommodation,  27.  Concludes  a  feparate 
treaty  with  Charles,  29.  His  interview  with  the 
Emperor  at  Bologna,  37.  Crowns  Charles  King 
of  Lombardy  and  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  41. 
His  reprefentations  to  the  Emperor  againft  calling  a 
general  council,  45.  Has  another  interview  with 
Charles  at  Bulogna,  and  the  difficulties  raifed  by 
him  to  the  calling  a  general  council,  60.  Agrees 
to  a  league  of  the  Italian  States  for  the  peace  of 
Italy,  62.  His  interview  and  treaty  with  Francis, 
67.  Marries  Catharine  di  Medici  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  ib.  His  protraclion  of  the  affair  of  the 
divorce  folicited  by  Henry  VIII.  68.  Reverfes 
Cranmer's  fentence  of  divorce,  under  penalty  of 
excommunication,  69.  Henry  renounces  his  fu- 
premacy,  ib.  His  death,  70.  Reflections  on  his 
Pontificate,  71. 

Clergy^  Romilh,  remarks  on  the  immoral  lives  of,  and 
bow  they  contributed  to  the  progrefsof  the  Reform- 
ation, II.  137.  The  facility  with  which  they 
obtained  pardons,  139.  Their  ufurpations  in  Ger- 
many, during  the  difputes  concerning  inveftitures, 
141.  Their  ether  opportunities  of  aggrandizing 
themfelves  there,  142.  Their  perfonal  immunities 
143.  Their  encroachments  on  the  laity,  144. 
The  dreadful  eftecls  of  fpiritual  cenfures,  145. 
Their  devices  to  fecure  their  ufurpations.,  146.  The 
united  effedt  of  all  thefe  circumftances,  1 5  r .  Op- 
pofe  the  advancement  of  learning  in  Germany,  156. 

Cleves,  invaded  and  over- run  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  Ill,  250.  Cruel  treatment  of  Duien,  ib.  Hu- 
miliating fubmiflion  of  the  Duke,  251. 

Cnipperdslingy  a  leader  of  the  Anabaptifts  at  Munfter, 
an  account  of,  III.  75,  76.     See  Anabaptijis. 
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Cognac^  an  alliance  formed  there  againft  Charles  V. 
by  the  Pope,  the  Venetians,  the  Duke  or  Milan, 
and  Francis  I.  If.  345. 

Col'igni%  admiral,  governor  of  Picardy,  defends  St. 
Qmntin  againft  the  Spanifh  general  Emmanuel 
Phillibert  Duke  of  Savoy,  IV.  245.  His  brother 
D'Andelot  defeated  in  an  endeavour  to  join  thegar- 
rifon,  246.  But  D'Andelot  enters  the  town,  247. 
His  character,  252.  The  tovvn  taken  by  afTault, 
and  himfelf  taken  prifoner,  ib. 

Cologne,  Ferdinand  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
brother  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  elecled  King  of 
the  Romans  by  the  college  of  Electors  there,  III.  53* 

'  Herman,   Count  de  Wied,  archbifhop  and 

elector  of,  inclines  to  the  Reformation,  and  is  op- 
pofed  by  his  canons,  who  appeal  to  the  Emperor 
and  Pope,  III,  293.  Is  deprived  and  excommuni- 
cated, 318.     Refigns,  365. 

Colonna^  Cardinal  Pompeo,  his  character,  and  rival- 
Ihip  with  Pope  Clement  VII.  II.  353.  Seizes 
Rome,  and  invefts  the  Pope  in  the  caftle  of  St. 
Angelo,  3545355.  Is  degraded,  and  the  reft  of  the  fa* 
mily  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  359.  Is  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  Pope  when  prifoner  with  the  Im- 
perialifts  to  folicit  his  delivery,  III.  9. 

« Profper,  the  Italian  general,  his  character, 

II.  187.  Appointed  to  command  the  troops  in  the 
invafion  of  Milan>  ib.  Drives  the  French  out  of 
Milan,  190.  His  army  how  weakened  at  the  death 
of  Pope  Leo  X.  191.  Defeats  Marechal  de  Lau- 
trec,  at  Bicocca,  195.  Reduces  Genoa,  197. 
The  bad  ftate  of  his  troops  when  the  French  invade 
Milan,  256.  Is  enabled  to  defend  the  city  by  the 
ill-condu£t  of  Bonnevet  the  French  commander, 
258.     Dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  Lannoy,  263. 

Conchillos,  an  Aragonian  gentleman,  employed  by  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon,  to  obtain  Joanna's  confent  to 
his  regency  of  Caltile,  II.  11,  Thrown  into  a 
dungeon  by  the  Archduke  Philip,  ib. 
ConfeJJion  of  Augfburg,  drawn  up  by  Meian&hon,  III. 
481 
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Co'i/lance*  the  privileges  of  that  city  taken  away  by  the 
J.mperor  Charles  V.  for  difobedience  to  the  Interim, 

HI  459- 

Cor/airs  ot  Barbary,  an  account  of  the  rife  of,  III.  91  j 
See  Allien,  Bar  bar  op  a. 

Cortex  of  Aragon,  acknowledges  the  Archduke  Philip's 
title  to  the  crown,  II.  3.  Not  allowed  to  afiemble 
in  the  name  of  Chailes  V.  59.  Their  oppofition 
to  hisdefires,  60.  Is  prevailed  on  by  the  Emperor 
to  recognize  his  fon  Philip  as  fucceifor  to  that  king- 
dom, III.  243.     See  Spain. 

Cottes  of  Caftil:-,  acknowledges  the  Archduke  Philip's 
title  to  the  crown,  II.  3.  Is  prevailed  on  to 
acknowledge  Ferdinand  regent,  according  to  Ifabel- 
la's  will,  8.  Acknowledges  Philip  and  Joanna  King 
and  Queen  of  C  alt  lie,  and  their  Ion  Charles,  Prince 
of  Afturias,  17.  Declares  Charles  King,  and  votes 
him  a  free  gift,  56.  Summoned  by  Charles  to  meet 
at  Compoftella  in  Galicia,  84.  Tumultuary  pro- 
ceedings thereupon,  ib.  A  donative  voted,  86. 
Lofes  all  its  influence  by  the  diflblution  of  the  Holy 
Junta,  238,239.  Its  backwardnefs  to  grant  fup- 
plies  for  the  Emperor's  wars  in  Italy,  356.  Refufes 
his  prefTing  folicitations  for  a  fupply,  III.  9.  Aflem- 
bled  at  Toledo  to  grant  fupplies  to  the  Emperor, 
169.  The  remonftrances  of,  170.  The  ancient 
conftitutionof,  fubverted  by  Charles  171.  See  Spain. 

m  of  Valencia,  prevailed   on   by  the  Emperor 

Charles  V.  to  acknowledge  his  Un  Philip  fucceflbr 
to  that  kingdom,  Iil.  243.     See  Spain. 

Cortcna,  Cardinal  di,  governor  of  Florence  for  the 
Pope,  expelled  by  the  Florentines,  on  the  Pope's 
caj  tivity,  III.  4. 

Co/mo  di  Medici.     See  Medici. 

Crunmer^  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  annuls  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catharine  of  Aragon, 
which  was  refufed  to  Henry  by  the  Pope  III.  68. 
His  fentence  reverfed  by  the  Pope,  69. 

Cre/py,  peace  of,  between  the  Emperor  ajid  Francis, 
Hi.  279. 

Cray, 
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Cray,  William  de,  nephew  to  Chievres,  made  arch- 
bifhop  of  Toledo,  by  Charles  V.  II.  58.  Dies, 
237. 
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D' Albert,  John,  expelled  from  his  kingdom  of  Navarre 
by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  II.  23.  Invades  Navarre, 
but  is  defeated  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  45. 

D'AIembert,  M.  his  obfervation  on  the  order  of  Je- 
fuits,  III.  203.     Note, 

ff  Anddot,  brother  to  Coligni,  is  defeated  by  the 
Duke  of  Saxony  in  an  endeavour  to  fuccour  St, 
Quintin,  IV.  246.  But  enters  the  town  with  the 
fugitives,  247.     The  town  taken  by  aflault,  252. 

Dauphin  of  France,  eldeft  fon  of  Francis  I.  is  delivered 
up  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  in  exchange  for  his  father,  as  holf^ocs 
for  the  performance  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  If. 
329.  His  death  imputed  to  poifon,  III.  141.  The 
moft  probable  caufe  of  it,  142. 

• late  Duke  of  Orleans,  fecond  fon  of  Francis  I. 

commands  an  army,  and  invades  Spain,  III.  240. 
Is  forced  to  abandon  the  fiege  of  Perpignan,  241.  Is 
diilatisfied  at  the  peace  of  Crefpy,  285.  Makes  a 
fecret  proteftation  againft  it,  ib. 

•  •  of  France,  fon  of  Henry  II.  contracted  to 

Mary  the  young  Queen  of  Scotland,  III.  438. 
Is  married  to  her,  IV.  271. 

Denmark,  a  fummary  view  of  the  revolutions  in, 
during  the  fixteenth  century,  IV.  334. 

— — King  of,  joins  the  Proteltant  league   at 

Smalkalde,  III.  165. 

De  RetZy  Cardinal,  writes  a  hiftory  of  Fiefco's  con- 
fpiracy  while  a  youth,  III.  384,  Note. 

Diana  of  Poitiers,  miflrefs  to  Henry  II.  of  France, 
afiifts  the  Guifes  in  perfuading  Henry  to  an  alliance 
with  Pope  Paul  IV.  againft.  the  Emperor,  IV.  198. 
Induces  Henry  to  break  the  treaty  of  Vauceiles,  223. 
Marries  her  grand-daughter  to  one  of  Montmorency 's 
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fons,  279.  Joins  Montmorency  againfl  the 
Guifes,  ib. 

Doria,  Andrew,  aflifts  Lautrec  in  fubduing  Genoa, 
III.  7.  Conquers  and  kills  Moncada  in  a  fea-en- 
gagement  before  the  harbour  of  Naples,  17.  His 
character,  19.  Is  difgufted  with  the  behaviour  of 
the  French,  20.  Revohs  to  the  Emperor,  21. 
Opens  to  Naples  a  communication  by  fea,  22. 
Refcues  Genoa  from  the  French,  23.  Reftores 
the  government  of,  to  the  citizens,  25.  The 
refpecl  paid  to  his  memory,  26.  Attends  the  Em- 
peror Charles  in  his  difuftrous  expedition  againft 
Algiers,  225.  His  partial  fondnefs  for  his  kin  (man 
Giannetino,  371.  His  narrow  efcape  in  Lavagno's 
infurreclion,  381.  Returns  on  Lavagno's  death, 
and  the  difperfion  of  his  party,  384.  See  Genoa 
and  Lavagno. 

>  Giannetino,    his  character,   III.  371.     Is 

murdered  by  Lavagno's  confpirators,  381. 

Dover,  an  interview  there  between  Henry  VIII.  and 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  II.  99. 

Dragut,  a  corfair,  commands  the  Turkifh  fleet  which 
ravages  the  coaft  of  Naples,  IV,  1 16. 

Du  Prat,  chancellor  of  France,  his  character,  II.  252. 
Commences  a  law-fuit  againft  Charles  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  for  his  eftate,  at  the  inftigation  of  Louiic 
the  King's  mother,  ib. 

Duelling,  the  cuftom  of,  how  rendered  general,  III. 
15.     Its  influence  on  manners,  ib. 

Duren  in  Cleve  ,  taken  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
the  inhabitants  put  to  the  ivvord,  and  the  town 
burnt,  III.  250. 


Eccius,  an  adverfary  of  Luther's,  holds  a  publick  dif- 
putation  with  him  at  Leipfic,  on  the  validity  of  the 
papal  authority,  II.  125. 

Ecclcfiajlical  cenfures  of  the  Romifh  church,  the  dread- 
ful efrecls  of,  II.  145. 

Eccleftajlical 
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Ecdefiaftkal  Refervation,  in  the  recefs  of  the  diet  of 
Augfburg,  remarks  on,  III.  58. 

Edinburgh y  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, III.  274. 

Edward  VI.  of  England,  his  character,  IV.  139. 

Egmont,  count  of,  commands  the  cavalry  at  the  battle 
of  St.  Quintin,  and  puts  Montmorency's  troops  to 
flight,  IV.  248,  249.  Engages  Marfhal  de  Termes, 
and  defeats  htm  by  the  cafuai  arrival  of  an  Eiiglifh 
fquadron,  274. 

Egypt,  how  and  by  whom  added  to  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, II.  65. 

Ehret\berghy  the  caftle  of,  taken  by  Maurice  of  Saxonv, 
IV.  70. 

Eignotz,  a  faction  in  Geneva  fo  termed,  an  account  of, 
III.  118. 

Elizabeth,  fifter  of  Mary,  her  accefiion  to  the  crown  of 
England,  IV.  290.  Her  character,  291.  Is  ad.' re fl- 
ed  by  Philip  of  Spain,  and  Henry  of  Franc**  for 
marriage,  ib.  Her  prudent  conduct  between  them, 
292.  How  determined  againfl  Henry,  293.  Her 
motives  for  rejecting  Philip,  294.  Returns  Pnilip 
an  evafive  anfwer,  ib.  Demands  reftitution  of 
Calais  at  the  conferences  ftt"  Chateau  Cambrefis, 
295.  Eftablifhes  the  Protectant  religion  in  Eng- 
land, 296.  Treaty  between  her  and  Henry  figned 
at  Chateau  Cambrefis,  297.  . 

Emmanuel  PhiUibtrt,  Duke  of  Savoy.     See  Savoy. 

England,  by  what  means  that  kingdom  was  freed  from 
the  Papal  fupremacy,  and  received  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,  III.  69.  Mary,  Queen  of,  mar- 
ried to  Prince  Philip,  fon  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
contrary  to  the  fen fe  of  the  nation,  IV.  141.  The 
marriage  ratified  by  parliament,  145.  Is  relu6lantiy 
engaged  by  Philip,  now  King  of  Spain,  in  the  war 
againfl  France,  243.  Mary  levies  money  by  her 
prerogative,  to  carry  on  the  war,  ib..  Calais  taken 
by  the  Duke  of  Guife,  266.  Guifnes  an  i  H;imes 
taken,  ib.  Death  of  Mary  and  acceinon  of  Eliza- 
beth, 290.  The  Proteftant  religion  cfrahiifhed  by 
Elizabeth,  296.      Treaty   with   France   %ned   at 

Chateait 
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Chateau  Cambrefis,  297.  Its  interior  frrength  how 
increafed  by  the  conducl  of  Henry  VIII.  315.  Its 
power  no  longer  fruitlefsly  wafted  on  the  continent, 
317.  Alteration  of  its  conduct  towards  Scotland, 
318. 

Enguieriy  the  count  de,  befieges  Carignan,  III.  267. 
Defires  of  Francis  permiflion  to  engage  Guafto, 
268.     Defeats  Guafto  in  a  pitched  battle,  270. 

Erard  de  la  Mark,  ambaflador  of  Charles  V.  to  the 
diet  of  Frankfort,  his  private  motives  for  thwarting 
the  pretenfions  of  Francis  I.  of  France  to  the  Im- 
perial crown,  II.  76.  Signs  the  capitulation  of  the 
Germanick  body  on  behalf  of  Charles,  77. 

Era/mm,  fome  account  of,  II.  157.  Preceded  Luther 
in  his  cenfures  againft  the  Romifh  church,  ib.  Con- 
curs with  hina  in  his  intentions  of  reformation,  158. 
Motives  which  checked  him  in  this,  ib, 

Efcurial,  palace  of,  built  by  Philip  II.  in  memory  of 
the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  IV.  254. 

Europe,  a  fhort  view  of  the  ftate  of,  at  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  II.  62.  The  contemporary 
monarchs  of  all,  illuftrious  at  the  time  of  Charles 
V.  102,  103.  The  method  of  carrying  on  war 
in,  how  improved  beyond  the  practice  of  earlier 
ages,  226.  The  fentiments  of,  on  Charles's  treat- 
ment of  the  Pope,  III.  1.  A  review  of  the  ftate  of, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  IV. 

303.  The  remarkable  change  in,  at  this  period, 

304.  How  affecled  by  the  revolt  of  Luther  againft 
the  church  of  Rome,  320. 

Eutemi)  King  of  Algiers,  engages  BarbarofTa  in  his 

fervice,  and  is  murdered  by  him,  II.  90,  91. 
Excommunication  in  the  Romifh  church,  the  original 
1     inftitution  of,  and  the  ufe  made  of  it,  II.  145. 


Farnejey   Alexander,   his   unanimous  election  to  the 

Papacy,  Ilf.  70.     See  Paul  III. 
..  Cardinal,  accompanies  the  troops  fent  by  the 

Pope  to  the  Emperor,  againft  the  army  of  the  Pro- 

teftant 
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teftant  league,  III.  345.  Returns  difgufted,  ib. 
Leads  the  troops  home  again  by  the  Pope's  order, 
368.  Contributes  to  the  election  of  Cardinal  di 
Monte  to  the  Papacy,  IV.  6. 

Farnrfe,  Oclavio,  grandfon  of  Pope  Paul  III.  endea- 
vours to  furprife  Parma,  and  enters  into  treaty  with 
the  Emperor  IV.  3.  Is  confirmed  in  Parma,  by 
Julius,  29.  Procures  an  alliance  with  France,  31. 
Is  attacked  by  the  Imperialifts,  but  fuccefsfully  pro- 
tected by  the  French,  32.  Placentia  reftored  to 
him  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  II.  257. 

«  —  Peter  Lewis,  natural  fon  of  Pope  Paul  III. 

obtains  of  his  father  the  dutchies  of  Parma  and 
Placentia,  III.  296.  His  character,  434..  Is  afiaf- 
finated,  435. 

Ferdinand  King  of  Aragon,  how  he  acquired  his  king- 
doms, II.  2.  Invites  his  daughter  Joanna,  and  her 
hufband,  Philip  Archduke  of  Auftria,  to  Spain,  3. 
Becomes  jealous  of  Philip,  4.  Carries  on  his  war 
with  France  vigoroufly,  notwithstanding  Philip's 
treaty  with  Lewis,  6.  His  Queen  Ifabella  dies, 
and  leaves  him  regent  of  Caftile,  under  reftric"tions, 
7.  Refigns  the  kingdom  of  Caftile,  and  is  acknow- 
ledged Regent  by  the  Cortes,  2.  His  character, 
ib.  His  maxims  of  government  odious  to  the  Caf- 
tilians,  9.  Required  by  Philip  to  refign  his  regency, 
10.  Joanna's  letter  of  confent  procured  by  him, 
intercepted  by  Philip,  and  herfelf  confined,  11.  Is 
deferted  by  the  Caftilian  nobility,  ib.  Determines 
to  exclude  his  daughter  from  the  fucceflion  by  mar- 
rying, 12.  Marries  Germaine  de  Foix,  niece  to 
Lewis  XII.  of  France,  13.  A  treaty  between  him 
and  Philip  at  Salamanca,  by  which  the  regency  of 
Caftile  is  jointly  vefted  in  them,  and  Joanna,  14. 
Prevails  on  Henry  VII.  of  England  to  detain  Philip 
for  three  months,  when  driven  on  that  coaft,  15. 
The  Caftilians  declare  againft  him,  ib.  Refigns  the 
regency  of  Caftile,  by  treaty,  16.  Interview  between 
him  and  Philip,  ib.  Is  abfenf,  at  Naples,  when 
Philip  died,  21.  Returns  and  gains,  with  the  re- 
gency of  Caftile,  the  good  will  of  the  natives  by  his 

prudent 
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prudent  administration,  22.  Acquires  by  diftio 
noirrable  means  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  23.  How 
he  deftroyed  his  conftitution,  24.  Endeavours  to 
diminish  his  grandfon  Chailes's  power,  by  a  will  in 
favour  of  Ferdinand,  24.,  25.  Alters  bis  will  in  fa- 
vour of  Charles,  26.  Dies,  ib.  Review  of  his  ad- 
ministration, 31.  Ximenes  appointed  by  his  will, 
regent  of  Caiijle,  until  the  arrival  of  Charles,  V. 
ib. 
Ferdinand^  feeond  fon  of  Philip  Archduke  of  Auflria, 
born,  II.  5.  Left  regent  of  Aragon,  by  his  grand- 
father Ferdinand,  25.  This  revoked  by  a  fubfe- 
quent  will,  by  which  he  obtains  only  a  pennon,  26. 
Difcontented  with  his  difappointment,  he  is  taken  to 
Madrid  under  the  eye  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  35. 
Sent  by  Charles  V.  to  vifit  their  grandfather  Maxi- 
milian, 59.  Is  elected  King  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia, 374.  Signs  a  deed  called  the  Reverfe,  ib. 
The  Emperoi  endeavours  to  get  him  elected  king  of 
the  Romans,  III.  52.  He  is  oppofed  by  the  Pro- 
tciiants,  53.  Is  crowned  King  of  the  Romans,  54. 
Forms  a  confederacy  againlt  the  Anabaptifts  at  Mun- 
fter,  81.  Oppofes  the  reftoration  of  Ulric  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg,  85.  Recognizes  his  title,  and  con- 
cludes a  trea'y  with  him,  87.  His  kingdom  of 
Hungary  wreited  from  him  by  John  Zapol  Scaepius, 
215.  Befleges  the  young  King  Stephen  and  his 
mother  in  Buda,  but  is  defeated  by  the  Turks,  218. 
His  mean  offers  of  fubmiflion  to  the  Porte,  ib. 
Which  are  rejected,  220.  Courts  the  favour  of  the 
Proteftants,  26c.  Opens  the  diet  at  Worms,  288. 
Requires  it  to  fubmit  to  the  decifions  of  the  council 
<ofTient,  389,  Agrees  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Soly- 
rnan  for  Hungary,  320.  Encroaches  on  the  liberties 
of  Bohemia,  427.  His  rigorous  treatment  of  Prague, 
429.  Diftrms  the  Bohemians,  4^0.  Obtains  the 
fovereignty  of  the  city  of  Conftance,  459.  Invades 
Traniylvania  by  invitation  of  Martinuzzi,  IV.  47. 
Obtains  the  refutation  of  Tranfylvaniafrom  Queen 
Ifabella,  48.  Orders  Martinuzzi  to  be  affafiinated, 
5 1 .    Enters  into  ncgociation  with  Maurice  on  behalf 

of 
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of  the  emperor,  8r.  His  motives  for  promoting 
the  Emperor's  agreeing  with  Maurice,  86.  Ifabelia 
and  her  fon  Stephen  recover  pofleflion  of  Tranfyl- 
vania,  128.  Opens  a  diet  at  Augiburg,  and  excites 
fufpicions  in  the  Proteftants,  173.  The  Emperor 
leaves  the  internal  adminiftration  of  German  affairs 
to  him,  177.  Is  again  applied  to  by  the  Emperor 
to  refignhis  pretenfions  of  fucceflion  to  Philip,  but 
refufes,  178.  Endeavours  therefore  to  gain  the 
friendfhip  of  the  diet,  180.  Again  refufes  the  Em- 
peror's felicitations,  230.  Charles  refigns  the  Im- 
perial crown  to  him,  231.  AiTembles  the  college 
of  Electors  at  Frankfort,  which  acknowledges  him 
Emperor  of  Germany,  267.  The  Pope  refufes  to 
acknowledge  him,  268. 

Feudal  government,  a  view  of,  as  it  exifted  in  Spain, 
II.  209. 

Fiefcoy  Count  of  Lavagna.     See  Lavagna. 

~—  Jerome,  engages  in  his  brother's  confpiracy, 
and  fails  in  fecuring  Andrew  Doria,  III.  380.  His 
imprudent  vanity  on  his  brother's  death,  382.  Shuts 
himfelf  up  in  a  fort  on  his  eftate,  385.  Is  reduced 
and  put  to  death,  393. 

Flanders.     See  Netherlands. 

Florence,  the  inhabitants  of,  revolt  againft  Pope  Cle- 
ment VII.  on  the  news  of  his  Captivity,  and  recover 
their  Fiberty,  III.  4.  Are  reduced  to  fubje&ion  to 
Alexander  di  Medici,  by  the  Emperor,  41.  Alex- 
ander di  Medici,  Duke  of,  aflaflinated  by  his  kinf- 
man  Lorenzo,  155.  Cofmo  di  Medici  advanced  10 
the  fovereignty,  1 56.  Cofmo,  fupported  by  the  Em- 
•  peror,  defeats  the  partizans  of  Lorenzo,  157.  Cofmo 
aflerts  his  independency  on  the  Emperor,  IV.  112. 

Fonfeca,  Antonio  de,  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces 
in  Spain,  ordered  by  Cardinal  Adrian  to  befiege  the 
infurgents  in  Segovia,  II.  207.  Is  denied  liberty  of 
taking  military  ftores,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Medina 
dd  Campo,  ib.  Attacks  and  almoft  burns  the 
whole  town,  208*  Is  repulfed,  ib.  His  houfe  at 
Valadolid  burnt,  ib. 

France, 
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Fiance^  the  acquifitions  of  that  kingdom,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  IV.  310.  The 
character  of  the  people  of,  312.  The  good  conle- 
quences  of  the  civil  wars  in  that  kingdom  to  the 
reft  of  Europe,  314. 

Francis  I.  King  of  France,  concludes  a  peace  with 
Charles  V.  and  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  II.  49, 
50.  Sends  a  fruitlefs  embaiTy  to  Charles  for  the  re- 
ftitution  of  Navarre  to  the  young  king,  60.  Afpires 
to  the  Imperial  crown  at  the  death  of  Maximilian, 

64.  Reafons  by  which  he  fupported  his  pretentions, 

65.  Remarks  on  the  equipages  of  his  ambafladors 
to  the  German  States,  68.  His  pretenfions  adopted 
by  the  Venetians,  69.  Lofes  the  election,  77. 
Rife  of  the  rivalfhip  between  him  and  Charles,  90. 
Courts  the  favour  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  97,  Pro- 
mifes  Wolfey  his  intereft  for  the  Papacy,  99.  Has 
an  interview  with  Henjy  VIII.  of  England,  100. 
Wreftles  with  Henry,  and  throws  him,  101,  Note, 
His  advantages  over  Charles,  at  the  commencement 
of  hofiilities  between  them,  168.  Concludes  an 
alliance  with  the  Pope,  171.  Invades  and  reduces 
Navarre,  in  the  name  of  Henry  D'Albert,  fon  of 
John,  the  former  King,  175.  The  French  driven 
out  by  the  imprudence  of  L'Efparre  their  general, 
who  is  taken  prifoner  by  the  Spaniards,  176,  177. 
Retakes  Moufon  from  the  Imperialifts,  180.  Invades 
the  Low  Countries,  but  lofes  the  opportunities  of 
fuccefs  by  imprudence,  ib.  Rejects  the  demands  of 
Charles  at  the  Congrefs  at  Calais,  181.  A  league 
concluded  between  Charles  and  Henry  VUL  again!!: 
him,  182.  His  imi-rudent  appointment  of  the 
Marcchal  de  Foix  to  the  government  of  Milan,  185. 
De  Foix  attacks  Reggio,  but  is  repulfed  by  the  go- 
vernor Guicciardini  the  hiltorian,  186.  The  Pope 
declares  againft  him,  ib.  His  embarraflments  on  the 
invafion  of  Milan,  187.  His  mother  feizes  the  mo- 
ney appointed  for  payment  of  the  Milanefe  troops, 
188.  Milan  taken,  and  the  French  driven  out, 
190.     Levies  a   body  of   Swifs,  194.     Who  infift 
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<an  giving  a  precipitate  battle  to  the  Imperialifls, 
which  is  lpft,  196.  War  declared  againft  him  by 
Henry  VIII.  1 97.  His  expedients  to  fupply  his 
treafury,  198.  The  plan  purfued  by  him  to  refift 
the  incurfions  of  the  Englifh,  200.  Picardy  invaded 
by  Fienry,  ib.  The  Venetians  league  with  the  Empe- 
ror againft  him,  248.  To  which  Pope  Adrian  accedes, 
ib.  His  cxpcduious  movement  againft  the  Milanefe, 
249.  Difconcerted  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  con- 
spiracy, ib.  Taxes  him  with  betraying  his  caufe, 
which  Bourbon  denies,  254.  Bourbon  efcapes  to 
Italy,  and  Francis  returns,  ib.  Appoints  the  admiral 
Bonnivet  to  command  againft  the  Milanefe,  255. 
Picardy  invaded  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  is  driven 
back,  201.  Repulfes  the  invafion  of  Guienne  *>nd 
Burgundy  by  Criaries,  262.  His  fuccefsful  clofe  of 
the  campaign,  ib.  His  prudent  care  to  difappoint 
the  Imperialifls  in  their  invafion  of  Provence,  282. 
Afiembles  an  army,  which  caufes  the  Imperialifls  to 
retire  from  Marfeilles,  ib.  Determines  to  invade 
the  Milanefe,  284.  Appoints  his  mother  Louife 
regent  during  his  abfence,  285.  Enters  Milan,  and 
rakes  poflTeflion  of  the  city,  285,  ^86.  Advifed  by 
Bonnivet  to  hefiege  Pavia,  288.  His  vigorous  at- 
tacks on  Pavia,  ib.  Concludes  a  treaty  of  neutrality 
with  Pope  Clement,  290.  His  imprudent  invafion 
of  Naples,  291.  Refolves,  by  Bonnivet's  advice,  to 
attack  Bourbon's  army,  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
Pavia,  294.  Is  routed  at  the  battle  of  Payia,  ib. 
Is  taken  prifoner,  295.  Is  fetit  to  the  caftle  of 
Pizzitchitone  under  trie  cuftody  of  Don  Ferdinand 
Alarcon,  297,  2  ;8.  Refufes  the  proportions  made  to 
him  by  Charles,  308.  Is  carried  to  Spain  on  his 
ddire  of  a  perfonal  interview  with  Charles,  309. 
Is  rigoroufly  treated  in  Spain,  318.  Falls  danger- 
oufly  ill,  ib.  Is  vifued  by  Charles,  319.  Re- 
folves to  refign  his  kingdom,  323.  Is  delivered 
from  his  captivity  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  325. 
His  fecret  prcteftations  againft  the  validity  of  this 
treaty,  327.  Marries  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  ib. 
Recovers  his  liberty,  and  the  Dauphin  and  the  Duke 
Vol.  IV.  B  b  of 
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bi  Orleans  delivered  up  hoftages  to  Charles  for  the 
performance  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  329.  VVrites 
a  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land, 34.3.  His  reply  to  the  Imperial  ambaffadors, 
ib.  Enters  into  a  league  with  the  Pope,  the  Ve- 
netians, and  Sforza,  againft  Charles,  345.  Is  ab- 
folved  from  his  oath  to  obferve  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 
346.  His  behaviour  to  the  Emperor's  fecond  em- 
bally,  349.  Is  difpiiited  by  h'13  former  ill  fuccefs, 
350.  hnters  into  a  treaty  with  Henry  VIII.  of 
England  againft  the  Emperor,  III.  3.  SuccefTes  of 
his  general  Lautrec  in  Italy,  7.  His  reply  to  the 
Emperor's  overtures,  12.  Declares  war  againft 
him,  and  challenges  him  to  Tingle  combat,  13,  14. 
Treats  Andrew  Doria  ill,  who  revolts  from  him  to 
the  Emperor,  21.  His  army,  under  Saluces,  driven 
out  of  Italy,  23.  His  troops  in  Milan  routed,  26, 
ilis  endeavours  toward  an  accommodation,  27. 
Terms  of  the  peace  of  Cambray,  concluded  by  the 
mediation  of  his  mother  Louife  and  Margaret  of 
Auftria,  30.  Remarks  on  the  facrifices  made  by 
him  in  this  treaty,  and  on  his  condudt  of  the  war* 
31.  Leagues  fecretly  with  the  Proteftant  Princes, 
55.  His  meafures  to  elude  the  treaty  of  Cambray, 
64.  His  negociations  with  the  Pope,  65.  His 
interview  and  treaty  with  the  Pope,  66.  Gives  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  in  marriage  toCatherine  di  Medici, 
67.  Negociates  a  treaty  with  Francis  Sforza,  Duke 
of  Milan,  109.  His  envoy  Merveille  executed  at 
Milan  for  murder,  no.  Is  difappointed  in  his 
endeavours  to  negociate  alliances  againft  the  Em- 
peror, ib.  Invites  MelancVnon  to  Paris,  in. 
Evidences  his  zeal  for  the  Romifh  religion,  112. 
Caufes  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  1 15. 
Seizes  the  Duke's  territories,  116.  His  pretenfions 
to  the  duichy  of  Milan,  on  the  death  of  Francis 
Sforza,  122.  The  Emperor's  invec-tive  againft  hirh 
before  the  Pope  in  council,  124.  Is  invaded  by 
Charles,  129.  His  prudent  plan  of  defence,  13-4. 
Joins  the  army  under  Montmorency,  138.  Death 
of  the  Dauphin,  141.  Obtains  a  decree  of  the  par- 
liament 
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Tiamentof  Paris,  againfl:  the  Emperor,  143.  Invades 
the  Low  Countries,  144.  A  fufpenfion  of  arms  in 
Flanders,  and  how  negociated,  ib,  A  truce  in 
Piedmont,  14$.  Motives  to  thefe  truces,  147. 
Concludes  an  alliance  with  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
cent, ib,  Negociations  for  a  peace  with  the  Em- 
peror, 149.  Concludes  a  truce  for  ten  years  at 
Nice,  151.  Reflections  on  the  war,  ib.  His  inter- 
view with  Charles,  152.  Marries  Mary  of  Guifc 
to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  159.  Refufes  the  offers 
of  the  deputies  of  Ghent,  1 79.  Informs  Charles  of 
the  offer  made  by  them,  ib.  Grants  the  Emperor 
leave  to  pafs  through  France  to  the  Netherlands, 
18 r.  His  reception  of  the  Emperor,  183.  Is 
-deceived  by  the  Emperor  in  refpect  to  Milan,  187. 
-His  ambaffador  to  the  Porte,  Rincon,  murdered  by 
the  Imperial  governor  of  the  Milanefe,  236.  Pre- 
pares to  refent  the  injury,  237.  Attacks  the  Em- 
peror with  five  armies,  239*  His  firft  attempts 
rendered  abortive,  by  the  imprudence  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  241.  Renews  his  negociations  with 
.Sultan  Solyman,  248.  Invades  the  Low  Countries, 
250.  Forces  the  Emperor  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Landrecy,  252.  Difmiffes  Barbaroffa,  267.  Gives 
•the  count  d'Enguein  permiffion  to  engage  Guafto, 
269.  Relieves  Paris,  in  danger  of  being  furprifed 
by  the  Emperor,  278.  Agrees  to  a  feparate  peace 
with  Charles,  279.  Henry's  haughty  return  to  his 
overtures  of  peace,  284.  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  295.  Peace  of  Campe,  334.  Perceives 
a  neceflity  of  checking  the  Emperor's  ambitious 
xlefigns,  388.  Forms  a  general  league  againft  him, 
ib.  Dies,  393.  His  life  and  character  fummarily 
compared  with  thole  of  Charles,  ib,  Confequences 
of  his  death,  397. 

Francis  II.  his  acceflion  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
character,  IV.  302. 

Francfort^  the  diet  of,  a-ffembled  for  the  choice  of 
an  Emperor  at  the  death  of  Maximilian,  11.  72. 
Names  and  views  of  the  Electors,  72,  73.  The  Em- 
pire offered  to  Frederick  of  Saxony,  73.  Who  rejects 
£  b  2  it, 
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it,  with  his  reafons,  74.  Choofcs  Charles  V.  Em- 
peror, 77.  His  confirmation  of  the  Gtrmanick  pri- 
vileges required  and  agreed  to,  78.  City  of,  em- 
braces the  reformed  religion,  270.  The  college  of 
Electors  afTemhled  there  by  Ferdinand,  who  is  ac- 
knowledged Emperor  of  Germany,  IV.  267. 

Frederick  Duke  of  Saxony,  alTembles  with  the  other 
Eledors  at  the  diet  of  Francfort,  to  chcofe  an  Em- 
peror, II.  72.  The  Empire  offered  to  him,  73. 
Rejects  it,  and  votes  for  Chailes  V.  74,  Refufrs 
the  prefents  of  the  Spanifh  ambafladors,  75.  Thid 
difintercfled  behaviour  confirmed  by  t^e  teftimony 
of  hiftorians,  tb,  h'ote.  Choofes  Mai  tin  Luther  phi- 
lofophical  profefTor  at  his  univerfity  of  Wittemberg, 
HO.  Encourages  Luther  in  his  oppofition  to  indul- 
gences, 113.  Protects  him  againft  Cajetan,  120. 
Caufcs  Luther  to  be  feized  at  his  return  from  the 
diet  of  Worms,  and  conceals  him  at  Wartburg, 
164.     Dies,  341. 

Fregofoy  the  French  ambaffador  to  Venice,  murdered 
by  the  Marquis  del  Guafto,  the  Imperial  governor 
of  the  Milanefe,  III.  256. 

Frcnfperg,  George,  a  German  nobleman,  fome  ac- 
count ofs  he  joins  the  army  of  Charles  V.  II.  356. 


General  of  the  Jefuits,  an  enquiry  into  his  office  and 
defpotic  authority,  III.  193. 

Geneva,  an  account  of  its  revolt  againft  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  III.  1 17. 

Genoa,  reduced  by  Lautrec,the  French  general,  III.  7. 
The  French  endeavour  to  prejudice  its  trade  in  favour 
of  Savona,  20.  Is  refcued  from  the  French  by  An- 
drew Doria,  24.  The  government  of,  fettled  by 
the  difintereftednefs  of  Doria,  ii>.  The  honour  paid 
to  Doria's  memory,  26.  Is  vifited  by  the  Emperor, 
37.  A  fcheme  formed  to  overturn  the  conftitution 
of,  by  Fiefco,  cOunt  of  Lavagno,  373.  He  afv 
fembles  his  adherents,  376.  The  conspirators 
ially  forth  from  Lavagno's  palace,  380.  Deputies 
fqit    to    know  Lavagno's    terms,   381.     Lavagno 
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drowried,  382.   The  infurre^ion  ruined  by  the  im- 
prudence of  his  brother  Jerome  Fiefco,  ib.     The 
confpirators  di'perfe,    383.     Jerome    reduced  and 
put  to  death,   393. 
Germanada^  an  aifociation  in  Valencia,  fo  termed,  on 
what    occafioir  formed,    I!.    239.     Refufe  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  ib.     Their  refentment  levelled  at 
the  nobility,  who  raife  an  army  againft  them,  240. 
Defeat  the  nobles  in  feveral  actions,  241.     But  are 
routed  and  difperfed  by  them,  ib. 
Germany t  ftate  of,  at  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, II.  62,  63.     Charles  V.  of  Spain*  and  Fran- 
cis I.   of  France,  form  pretenfions  to  the  Imperial 
crown,  64.  Their  refpective  reafons  offered  in  favour 
of  their  claims,  65,  66.     Views  and  interefts  of  the 
other  European  States  in  relation  to  the  competitors, 
68.    Henry  VIII.  of  England  advances  a  claim,  69. 
But  is  difcouraged  from  profecuting  it,  70.     How 
the  Papacy  was  likely  to  be  affected  in  the:  choice  of 
an   Emperor,  ib.     Advice  of  Pope  Leo  X.  to  the 
German  Princes,  71.  Opening  of  the  diet  at  Franc- 
fort,  72.     In  whom  the  election  of  an  Emperor  is 
vefted,  ib.     Views  of  the  Electors,   73.     The  Em- 
pire offered  to  Frederick  of  Saxony,  ib.     Who  re- 
jects ir,   and  his  reafons,  ib.   Charles  V.  chofen,  77. 
The  capitulation  of  the  Germanic,  privileges  con- 
firmed by  him,  78.  Charles  fets  out  for,  87.  Charles 
crowned  -at   Aix-la-Chapelle,    102.     Commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation  there,  by  Martin  Luther, 
104.     Treatment  of  the  bull  of  excommunication 
publifhed  againft  Luther,   128.     The  ufurpations 
of  the  clergy  there,  during  the  difputcs  concerning 
invet'iiiures,  141.    The  clergy  of,  moftly  foreigners, 
347.   The  benefices  of,  nominated  by  the  Pope,  148. 
The  expedient  of  the  Emperors  for  reftraining  this 
power  of  the  Pope,  ineffectual,    149.     The  great 
progrefs  of  Luther's  doctrines  in,  269.    Grievances 
•f  the  peafants,  331.     Infurrection  in  Suabia,  332* 
333.     The  memorial  of  their  grievances,  ib.    The 
jnturrection  quelled,   334.     Another  infurrection  ip. 
Thuringia,  ib.  How  the  houfe  of  Auftria  became  fo 
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formidable  in,  375.  Proceedings  relating  to  the  Re* 
formation  there,  ib.  Great  progrefs  of  the  Re- 
formation there,  III".  42.  Ferdinand  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  brother  to  Charles  V.  elected 
King  of  the  Romans,  53.  The  Proteftant  religion 
eftabliftied  in  Saxony,  167.  The  Proteftant  religion 
eftabliftied  in  the  Palatinate,  299.  The  league  of 
Smalkalde  raife  an  army  againft  the  Emperor,  335. 
Are  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  339.  The 
Proteftant  army  difperfed,  361.  The  Interim  en- 
forced by  the  Emperor,  454.  Maurice  of  Saxony 
raifes  an  army,  and  declares  in  favour  of  the  Pro- 
teftant?, IV.  64.  Maurice  favoured  even  by  the 
Catholic  princes,  and  why,  83.  Treaty  of  Paf- 
fau,  between  the  Emperor  and  Maurice  of  Saxony,. 
91.  Truce  between  the  Emperor  and  Henry  of 
France,  217.  Charles  refjgns  the  Imperial  crown 
to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  231. 

Ghenty  an  infurreclion  there,  III.  173.  The  preten- 
fions  of  the  citizens,  174.  Form  a  confederacy 
againft  the  Queen-dowager  of  Hungary,  their  go- 
vernefs,  175.  Their  deputies  to  the  Emperor,  how 
treated  by  him,  lb.  Offer  to  fubmit  to  France,  176. 
Is  reduced  by  Charles,   185. 

Ghibeline  faction  in  Italy,  a  view  of,  II.  353. 

Giron>  Don  Pedro  de,  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Holy  junta,  II.  223.  Refigns  his 
commiffion,  and  Padilla  replaced,  226. 

Goktta  in  Africa,  taken  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V, 

m.  99. 

GonzagOy  the  Imperial  governor  of  Milan,  procures 
Cardinal  Farnefe  to  be  aflaflinated,  and  takes  poflef- 
fion  of  Placentia  for  the  Emperor,  III.  436.  Pre- 
pares to  feize  Parma,  IV.  29.  Is  repulfed  by  the/ 
French,  32. 

Govffer^  fent  by  Francis  I.  King  of  France,  to  nego- 
ciate  a  peace  with  Charles  V.  II.  49. 

Granville,  Cardinal,  his  artifice  to  prevail  on  the  count 
de  Sancerrc  to  furrender  St.  Difiere  to  the  Emperor^ 
III.  275.  Endeavours  to  lull  the  Proteftants  into  fc- 
curity  with  regard  to  the  Emperor's  conduct  to- 
ward them,  308.  Is  commiflioned  by  Philip  to  ad- 
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drefs  the  aftembly  at  the  Emperor's  refignation  of  his 
hereditary  dominions,  IV.  212. 
Gravelines,   an   interview,  there  between  the  Emperor 

Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  II.  101. 
Grapper,  canon  of  Cologne,  is  appointed  a  manager  of 
the  Proteftant  and  Catholic  conferences  before  the 
diet  at  Ratifbon,  III.   ill.     Writes  a  treatife  to 
compofe  the  differences  between   them,  ib.     The 
fentiments  of  both  parties  on  this  work,  212. 
Granada^  archbifhop  of,  prefident  of  the  council  of 
Caftile,  his  imprudent  advice  to  Cardinal  Adrian, 
relating  to  the  infurrection  in  Segovia,  II.  206. 
Guaflo,  the  Marquis  del,  appointed  governor  of  Milan, 
by  the  Emperor,  III.    140.     Procures  Rincon  the 
French  ambaiTador  to  the  Porte,  to  be  murdered  on 
hisjourney  thither,  236.  Defends  Carignan  againft 
the   French,   268.     Defeated   by  d'Enguien  in  a 
pitched  battle,  271. 
Guicciardini)  his  account  of  the.  publication  of  Indul- 
gences contradicted,  II.  1 14,  Note.  Defends  Reggio 
againft  the  French,  185.    Repulfes  an  attack  upon 
Parma,  by  the  French,  192.    His  fentiments  of  the 
Pope's  treaty  with  Lannoy  viceroy  of  Naples,  363. 
Guife,  Francis  of  Lorrain,  Duke  of,  is  made  governor 
of  Metz  by  Henry  II.   of  France,  IV.  103.     His 
character,  ib.    Prepares  to  defend  it  againft  the  Em- 
peror, ib,     His  brother  d'Aumale  taken  prifoner  by 
the  Imperialiits,  1 07.    The  Emperor  raifes  the  fiege, 
110.     His  humane  treatment  of  the  diftreffed  and 
fkk  Germans  left  behind,  in.     Perfuades  Henry 
to  an  alliance  with  Pope  Paul  IV.    198.     Marches 
with  troops  into  Italy,  236.    Is  unable  to  effect:  any 
thing,   237.     Is  recalled  from  Italy  after  the  defeat 
of  St.  Quintin,  255.  His  reception  in  France,  261. 
Takes    the    field    againft    Philip,     262.     Inverts 
and  takes  Calais  from  the  Englifh,  266.     Takes 
alfo  Guifnes  and  Hames,  ib.     Takes  Thionville  in 
Luxembourg,  273. 
Guife,  Mary  of,  married  to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  III. 
159.     Fruftrates  the  intended  marriage  between  her 
daughter  Mary  and  prince  Edward  of  England,  266. 
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Gurky  Cardinal  de,  why  he  favoured  the  elecTion"  of 
Charles  V.  to  the  Imperial  crown,  II.  76.  Signs 
the  capitulation  of  the  Germanic  body  on  bthalr  of 
Charles,  78. 

Gufman,  chancellor  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  is  fent 
to  Pope  Paul  IV.  to  notify  the  election,  who  refufes 
to  fee  him,  IV.  268. 

H 

Hamburgh,  city  of,  embraces  the  reformed  religion, 

II.  269. 

Haro,  the  conde  de,  appointed  to  command  the  army 
of  the  Caflilian  nobles  againft  the  Holy  Junta,  II. 
225.  Attacks  Tordifillas,  and  gets  pcfleffion  of" 
Queen  Joanna,  ib.  Routs  the  army  of  the  Junta, 
and  takes  Padilla  prifoner,  who  is  executed,  233. 

Hafcen  Aga,  deputy-governor  of  Algiers,  his  piracies 
againft  the  Chriftian  flares,  III.  222.  Is  brfieged 
in  Algiers  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  225.  Makes 
a  fuccefsful  (ally,  227.  The  Emperor  forced  by 
bad  weather  to  return  back  again,  230. 

Hayradin,  a  potter's  fon  of  Lelbos,  commences  pirate, 

III.  91.     See  Barbarojfa. 

Heathens,  ancient,  why  the  principles  of  mutual  tolera- 
tion were  generally  admitted  among  them,  IV.  183. 

Hilda,  vice-chancellor  to  Charles  V.  attends  the  Pope's 
nuncio  to  Smalkalde,  111.  162.  Forms  a  Catholic 
league  in  oppofition  to  the  Proteftant  one,  165. 

Henry  II.  King  of  France,  his  motives  for  declining 
an  alliance  with  Pope  Paul  III.  againft  the  Emperor, 
III.  438.  Procures  for  Scotland  a  peace  with  L 
land,  IV.  31.  The  young  Queen  Mary  contracted 
to  the  Dauphin,  and  fent  to  France  for  education, 
ib.  Enters  into  an  alliance  with  Oc*tavio  Farnefe 
Duke  of  Parma,  ib.  PrOtefts  againft  the  council 
of  Trent,  33.  Mak^s  alliance  with  Maurice  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  54.  Second*  the  operations  of  Man- 
lice,  65.  His  army  marches  and  fcizes  Metz,  68. 
Attempts  to  furprife  Strafburgb,  77.  Is  ftrongly 
Solicited  to  fpare  it,  78.  Return?,  79.  The  Em- 
peror 
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peror  prepares  for  war  againft  him,  101,  Tnftigates 
the  Turks  to  invade  Naples,  1 15.  Terouanne  taken 
and  demolished  by  Charles,  125.  Hefdin  taken,  ib. 
Leads  an  army  into  the  Low  Countries  againft 
Charles,  126.  Endeavours  to  obftrudt  the  marriage 
of  Mary  of  England  with  Philip  of  Spain,  148. 
The  progrefs  of  his  arms  againft  the  Emperor,  150. 
Engages  Charles,  152.  Retires,  ib\  Cofmo  di 
Medici,  Duke  of  Florence,  makes  war  againft  him, 
155.  Appoints  Peter  Strozzi  commander  of  his 
army  in  Italy,  156.     Strozzi  defeated,  159.     Siena 

•  taken,  161.  Pope  Paul  IV.  makes  overtures  to  an 
alliance  with  him  againft  the  Emperor,  196.  Mont- 
morency's arguments  againft  this  alliance,  197.  Is 
perfuaded  by  the  Guifes  to  accept  it,  198.  Sends 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain  with  powers  to  conclude  it, 
ib.  The  Pope  figns  the  treaty,  201,  A  truce  for 
five  years  concluded  with  the  Emperor,  216.  Is 
exhorted  by  Cardinal  Caraffa  to  break  the  truce, 
220.  Is  abfolved  from  his  oath,  and  concludes  a 
new  treaty  with  the  Pope,  223.  Sends  the  Duke  of 
Guife  into  Italy,  239.  The  Conftable  Montmo- 
rency defeated  and  taken  prifoner  at  St.  Quintin,  248. 
Henry  prepares  for  the  defence  of  Paris,  250.  St. 
Quintin  taken  by  aftaulr,  252.  Collects  his  troops 
and  negociates  for  afliftance,  253.  His  kind  reception 
of  the  Duke  of  Guife,'  261.  Calais  taken  by 
Guife,  266.  Impowers  Montmorency  to  negotiate 
a  peace  with  Philip,  279.  Honours  him  highly  on 
his  return  to  France,  280.  Writes  to  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth with  propofals  of  marriage,  291.  How  he 
failed  in  his  fuit,  293.  His  daughter  married  to 
Philip,  and  his  lifter  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  298. 
Terms  of  the  treaty  of  Chateau  Cambrefjs,  209. 
The  marriage  of  his  fifter  and  daughter  celebrated 
with  great  pomp,  301.     His  death,  302. 

Henry  VII.  of  England,  detains  the  archduke  Philip 
and  his  duchefs  when  driven  on  his  coaft,  three 
months,  at  the  inftigation  of  Ferdinand,  II.  15. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  fends  an  ambaflador  to  Ger- 
many to  propofe  his  claims  to  the  Imperial  crown, 
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II.  69.  Is  difcouraged  from  his  pretenfions,  and 
takes  no  part  with  the  other  competitors,  70.  His 
perfonal  character  and  political  influence  in  fiurope, 
94.  Entirely  guided  by  Cardinal  Wolfey,  95.  Re- 
ceives a  vifit  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  99. 
Goes  over  to  France  to  vifit  Francis,  100.  Wreftles 
with  Francis,  and  is  thrown  by  him,  10 j,  Note.  Has 
another  interview  with  Charles  at  Gravelines,  ib. 
Charles  offers  to  fubmit  his  differences  with  Francis 
to  his  arbitration,  ib.  Publifhes  a  treatife  on  the 
Seven  Sacraments,  againft  Martin  Luther,  166, 
Obtains  of  the  Pope  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faitbf 
167.  Takes  part  with  Charles  againft  Francis, 
169.  Sends  Wolfey  to  negociate  an  accommodation 
between  the  Emperor  and  Francis,  180.  Concludes 
a  league  with  Charles  againft  Francis,  182.  His 
avowed  reafons  for  this  treaty,  ib.  His  private  mo- 
tives, 183.  Declares  war  againft  Francis,  197.  Is 
vifited  by  Charles,  198.  Makes  defcents  upon  the 
coaft  of  France,  199.  Advances  with  an  army  into 
Picardy,  ib.  Obliged  to  retire  by  the  Duke  de 
Vendome,  200.  Enters  into  a  treaty  with  the  Em- 
peror and  Charles  Duke  of  Bourboun,  252,  253. 
How  he  raifed  fupplies  for  his  wars  beyond  the  grants 
of  his  parliament,  261.  Sends  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
to  invade  Picardy,  who  penetrates  almoft  to  Paris, 
but  is  driven  back,  ib.  Engages  to  affiit  Charles  in 
an  invafion  of  Provence,  280.  Caufes  of  his  not 
fupporting  the  Imperialifts,  282,  283.  Effects  of 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  captivity  of  Francis,  on  him, 
301.  Particulars  of  his  embaffy  to  Charles,  303. 
Concludes  a  defenfive  alliance  with  France,  310. 
Is  declared  Protector  of  the  league  of  Cognac  againft 
the  Emperor,  345.  His  motives  for  affifting  the 
Pope  againft  the  Emperor,  III.  2.  Enters  into  a 
league  with  Francis,  and  renounces  the  Englifh 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  4.  Declares  war 
againft  the  Emperor,  13.  Concludes  a  truce  with 
the  governefs  of  the  Low  Countries,  19.  Projects 
his  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon,  34.  Motives 
which  withheld  the  Pope  from  granting  it,  35.  Ac- 
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quiefces  in  the  peace  of  Cambray,  36.  Sends  a  fop- 
ply  of  money  to  the  Proteftant  league  in  Germany, 
55.  Procures  his  marriage  to  be  annulled  by  Cran- 
mer  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  68.  The  divorce 
reverfed  by  the  Pope  under  penalty  of  excommuni- 
cation, 69.  Renounces  the  Papal  fupremacy,  70. 
Refufes  to  acknowledge  any  council  called  by  the 
Pope,  88.  Oppofes  James  V.  of  Scotland  mar- 
rying Mary  of  Guife,  159.  His  difgufts  with 
Francis  and  intercourfe  with  the  Emperor,  160.  Con- 
cludes a  league  with  Charles,  245.  Makes  war 
with  Scotland,  246.  Particulars  of  his  treaty  with 
Charles,  ib.  Invades  France,  and  invefts  Bou- 
logne, 274.  Refufes  the  Emperor's  plan  of  ope- 
•  rations,  279.  Is  deferted  by  the  Emperor,  284. 
Takes  Boulogne,  ib.  His  haughty  propofals  to  Fran- 
cis, ib.  Peace  of  Campe,  334.  Is  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  Edward  VI.  390.  A  review  of  his  policy, 
IV.     315. 

Hertford,  earl  of,  plunders  and  burns  Edinburgh,  IIL 
274.  Joins  Henry  after,  in  his  invafions  of  France, 
ib. 

Hejfty  the  Landgrave  of,  procures  the  reftoratior* 
of  his  kinfman,  Ulric  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  III.  85. 
His  views  compared  with  thofe  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  305.  The  Emperor's  deceitful  profeffions 
to  him,  315.  Quiets  the  apprehenfions  of  the  Pro- 
teftant league  with  regard  to  the  Emperor,  ib.  Is 
appointed  joint  commander  of  the  army  of  the  leagu« 
with  the  Eleclor  of  Saxony,  343.  Their  charac- 
ters compared,  ib.  Urges  an  attack  of  the  Empe- 
ror, but  is  oppofed  by  the  Eleclor,  348.  His  letter 
to  Maurice  Duke  of  Saxony,  357.  The  army  of 
the  league  difperfe,  361.  Is  reduced  to  accept  harfli 
terms  from  Charles,  416.  His  humiliating  reception 
by  the  Emperor,  419.  Is  detained  in  confinement, 
421.  His  offers  of  fubmiffion  flighted  by  the  Em- 
peror, 452.  Is  carried  by  the  Emperor  with  him 
into  the  Netherlands,  456.  Renews  his  endeavours 
for  liberty,  IV.  22.  Charles  releafes  arbitrarily  the 
Ele&or  of  Braadenburgh,  and  Maurice,  from  their 

engagements 
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engagements  to  him,  23.  Obtains  his  liberty  by 
the  treaty  of  Paflau,  91-.  fs  arretted  by  the  Queen 
of  Hungary,  but  freed  by  the  Emperor,  98.  The 
effects  of  his  confinement  on  him,  09. 

HeuteruS)  his  account  of  Lewis  XL.  fhewn  to  contra- 
dict the  relations  given  by  Bellay  andot  ier  French 
hiftorunsof  the  education  of  Charles  V.  II.  ly^Note. 

Holy  Junta,     See  Junta, 

Holy  League^  againft  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  formed 
at  Cognac,  under  the  protection  of  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  II.  345,  346. 

J-Joruc,  a  potter's  fon  of  Lcfbos,  commences  pirate, 
with  his  brother  Hayraydin,  III.  91.   Sec  Barbarojja, 

Hungary^  is  invaded  by  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  and 
its  King  Lewis  II.  killed,  11.  373.  His  fuccefles, 
and  the  number  of  prifoners  carried  away,  ib.  The 
archduke  Ferdinand  elected  King  of,  together  with 
Bohemia,  374.  John  Zapol  Scaepius  wrefts  it  from 
Ferdinand,  III.  215.  Stephen  fucceeds  on  the  death 
of  his  father  John,  2!  6.  Is  treacheroufly  feized  by 
Solyman,  219.      See  Isabella  and  Martinuzzi. 


James  V.  of  Scotland,  levies  troops  to  aflift  Francis  in 
Provence,  but  his  intention  fruftrated,  III.  158. 
His  negotiations  for  marriage  with  Francis's  daugh- 
ter, 159.  A'larries  Mary  of  Guife,  ib.  Dies,  and 
leaves  Mary  his  infant-daughter  to  fucceed  him, 
246.      See  Mary, 

JefuttS)  the  order  of,  by  whom  founded,  II.  176. 
Character  of  that  order,  ib.  Character  of  Jgnatio 
Loyola  their  founder,  III.  190.  The  order  con- 
firmed by  the  Pope,  ib.  An  examination  into  the 
conftitution  of  the  order,  191.  Office  and  power  of 
their  general,  193.  The  rapid  progrefs  of  the  or- 
der, 197.  Engage  in  trade,  and  eftablifh  an  empire 
in  South  America,  199.  Bad  tendency  of  the  order, 
201.  A'c  refponfible  for  mo(t  of  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects of  Popery  fince  their  inftitution,  202.  Advan- 
tages refulting  from  their  inllitution,  ib.     Civilize 

the 
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the  natives  of  Paraguay,  203.  Their  precautions 
for  the  ^dependency  of  their  empire  there,  265. 
How  the  particulars  of  their  government  and  in(ti- 
tution  came  to  be  difclofed,  208,  Summary  of  their 
character,  209. 

Indulgences,  in  the  Romifh  church,  the  do&rine  of, 
explained,  II  105.  By  whom  fir  ft:  invented,  106. 
Martin  Luther  preaches  a.ain.i  them,  11  j.  Writes 
againfr  them  to  Albert  Elector  of  Mentz,  ib.  A 
'buiriffued  in  favour  of,  123.  The  fale  of,  oppcfed 
in  Switzerland  by  Zuingltus,  125. 

Infantedo,  Duke  of,  his  haughty  rebutment  of  a  cafual 
blow  on  his  horfe,  III.  179.  Is  protected  by  the 
Omftable  of  Caftile,7£. 

Innocent,  a  young  domeftic  of  Cardinal  di  Monte,  ob- 
tains his  Cardinal's  hat,  on  his  election  to  the  Pa- 
pacy, IV.  7. 

Interim,  a  fyttem  of  theology   fo  called,  prepared  by 

'  order  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  for  the  ufe  of 
Germany,  III.  445.  Is  difapproved  of,  both  by 
Proteftjnts  and  Papifts,  44.7. 

Inveflitares,  ufurpations  of  the  Romifh  clergy  in  Ger- 
many, during  the  difputes  between  the  Emperors 
and  Popes, 'concerning,.!!.  141. 

'Joanna^  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  and  mother  of  Charles 
V.  vifits  Spain  with  her  hufband  Philip  Archduke  of 
Auftria,  II.  3.  Is  flighted  by  her  hufband,  4.  Her 
character,  ib.  Is  abruptly  left  in  Spain  by  her  huf- 
band, 5.  Sinks  into  melancholy  on  the  occafion, 
and  is  delivered  of  her  fecond  fon  Ferdinand,  ib.  Her 
letter  of  confent  to  her  father's  regency  of  CafrMle 
intercepted,  and  herfelf  confined,  11.  Made  joint 
regent  of  Caftile  with  Ferdinand  and  Philip,  by  the 
treaty  of  Salamanca,  14.  Sets  out  for  Spain  with 
Philip,  are  driven  on  the  coaft  of  England,  and  de- 
tained three  months  by  Henry  VII.  15.  Acknow- 
ledged Queen  by  the  Cortes,  17.  Her  tendernefs  to 
her  hufband  in  his  ficknefs,  and  extraordinary  at- 
tachment to  his  body  when  dead,  18.  Is  incapable 
of  government,  19.  Her  fon  Charles  aflumes  the 
Cfowfl,  36,      The  Coites   acknowledge   her   fon 
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King*  with  a  refervation  in  her  favour,  56.  Her 
reception  of  Padilla  the  chief  of  the  Spanish  male- 
contents,  212.  The  holy  Junta  removed  to  Tor- 
defillas,  the  place  of  her  relidence,  213.  Relapfes 
into  her  former  melancholy,  ib.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Holy  Junta  carried  on  in  her  name,  214.  Is 
feized  by  the  Conde  de  Haro,  225.  Dies,  after 
near  fifty  years  confinement,  IV.  207. 
John  Zapol  Scaepius,  by  the  afliftance  of  Sultan  Soly- 
man,  eftabliflieshimfelfin  the  kingdom  of  Hungary, 

III.  215.  Leaves  the  kingdom  to  his  fon  Stephen, 
216.     See  Hungary,  lfabclla,  and  Martinuzzi. 

Jfabtfia*  daughter  of  John  II.  of  Caftile,  and  wife  of 
Ferdinand  King  of  Aragon,  her  hiftory,  II.  2. 
Her  concern  at  the  archduke's  Philip's  treatment  of 
her  daughter  Joanna,  4.  Her  death  and  character,  7. 
Appoints  Ferdinand  regent  of  Caftile,  under  reftric- 
tions,  ift, 

>    .  daughter  to  Sigifmund  King  of  Poland,   mar- 

ried to  John  King  of  Hungary,  III.  216.  Hercha- 
racter,  217.  Is  treacheroufly  carried,  with  her  in- 
fant fon,  into  Tranfylvania  by  Sultan  Solyman,  219. 
The  government  of  this  province  and  the  education 
of  her  fon  committed  to  her  jointly  with  Martinuzzi, 

IV.  46.  Is  jealous  of  Martinuzzi's  influence,  and 
courts  the  Turks,  ib.  Is  prevailed  on  to  refign 
Tranfylvania  to  Ferdinand,  48.  Retires  to  Sileha, 
49.     Recovers   poflefiion  of  Tranfylvania,  128. 

of  Portugal,  married  to  the  Emperor  Charles 


V.  II.  330. 

Italy,  confequences  of  the  league  between  Pope  Leo  X. 
and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to,  II.  184.  The  cha- 
racters of  the  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  French,  con- 
trafted,  ib.  State  of,  at  the  acctflion  of  Clement 
VII.  to  the  Papacy,  263.  Views  of  the  Italian 
States  with  refpecl  to  the  Emperor  and  Francis  on 
the  expulfion  of  the  French  from  Genoa  and  the  Mi- 
lariefc,  279.  Their  apprehenfions  on  the  battle  of 
Pavia  and  captivity  of  Francis,  304.  The  principal 
States  join  in  the  Holy  league  a  gain  ft  the  Emperor, 
345.  Are  difgufted  at  the  tardinefs  of  Francis,  352. 

A  view 
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A  view  of  the  Ghibeline  faction,  353.  Sentiments 
of  the  States  of,  on  the  peace  of  Cambray,  III.  33. 
Is  viiited  by  the  Emperor  Charles,  36.  The  mo- 
tives of  his  moderation  toward  the  States  of,  38.  A 
league  among  the  States  of,  formed  by  Charles,  63. 
Placentia  granted  to  Oftavio  Farnefe  by  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  IV.  257.  The  inveftiture  of  Siena  given 
by  Philip  to  Cofmo  di  Medici,  360.  The  confc- 
quence  of  thefe  grants,  361. 
Junta,  Holy,  a  view  of  the  confederacy  in  Spain,  fo 
termed,  II.  211.  The  authority  of  Adrian  disclaimed 
by,  2i2.  Removed  to  Tordefillas,  where  Queen 
Joanna  refided,  213.  Their  proceedings  carried  011 
in  the  name  of  Joanna,  ib.  Receives  letters 
from  Charles  to  lay  down  their  arms,  with  pro- 
miles  of  pardon,  215.  Remonftrance  of  grievances 
drawn  up  by,  216.  The  particulars  of  this  re- 
monftrance,  217.      Remarks  on  the  fpirit  of  it, 

221.  Are  intimidated  from  prefenting  it  to  Charles, 

222.  Propofe  to  deprive  Charles  of  his  royalty 
during  the  life  of  Joanna,  ib.      Take  the  field, 

223.  Character  of  their  army,  ib.  The  Queen 
feized  by  the  Conde  de  Haro,  225.  How  they 
obtained  money  to  fupport  their  army,  227.  Lofe 
time  in  negociating  with  the  nobles,  228.  Propofe 
to  make  their  peace  with  Charles  at  the  expence  of 
the  nobles,  230.  Their  irrefolute  conduct,  23 r. 
Their  army  defeated  by  Haro,  and  Padilla  taken 
prifoner,  232.  Padilla  executed,  233.  His  letters 
to  his  wife,  and  the  city  of  Toledo,  234.,  Note. 
The  ruin  of  the  confederacy,  235. 

Julius  II.  Pope,  obfervations  on  the  pontificate  of,  II. 
136. 

~*4 HI*  Pope,  his  character,  IV.  6.     Beftows  his 

Cardinal's  hat  infamoufly,  7.  Is  averfe  to  the  call- 
ing a  council,  8.  Summons  one  at  Trent,  9.  Af- 
ferts  his  fupreme  authority  peremptorily  in  the 
bull  for  it,  20.  Repents  confirming  O&avio  Far- 
nefe in  Parma,  29.  Requires  O&avio  to  relin- 
quilh  his  alliance  with  France,  31.  The  manner 
ipf  his  death,  176. 

La 
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La  Chsut  a  Flemlfh  gentleman,  afibciated  by  Charles 
V.  with  Cardinal  Ximeoes  in  the  regency  oi  Caftilc, 
II.  4+. 

LnnJrecy,  liege  of,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  III. 
251.     Js  abandoned  by  hin»,  252. 

Lan-ijy,  mortgages  the  revenues  of  Naples,  to  fupply 
the  exigencies  of  the  Emperor,  II.  287.  Francis 
liiTrend'*rs  htmfelf  prifoner  to  him  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  296.  His  cautious  difpcfal  of  him,  297. 
Delivers  him  up  in  purfuance  of  the  treaty  of  Ma- 
drid, and  receives  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Dau- 
phin, as  hoftages  in  exchange,  330.  Is  lent  am- 
baflfador  to  Francis  to  require  his  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  of,  348.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Pope, 
3,62.  Marches  to  join  the  Impcrialifts  at  Rome, 
where  the  troops  refufc  to  obey  him,  III.  5. 

Lanuza^  Don  John  de,  made  viceroy  of  Aragon,  on 
the  departure  of  Charles  V.  for  Germany,  II.  86. 
Compofes  the  difturhanccs  there,  242. 

Lavagna.  John  Lewis  Fiefco,  count  of,  his  character, 
II L  372.  Meditates  fubverting  the  government  of 
Genoa,  373.  His  preparations  374.  His  artful 
method  of  aili-mbling  his  adherents,  376.  His  ex- 
portation to  them,  377.  His  interview  with  his 
wife,  378.  Sallies  forth,  380.  Andrew  Doria 
cfcape?,  3$ri  Deputies  fent  to  know  his  terms,  ibi 
Is  drowned,  382.  His  brother's  vanity  ruins  their 
defign,  ib.      See  Fit  fa. 

Lautrec%  Odet  de  Foix,  marechal  de,  the  French  go- 
vern-or  of  Milan,  his  character,  II.  185.  Alienates 
the  affections  of  the  Milanefe  from  the  French,  ib. 
Invefts  Reggio,  but  is  repulied  bv  Guicciardini  the 
hiftonan  then  governor.  186.  Is  excommunicated 
by  the  Tope,  ib.  The  money  for  paying  his 
troops  feized  by  Lputfe  of  Savoy,  18S.  Is  left  by 
his  Swifs  troops,  189.  Is  driven  out  of  the  Mila- 
nese territories,  191.  A  new  body  of  Swifs  under 
.»  infifi  on  giving  battle  to  the  Impmalilts,  who 
iicfeat    him,     195.      The    Swifs    leave    him,   ib% 

Retire* 
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Retires  into  France  with  the  refidue  of  his  troops^ 
196.  Delivers  up  the  Dauphin  and  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, in  exchange  for  Francis  f.  as  hoftages  for  the 
performance  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  329.  Is  ap- 
pointed generaliftimo  of  the  league  againft  the  Em- 
peror, III.  6.  His  fuccefT-s  in  Italy,  7.  Motives 
which  withheld  him  from  fubduing  the  Milanefe,  8, 
Obliges  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  retire  to  Naples,  16. 
Blockades  Naples,  17.  His  army  wafted,  and  him- 
felf  killed  by  the  peftilence,  23. 

Learning,  the  revival  of,  favourable  to  the  reformation 
of  religion,  II.  154. 

Leipjic,  a  public  difputation  held  there  by  Martin  Lu- 
ther, and  Eccius,  on  the  validity  of  the  Papal  au- 
thority, II.  125. 

Leo  X.  Pope  of  Rome,  his  character,  II.  70.  His 
apprehenfions  on  the  election  of  an'  Emperor  of 
Germany,  at  the  death  of  Maximilian,  71.  His 
counfel  to  the  German  Princes,  tb.  Grants 
Charles  V.  a  tenth  of  all  ecclefiaftical  benefices  in 
Caftile,  80.  Lays  Caftile  under  an  interdict, 
but  takes  it  off  at  the  inilance  of  Charles,  8  jr.* 
His  conduct  on  the  profpecl:  of  war  between  Charles 
and  Francis,  92.  Situation  of  the  Papacy  at  his 
accefiion,  and  his  views  of  Poliry,  105.  His  in- 
attention to  Martin  Luther's  controverfy  with  the 
Dominicans,  concerning  indulgences,  116.  Is  in- 
ftigated  againft  him,  and  fummonshimto  Rome,  ib, 
Defues  the  Elector  of  Saxony  not  to  protect  him, 
ib.  Is  prevailed  on  to  permit  Luther's  doctrines  to 
be  examined  in  Germany,  117.  Cardinal  Cajetan 
appointed  to  try  him,  ib,  IlTues  a  bull  in  favour 
of  Indulgences,  123.  A  fufpenfion  of  proceedings 
againft  Luther,  and  why,  124.  Pubiifhes  a  bull  of 
excommunication  againft  him,  127.  The  political 
views  of  his  conduct  between  Charles  and  Francis, 
170.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  Francis,  171.  Con- 
cludes a  treaty  alfo  with  Charles,  172.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  with  Charles,  173.  Its  confe- 
quences  to  Italy,. 184.  Is  difappointed  in  a  feheme 
formed  by  Morone,  chancellor  of  Milan,  for  attadc- 
Vol.  IV.  C  e  ing 
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ing  that  dutchy,  185.  Excommunicates  Marechal 
de  Foix  for  his  attack  of  Reggio,  and  declares 
againft  France,  186.  Takes  a  body  of  Swifs  into 
pay,  ib.  Tne  French  driven  out  of  the  Milanefe, 
191.  He  dies,  ib.  The  fpirit  of  the  confederacy 
broken  by  his  death,  ib. 

UElparre,  Foix  de,  commands  the  French  troops  in 
Navarre  for  Henry  D' Albert,  II.  175.  Reduces 
that  kingdom,  ib.  His  imprudent  progrefs  into 
Caftile,  176.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  French  driven  out  of  Navarre,  177. 

Leonard^  father,  forms  a  fcheme  of  betraying  Metz 
jto  the  Imperialifts,  IV.  167.  Introduces  foldiers 
clad  like  friars,  168.  Is  detected,  170.  Is  murder- 
ed by  his  monks,  171. 

Levefque,  Don,  his  account  of  the  motives  which  in- 
duced the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  refign  his  heredi- 
tary dominions,  IV.  205,  Note. 

Lewis  II.  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  his  charac- 
ter, II.  373.  Is  invaded  and  killed  by  Solyman  the 
Magnificent,  ib. 

. XII   King  of  France,  receives  homage  of  the 

Archduke  Philip,  for  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  II.  3. 
Concludes  a  treaty  with  him,  while  at  war  with 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  6.  Beitows  his  niece,  Ger- 
main de  Foix,  on  Ferdinand,  and  concludes  a 
peace  with  him,  13.  Lofes  the  confidence  of  Phi- 
lip on  that  occafion,  27,  Note.  Beftows  his  eldeft 
daughter,  already  betrothed  to  Charles  V.  on  the 
count  of  Angouleme,  ib. 

Leyva,  Antonio  de,  defends  Pavia  for  the  Emperor 
againft  Francis,  II.  288.  His  vigorous  defence,  289. 
Sallies  out  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  contributes 
to  the  defeat  of  Francis,  295.  Is  left  governor  of 
Milan  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  359.  Defeats  the 
forces  there,  III.  26.  Is  appointed  general ifiirno of 
the  Italian  league,  63.  Directs  the  operations  of  the 
invafion  of  France,  under  the  Emperor,  129.  Dies, 
138. 
Literature,  its  obligations  to  the  order  of  Jefuits,  IIL 

Lorenzo 
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Lcrentt  di  Midici.     See  Medici. 

Louife  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  I.  o/  France,  her 
character,  II.  187,  188.  Her  motives  for  feizing  the 
money  appointed  for  payment  of  Marechal  Lautrec's 
troops,  188.  Caiife  of  her  averfion  to  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon,  250.  Her  advances  toward  a  marriage 
with  Charles  Duke  of  Bourbon,  rejected  by  him, 
J2.5 r,  252.  Determines  to  ruin  him,  252.  Inftigates 
a  law-fuit  againft  him  for  his  eftates,  ib.  Goes  to 
difftiade  Francis  from  his  intended  invafion  of  the 
Milanefe,  who  will  not  wait  for  her,  284.  Is  ap- 
pointed regent  during  his  abfence,  285.  Her  prudent 
conduct  on  the  defeat  of  Pavia,  and  captivity  of  her 
fon  Francis,  300.  Concludes  a  defenfive  alliance 
with  Henry  V  ill.  310.  Ratifies  the  treaty  of  Ma- 
drid for  the  recovery  of  her  fon's  liberty,  328.  Un- 
dertakes with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  to  accomodate 
the  differences  between  the  Emperor  and  Francis, 
III.  28.     Articles  of  the  peace  of  Cambray,  30. 

"Loyola^  Ignatio,  commands  the  caftle  of  Pampeluna  ia 
Navarre,  and  is  wounded  in  its  defence,  II.  175. 
His  enthufiaftic  turn  of  mind,  176.  The  founder  of 
the  Fociety  of  Jefuits,  ib.  Prevails  on  the  Pope  to 
eftablilh  the  order,  III.  190.  An  examination  into 
the  conftitution  of  the  order,  191.  Office  and  power 
of  the  general,  193.  The  rapid  progrefs  of  the  or- 
der, 197.     See  Jefuits, 

Lorrairiy  Cardinal  of,  perfuades  Henry  II.  of  France, 
to  accept  the  offered  alliance  with  Pope  Paul  IV. 
and  is  lent  to  Rome  to  negociate  it,  IV.  199.  His 
imprudent  behaviour  towards  the  duchefs  of  Va- 
lentinois,  278. 

Lunenburg})^  Duke  of,  avows  the  opinions  of  Luther, 
II.  270. 

Luther^  Martin,  the  happy  confequences  of  the  opi- 
nions propagated  by  him,  II.  104.  Attacks  In- 
dulgences, 109.  His  birth  and  education,  ib. 
Chofen  philofophical  profeflbr  at  the  univerfity  of 
Wittemberg,  110.  Inveighs  againft  the  publifherj; 
of  Indulgences,  in.  Writes  to  Albert  Elector  of 
Mentz  again!*  them,  ib.  Compofes  thefes  againft 
C  c  2  Indulgences, 
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Indulgences,  112.  Is  fupported  by  the  Auguftinian?, 
and  encouraged  by  Frederick  Elector  of  Saxony, 
j  1 3.  Is  fummoned  to  Rome  by  Pope  Leo,  116. 
Obtains  of  the  Pope  leave  to  have  his  doctrines  ex- 
amined in  Germany,  117.  Appears  before  Cardinal 
Cajetan  at  Augfburg,  1 1 8.  His  refolute  reply  to  the 
peremptory  order  of  Cajetan,  to  retract  his  prin- 
ciples, 119.  Withdraws  from  Augfburg,  and  ap- 
peals from  the  Pope  ill-informed,  to  the  Pope  when 
better  informed,  concerning  him,  120.  Appeals  to 
a  general  council,  122.  The  death  of  Maximilian, 
how  of  fervice  to  him,  123.  Queftions  the  Papal 
authority  in  a  public  difputation,  125.  His  opi- 
nions condemned  by  the  univerfities  of  Cologne  and 
Louvain,  126.  A  bull  of  excommunication  pub- 
lished againft  him,  127.  Pronounces  the  Pope  to 
be  Antichrift,  and  burns  the  bull,  128.  Reflec- 
tions on  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Rome  toward 
him,  130.  Reflections  on  his  conduct,  132. 
Caufes  which  contributed  to  favour  his  oppofition  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  134.  Particularly  the  art  of 
printing,  153.  And  the  revival  of  learning,  154. 
He  is  fummoned  to  appear  at  the  diet  of  Worms, 
262.  A  fafe  conduct  granted  him  thither, /£.  His 
reception  there,  163.  Refufes  to  retract  his  opinions, 
ib.  Departs,  164.  An  edict  publifhed  againft  him, 
it'?.  He  is  feized  and  concealed  at  Wartburg,  ib. 
Progrefs  of  his  doctrines,  j  65.  The  univerfity  of 
Paris  publimes  a  decree,  againft  him,  166.  Wrote 
againft  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England  ib.  Anfwers 
both,  167.  Withdraws  from  his  retreat  to  checlc 
the  inconfiderate  zeal  of  Carloftadius,  267,  268. 
Undertakes  a  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  268.  His 
doctrines  avowed  by  feveral  of  the  German  Princes, 
269.  His  moderate  and  prudent  conduct,  340. 
Marries  Catharine  a  Boria,  a  nun,  ib.  The  great 
progrefs  of  his  doctrines  among  the  Germanic 
States,  III.  42.  Encourages  the  Proteftants  difpi- 
rited  by  the  Emperor's  decree  againft  him,  50.  His 
concern  at  the  practices  of  the  Anabaptifts  at  Mun- 
fter>  81.     Is  invited  to  Leipfick,  by  Henry  Duke 

of 
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of  Saxony,  167.  His  opinion  of  Cropper's  trea- 
tife  to  unite  the  Proteftants  and  Catholics,  212. 
Dies,  309.  Summary  of  his  character,  310. 
Extract  from  his  ! aft  will,  314,  Note.  See  Protejl- 
ants.  A  view  of  the  extraordinary  effects  of  his  re- 
volt from  the  church  of  Rome,  on  that  court,  and 
on  Europe  in  general,  IV.  320. 
Luxemburg,  invaded  by  Robert  de  la  Marck,  lord  of 
Bouillon,  II.  178.  Invaded  and  over-run  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  III.  240.  Is  again  invaded  by 
Francis,  250. 

M. 

Madrid,  treaty  of,  between  the  Emperor  Charles  V, 
and  his  prifoner  Francis  I.  King  of  France,  II.  324, 
325.  Sentiments  of  the  public  with  regard  to  this 
treaty,  326, 

Magdeburg,  the  city  of,  refufes  to  admit  the  Interim 
enforced  by  Charles  V.  and  prepares  for  defence, 

IV.  18,  Maurice  Elector  of  Saxony  appointed  to 
reduce  it,  19.  Is  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire, 
36.  The  territories  of,  invaded  by  George  of 
Mecklenburg,  ib.  The  inhabitants  defeated  in  a 
Tally,  37.  Maurice  of  Saxony  arrives  and  befieges 
the  city,  38.  Surrenders,  39.  The  fenate  elects 
Maurice  their  burgrave,  40. 

Mabmed,  King  of  Tunis,  hiftory  of  his  fons,  III.  94. 
Majorca,  an  infurrection  there,  II.  242.     Which  is 

quelled    with  difficulty,    ib.     The   moderation  of 

Charles  towards  the  infurgents,  on  his  arrival   in. 

Spain,  243. 
Majcfly,  the  appellation  of,  aflumed  by  Charles  V.  on 

his  election  to  the  Imperial  crown,  and  taken  by  all 

the  other  monarchs  of  Europe,  II.  79. 
Malinei,  council  of,  an  account  of,  III.  176. 
Malta,  theifland  of,  granted  by  the  Emperor  Charles 

V.  to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  expelled  from  Rhodes 
by  the  Turks,  II.  202. 

MarnalukeS)  extirpated  by  Sultan  Selim  IT.  II.  65. 

C  c  3  Afammelukrs, 
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MammeluktSy  a  faction  in  Geneva,  fo  termed,  fome 
account  of,  III.  1 1 8. 

Manuely  Don  John,  Ferdinand's  ambaflador  at  the 
Imperial  court,  pays  his  court  to  the  archduke  Phi- 
lip on  Queen  Ifabella's  death,  II.  10.  Intercepts 
Joanna's  letter  of  confent  to  Ferdinand's  regency  of 
Caftile,  ii.  Negociates  a  treaty  between  Ferdi- 
nand and  Philip,  14.  Declares  for  Maximilian's 
regency  on  Philip's  death,  20.  Is  made  Imperial 
ambaflador  at  Rome,  and  concludes  an  alliance  be- 
tween Charles  V.  and  Leo  X.  172.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty,  173.  Procures  Adrian  of  Utrecht 
to  be  elected  Pope,  193. 

Marcellus  II.  Pope,   his  character,  IV.   188.     Dies, 
'   189. 

Marciano^  battle  of,  between  Peter  Strozzi,  and  the 
marquis  de  Marignano,  IV.  158. 

Margaret  of  Auftria,  and  Dowager  of  Savoy,  aunt  to 
Charles  V.  undertakes  with  Louife,  mother  of  Fran- 
cis I.  of  France,  to  accommodate  the  differences 
between  thofe  two  monarchs,  III.  28.  Articles  of 
the  peace  of  Cambray,  3c. 

JMarjgnanOi  marquis  of,  appointed  commander  of  the 
'Florentine  army,  acting  againft  the  French,  IV. 
1 56.  Defeats  the  French  army  under  Peter  Strozzi, 
159.  Lays -fiegc  to  Siena,  ii.  Converts  the  fiege 
into  a  blockade,  161.  Siena  furreftders  ib.  Re- 
duces Porto  Ercole,  164.  His  troops  ordered  into 
Piedmont   by  the  Emperor,  ib. 

March,  Robert  de  la,  Lord  of  Bouillon,  declares  war 

-  againft  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  II.  177.  Ravages 
Luxemburg  with  French  troops,  178.  Is  com- 
manded to  difband  his  troops  by  Francis,  ib.  His 
territories  reduced  by  the  Emperor,  179. 

MarftilleS)  belieged  by  the  Imperialifts,  II.  281.  Re- 
fcued  by  Francis,  282  Interview  and  treaty  there 
between  the  Pope  and  Francis,  III.  67. 

Martinu%%i>  bilhop  of  Waradin,  is  appointed  guardian 
to  Stephen,  King  of  Hungary,  III.  216.  His 
character,  217.  Solicits  the  afiifhnce  of  Sultan 
Solyroan  againft  Ferdinand,  218.     Solyman  ieizes 
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the  kingdom,  219.  Is  appointed  to  the  government 
of  Tranfylvania  and  the  education  of  the  young 
King,  jointly  with  the  Queen,  IV.  46.  Negotiates 
with  Ferdinand,  47.  "Prevails  on  the  Queen  to  re- 
iign  Tranfylvania  to  Ferdinand,  48.  Is  appointed 
governor  of  Tranfylvania?  and  made  a  Cardinal,  49. 
is  affaffinated  by  Ferdinand's  order,  51. 

^lartyr^  Peter,  his  authority  cited  in  proof  of  the  ex? 
tortions  of  the  Flemifh  minifters  of  Charles  V. 
H.  58. 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  contracted  to  Lewis  XII.  of 
France,  but  married  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
II.  2. 

Jilary  of  England,  her  acceffion,  IV.  139.  Receives 
propofals  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  of  marrying 
his  fon  Philip,  140.  The  Englifh  averfe  to  this 
union,  iff.  The  houfe  of  commons  remonftrates 
againfi  the  match,  141..  The  articles  of  marriage, 
142.  The  marriage  ratified  by  parliament,  and 
completed,  145  Re-eftab!ifh,es  the  Romifh  reli- 
gion, 146.  Perfecutes  the  reformers,  lb.  In- 
vites Charles  to  England  on  his  refignation  and 
palTage  to  Spain,  which  he  declines,  232.  Is  en- 
gaged by  Philip  to  aflilt  him  in  his  war  againft 
France,  243.  Levies  money  by  her  prerogative  to 
carry  on  the  war,  lb,.  Her  neglect  in  the  fecurity 
of  Calais,  264.  Calais  invefted  and  taken  by  the 
DukeofGuife,  265.     Dies,  290. 

Mary,  daughter  of  James  V,  of  Scotland,  fucceeds  to 
the  crown  an  infant,  III.  245.  Is  contracted  to  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  440.  Is  educated  at  the  court 
of  France,  IV,  31.  271.  The  marriage  com- 
pleted, lb.  Afiiimes  the  title  and  arms  of  England 
on  the  death  of  Mary,  293. 

Matthias,  John,  a  baker,  becomes  a  leader  of  tbe 
Anabaptifts,  at  Munfter,  III.  74.  Seizes  the  city, 
and  eflabt'ihes  a  new  form  of  government  there,  7.5. 
Repulfes  the  bifhop  of  Munfter,  78.  Is  killed,  ib. 
See  Be  cold  and  Anabaptifts. 

Maurice,  duke  of  Saxbhy,  his  motives  for  not  acceding 

to  the  Proteftant  league  of  SmalkaJde,    J II.  255. 

C  c  4.  '   A         MarQhei 
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Marches  to  the  afiiftance  of  Ferdinand  in  Hungary, 
256.  His  difference  with  his  coulin  the  Elector,  257. 
Ills  conduct  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  292.  Joins  the 
Emperor  againfl  the  Proteitants,  337.     His  motives, 

353.  His  infidious  conduct    toward    the  Elector, 

354.  Seizes  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  358.  Saxony 
recovered  by  the  Elector,  366.  His  ineffectual  en- 
deavours to  reduce  Wittemberg,  for  the  Emperor, 
408.  Obtains  poiTefiion  of  the  electorate,  4:4.  Is 
formally  inverted  at  the  diet  of  Augft>urg,  447.  Be- 
comes diflatisfied  with  the  Emperor,  IV.  10.  His 
motives  to  difcontent  explained,  11.  His  addrefs, 
and  caution  in  his  conduct,  13.  Enforces  the  7/z- 
Urim  in   his  territories,    14.     Makes,  neverthelefs, 

>rofeffions  of  his  attachment  to  the  Reformation,  15. 
fhdertakes  to  reduce  Magdeburg  to  fubmit  to  the 
Interim,  16.  Protelts  againfl:  the  council  of  Trent, 
17.  Is  commifiioned  by  the  Emperor  to  reduce 
Magdeburg,  19.  joins  George  of  Mecklenburg 
before  Magdeburg,  36.  The  city  capitulates,  39. 
Begins  to  intrigi  1  with  Count  MansfeJdt,  ib.  is 
elected  Burgrave  of  Magdeburg,  40.  Difmiffeshis 
troops,  42.  His  addrefs  in'amuiing  the  Emperor, 
43.  Makes  an  alliance  with  Henry  II.  of  France, 
to  make  war  on  the  Emperor,  53.  Makes  aformal 
requifition  of  the  Landgrave's  liberty,  56.  Joins 
his  troops  and  publifhes  a  manifefto,  63.  Takes 
poffefiion  of  Augfburg  and  other  cities,  66.  An 
ineffectual  negociation  with  Charles,  67.  Defeats 
a  b  dy  of  the  Emperor's  troops,  70.  Takes  the 
caftle  of  Ehrenburg,  ib.  Is  retarded  by  a  mutiny  in 
his  troops,  71.  Enters  Infpruck,  and  narrowly 
piifTes  taking  Charles,  72.  A  negociation  between 
him  and  Ferdinand,  82.  Befieges  Francfort  on  the 
Maine,  89.  His  inducements  to  an  accommodation, 
91.  Signs  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  at  Paflau,  ib. 
flections  on  his  conduct  in  this  war,  92. 
Marches  into   Hungary  to  oppofe  the  Turks,  97. 

Is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  league  qgainft  Albert  of 
^rapdenburg,  119.     Defeats  Albert,  but  is  killed 

in 
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?n  the  battle,   120.     Hs  character,    121.     Is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  brother  Auguftus,   123. 

Maximilian,  Empercr  of  Germany,  claims  the  regency 
of  Caitileon  his  Ton  Philip's  deatn,  II.  19.  h  fup- 
ported  in  his  claim  by  Don  John  Manuel,  20. 
Lofes  it,  22.  Obtains  the  government  of  the  Low- 
Countries  by  the  death  of  Philip,  26.  Appoints 
William  de  Croy,  lord  of  Chievres,  to  fuperintend 
the  education  of  his  grandfon  Charles,  27.  Con- 
cludes a  peace  with  France  and  Venice,  50.  Dies, 
62.  State  of  Europe  at  this  period,  ib.  His  en- 
deavours to  fecure  the  Imperial  crown  to  his  grand- 
fon Charles,  63.     How  obftrucled,  ib. 

Mecklenburg,  George  of,  invades  the  territories  of 
Magdeburg  for  the  Emperor,  IV.  36.  Defeats  the 
IVIagdeburghers  who  fatly  out  on  him,  37.  Is 
joined  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who  afllimes  the  fu- 
preme  command,  ib, 

Medecino,  John  James.     See  Marlgnano. 

Medici^  Alexander,  refiored  to  the  dominions  of  Flo- 
rence, by  the  Emperor  Charles,  III.  41.  Is  afTafft- 
nated,   154. 

Medici,  Cardinal  de,  elected  Pope,  and  afTumes  the 
title  of  Clement  VII.  II.  258.     See  Clement  VII. 

Medici^  Catherine  di,  is  married  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, III.  6;.  Is  conjectured,  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  to  have  poifoned  the  Dauphin,   J42. 

JMedici,  Cofmo  de,  made  Duke  of  Florence,  III.  156. 
Is  fupported  by  the  Empeior,  and  defeats  the  parti- 
sans of  Lorenzo,  157.'  AfTerts  his  independency 
againft  the  Emperor,  IV.  112.  Offers  to  reduce 
Siena  for  the  Emperor,  154.  Enters  into  a  war 
■with  France,  155.  See  Mangnano.  His  addrefs  in 
procuring  the  invefiiture  of  Siena  from  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,   258.     It  is  granted  to  him,   260. 

Medici  9  Lorenzo  de,  aflaffinates  his  kinfman  Alexan- 
der, III.  155.  Flies,  ib.  Attempts  to  oppofe 
Cofmo,  but  is  defeated,   156. 

Medina  del  Campo,  the  inhabitants  of,  refufe  to  let 
Fonfeca  take  the  military  (lores  there,  for  the  fiege 
of  the  infurgents  in  Segovia,  II.  207.     The  town 
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aimoft  burnt  by  Fonfeca,  208.  The  inhabitants  re 
pulfe  him,  ib.     Surrenders  after  the  battle  of  Villa- 
lar,  and  diflblution  of  the  Holy  Junta,  235. 
Melan&hon,  imbibes  the  opinions   of  Martin  Luther, 
II.  130.     Is  employed   to  draw  up  a  confellion  of 
faith  by  the  Proteftant  Princes  at  the  diet  of  Augf- 
burg,  III.  48.     Is  deje&ed  by  the  Emperor's  decree 
againft  the  Proteltants,  but  comforted  by  Luther, 
51.     Is   invited   to   Paris   by  Francis,    III.      His 
conference  with   Eckius,  210.     Js  prevailed  on  to 
favour  the  Interim  enforced  by  the  Emperor,  IV. 
14. 
MtlitO)  Conde  de,  made  viceroy  of  Valencia,  on  the 
departure  of  Charles  V.  for  Germany,  II.  86.  Ap- 
pointed to  command  the  troops  of  the  nobles  again  it 
the  Germanada,  241.     Defeated  by  them  in  feverai 
action?,  ib.     Defiroys  the  aftbeiation,  ib* 
Jl/Lntz,  archbifhop    of,    artfully  declares    before    the 
Emperor,  the  diet  of  Augfburg's  acceptance  of  the 
Interim,  without  being  authorifed  by  it,  III.  445. 
Metvilte,  a  Milanefe  gentleman,  employed  as  envoy 
from  Francis  I.  to  Francis  Sfoiza,  Duke  of  Milan* 
his  fare,  III.  .109. 
MetZy  feized  by  Montmorency  the  French  general, 
IV.  6S.     The  Duke  of  Guife  made  governor  of, 
103.     Is   befieged    by   the    Emperor,    1 05.     The 
Emperor  defiils,  and  retires  in  a  diftrefled  condition, 
109.     A  fcheme  formed  by  father  Leonard  to  betray 
the  city  to  the   lmperialifts,   167.     The  confpnacy 
detected  by  the  governor,    169.    Leonard  murdered 
by  his  monks,   it\6  his  aifociates  executed,   171. 
Mesieres,  in  France,  befieged  by  the  Imperiafifts,  II. 
j  79.     Gallant  defence  of,  by  the  chevalier  Bayard, 
180.     The  fiege  raifed,  ib, 
Milan*  marechal  de  Foix  appointed  to  be  the  French 
vernor    of,    II.    185.     His  character,    ib.     The 
Milanefe  alienated   from  the  French  by  his  oppref- 
fions,  ib.  Invaded  by  the  ecclefiaflical  troops  under 
i'rofper   Colonna,   187.     The   French  driven   out, 
C).     Opprefied  by  the  Imperial  troops,  248.    In- 
M'.Htd  by  the  French,  256.    'Who  are  driven  out  by 
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Colonna,  257.  The  Imperial  troops  there  mutiny 
for  pay,  but  are  appealed,  by  Morone,  264.  Aban- 
doned by  the  French,  ib.  Over-run  again  by 
Francis,  who  feizes  the  city,  286.  The  French 
retire  on  news  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  297.  The 
invefliture  of,  granted  to  Sfurza,  311.  Taken 
from  him  and  granted  to  the  Dulcc  of  Bourbon,  321. 
D.iforders  committed  by  the  Imperial  troops  there, 
345.  Oppreffive  meafures  of  Bourbon  to  fupply  his 
mutinous  troops,  357.  The  French  forces  there 
defeat  :d  by  Antonio  de  Leyva,  III.  27.  Is  again 
granted  by  the  Emperor  to  Sforza,  40.  Death  of 
Sforza,  121.  The  pretenuons  of  Francis  to  that 
dutchy,  ib.  Is  feized  by  the  Emperor,  122.  The 
marquis  del  Guafto  appointed  governor,  140. 

Jtfpbacz,  battle  of,  between  Solyman  the  Magnificent 
and  the  Hungarians,  II.  373. 

Movaflic  orders,  enquiry  inro  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of,  III.  191.  Peculiar  conftitution  of  the  or- 
der of  Jefuits,  193. 

Moncado^  Don  Hugo  di,  the  Imperial  AmbafTador  ac 
Rome,  his  intrigues  with  Cardinal  Colonna,  againit 
Pope  Clement,  II.  354.  Reduces  the  Pope  to  an 
accommodation,  355.  Is  defeated  and  killed  by 
Andrew  Doria  in  a  naval  engagement  before  the  har- 
bour of  Naples,  III.  17. 

JtLnluc,  is  fent  by  the  count  d'Enguien  to  Francis  fof 
permiffion  to  give  battle  to  the  marquis  del  Guafto, 
III.  268.  Obtains  his  fuit  by  his  (pirited  argu- 
ments, 269.  Commands  in  Sienna,  when  befieged 
by  the  marquis  de  Marignano,  IV.  160.  His  vi- 
gorous defence,  ib.  Is  reduced  by  famine,  and 
capitulates,  i6t. 

Monte  Alcino,  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  Siena  retire 
thither  after  the  reduction  of  that  city  by  the  Flo- 
rentines, and  eflablifh  a  frte  government  there,  IV. 
162. 

Mcntccuculi)  Count  of,  accufed  and  tortured  for  poi~ 
foiling  the  Dauphin,  charges  the  Emperor  with  in- 
stigating it,  III.  141. 

M-mtmorency\ 
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I\hntmoren:y,  marechai,  bis  character,  III.  133, 
Francis  adopts  his  plan  for  refifting  the  Emperor, 
and  commits  the  execution  to  him,  134.  His  pre- 
cautions, ib*  His  troops  defpife  his  conduct,  137. 
Obfervations  on  his  operations,  139.  is  difgraced, 
239.  Conduces  the  army  of  Henry  If.  to  join 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  feizes  Metz.  IV.  68.  Dif- 
fuades  Henry  from  accepting  the  offered  alliance 
with  Pope  Paul  IV.  IV.  197.  Commands  theFrencli 
army  againft  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  246.  Detaches 
D'Andelot  to  relieve  St.  Quintin,  ib.  Expofes  him- 
felf  imprudently  to  an  action,  and  is  defeated,  247. 
]s  taken  prifoner,  248.  Negociates  a  peace  between 
Philip  and  Henry,  279.  Returns  to  France,  and  is 
highly  honoured  by  Henry,  280.  His  affiduity  in 
forwarding  the  negociations,  294.  His  expedient 
for  promoting  the  treaty  of  Chateau    Cambrefis, 
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Montpelier,  a  fruitlefs  conference  held  there  for  the 
reftitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  II.  60. 

Moroni,  Jerome,' chancellor  of  Milan,  his  character, 
II.  185.  Retires  from  the  French  exactions  in 
Milan  to  Francis  Sforza,  ib.  His  intrigues,  how 
rendered  abortive,  186.  Quiets  the  mutiny  of  the 
Imperial  troops  in  Milan,  264.  Is  difgufted  with 
the  behaviour  of  Charles,  311.  Intrigues  againft 
the  Emperor  with  Pefcara,  313.  Is  betrayed  to  the 
Emperor  by  Pefcara,  315.  Is  arrefted  at  his  vifit 
to  Pefcara,  317.  Is  fet  at  liberty  by  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  and  becomes  his  confident,  357, 

Meufon  in  France,  taken  by  the  Imperialifts,  II.  179. 
Retaken  by  Francis,   180. 

Mulbaujen*  battle  of,  between  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  III.  404. 

Muley  Hafcen,  King  of  Tunis,  his  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  his  father  and  brothers,  HI.  95.  Is  ex- 
pelled by  Barbaroffa,  96.  Engages  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  to  reftore  him,  98.  Is  eftablifhed  again 
e  furrendcr  of  Tunis,  105.  His  treaty  with 
Claries,  ib,  5 

Muncer^ 
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Muncer,  Thomas,  a  difciple  of  Luther,  oppofes  him 
with  fanatical  notions,  II.  336.  Heads  the  infur- 
reclion  of  the  peafants  in  Thuringia,  337.  His 
extravagant  fchemes,  ib.  Is  defeated  and  put  to 
death,  339. 

MunjUr,  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  Anabaptifts  in  that 
city,  III.  74.  The  city  feized  by  them,  75.  They 
eftablifh  a  new  form  of  government  there,  ib.  Is 
called  Mount  Sion,  76.  The  bifnop  of,  repulfed 
by  them,  77.  Is  blockaded  by  the  bifhop,  82.  The 
city  taken,  83.     See  Anabaptijh. 

Murder,  the  prices  of  compofition  for,  by  the  Romifh 
clergy,  II.  140. 

Mujlapba,  the  declared  heir  to  Sultan  Solyman  the 
Magnificent,  is  inverted  with  the  aJminiftration  of 
Diarbequir,  IV;-l32.  His  father  rendered  jealous 
of  his  popularity,  by  the  arts  of  Roxahna,  133. 
Is  ftrangled  by  his',  father's  order,  137.  His  only 
fon  murdered,  138. 

N 

Naples,  the  revenues  of,  mortgaged  by  Lannoy  to 
iupply  the  Emperor  in  his  exigencies,  II.  287.  In- 
vaded by  the  French  under  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
291.  Invaded  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  359.  Treaty 
between  the  Pope  and  Lannoy  viceroy  of,  362, 
The  prince  of  Orange. retreats  thither  before  Lau- 
trec,  III.  16.  Is  blockaded  by  Lautrec,  17.  Sea 
engagement  in  the  harbour  of,  between  Andrew 
Doriaand  Moncada,  ib.  Caufes  which  difappointed 
the  French  operations  againft,  iS.  Doria  revolts, 
and  opens  the  communication  by  fea  again,  21 - 
OpprtfTed  by  the  Spaniih  viceroy  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo,  becomes  difaffecled  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  IV.  115.     Is  harafTed  by  a  Turkifh  fleet,  1 16. 

Naffau,  Count  of,  invades  Bullion  at  the  head  of  the 
Imperialists,  II.  179.  Invades  Fiance,  takes  Mou- 
fon,  and  befieges  Meziers,  but  is  repulfed,  ib, 

Navarre,  the  kingdom  of,  unjuftly  acquired  by  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon,  II.  23.  •  D'Albert's  invafion  of, 

defeated 
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"defeated  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  45.  Its  ca'ftles  dTf- 
mantied,  except  Pampeiuna,  which  Ximenes 
ftrengthens,  46.  Invaded  by  Francis  I.  in  the 
name  or  Henrv  D'Albert,  175.  Reduced  by 
L'Efparre,  the  French  general,  ib.  The  French 
driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  and  L'Efparre  taken 
piifoner,  177, 
Nether  lands  y  the  government  of,  firffc  a  (Turned  by 
Charles  Vj  II.  29.  The  Flemings  avcrfe  to  Charles's 
going  to  Spain,  51.  Invaded  by  Francis  I.  King 
of  France,  180.  A  truce  concluded  with,  by  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  III.  19.  Invaded  by  Francis 
2gain,  J  44.  A  fufpenfion  of  arms  there,  ib.  An 
infurrectton  at  Ghent,  173.  See  Ghent.  Is  once 
more  invaded  by  Francis,  250.  Refigned  by  the 
Emperor  to  his  Ton  Philip,  IV.  208.  A  review  of 
the    alterations  in,  during  the  frxteerith  century, 

333>  334. 

iAT/Vr,  a  truce  for  ten  years  concluded  there  between  the 
Emperor  and  Francis,  III.  151.  Befieged  by  the 
French  arid  Turks,  254. 

Noyen,  treaty  of,  between  Charles  V,  and  Francis  I. 
of  France,  II.  50.  The  terms  of,  neglected  by 
Charles,  90. 

Nuremlurgh,  the  city  of,  embraces  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, II.  269.  Diet  of,  particulars  of  Pope  Adrian's 
brief  to,  refpec"Hng  the  reformers,  270.  The  reply 
to,  271.  Propofes  a  general  council,  272.  Prefents 
a  lift  of  grievances  to  the  Pope,  273.  The  recefs, 
or  edid  of,  274.  This  diet  of  great  advantage  to 
the  reformers,  ib.  Proceedings  of  a  fecond  diet 
there,  277.  Recefs  of  the  diet,  278.  An  accom- 
modation agreed  to  there,  between  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  the  Proteftants,  III.  57. 


Or  an  j    and    other  places  in  Barbary  annexed  to  the 

crown  of  Caftile,  by  Ximenes,  11.  23. 
Orange^  Phillibert  de  Chalons,  Priotc  of,  general  of 

the  Imperial  army  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 

Bourbon, 
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Bourbon,  takes  the  cattle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  Pope 
Clement  VII.  prifoner,  II.  37 1 .  Retires  to  Naples 
on  the  approach  of  Lautrec,  III.  16.  Takes  his 
fuccefibr,  the  marquis  de  Saluces^  prifoner  at  Averfa, 

23- 

Orleans*  Duke  or,  delivered  up  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  with  the  Dauphin,  as  hofta^es  for  the 
performance  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  J  I.  329.  Is 
married  to  Catherine  di  Medici,  III.  67.  Becomes 
Dauphin  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  142.  See 
Dauphin. 

Duke  of,  brother  to  the  former,  commands 

the  army  appointed  by  Francis  I.  for  theinvafion  of 
Luxembourg  III.  240.  Is  prompted  by  envy  to 
abandon  his  conquefts,  and  join  his  brother  the  Dau- 
phin in  Rofillon,  241.     Dies,  296. 


Pachecoy  Donna  Maria,  wife  to  Don  John  de  Padilla, 
her  artful  fcheme  to  raife  money  to  fupply  the  army 
of  the  holy  junta,  II.  227.  Her  hufband  taken 
prifoner  and  executed,  233.  His  letter  to  her,  UK 
Note.  Raifes  forces  to  revenge  his  death,  237.  Is 
reduced  and  retires  to  Portugal,  238, 

Padiltay  Don  John  de,  his  family  and  character,  IT. 
204.  Heads  the  infurreclion  at  Toledo,  ib.  Routs 
the  troops  under  Ronquillo,  207.  Calls  a  conven- 
tion of  the  malcontents  at  Avila,  21 1.  Forms  the 
confederacy  called  the  Holy  Junta,  ib.  Difclaims 
Adrian's  authority,  212.  Gets  poiTem*  >n  of  Queen 
Joanna,  ib.  Removes  the  Holy  Junta  to  Torde- 
fillas,  the  place  of  her  refidence,  213.  Sent  with 
troops  t c  Valladolid,and  deprives  Adrian  of  ail  power 
of  government,  214.  Is  fuperieded  in  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Junta,  by  Don  Pedro  de  Giron, 
223.  Is  appointed  commanoer  at  the  refignation 
of  Giron,  226.  His  army  fupplied  with  money  by 
an  expedient  of  his  wife,  227.  Befieges  Torrelo- 
baton,  230.  Takes  and  plunders  i;,  ib.  Concludes 
a  truce  with  the  nobles,  231.  is  wounded  and  taktn 

prifoner 
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prifoner  in  an  action  with  the  Conde  de  Haro,  232. 
Is  put  to  death,  233.  His  letter  to  his  wife,  ib. 
Note.     His  letter  to  the  city  of  Toledo,  234,  Note. 

Palatinate,  the  Reformation  eftablifhed  there  by  the 
Ekclor  Frederick,  III.  299. 

Palatine,  Count,  ambaflador  from  the  diet  at  Franc- 
fort,  brings  Charles  V.  the  offer  of  the  Imperial 
crown,  which  he  accepts,  II.  80. 

Pampluna,  caftle  of,  in  Navarre,  its  fortifications 
flrengthened  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  II.  46.  Taken 
by  L'Efparre,  the  French  general  for  Henry  D'Al- 
bret,  177.     Retaken  by  the  French,  ib. 

Papacy,  how  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  difpofal  of  the 
Imperial  crown,  II.  71. 

Paraguay,  a  fovereignty  eftablifhed  there*  by  the  order 
of  Jefuits,  III.  204.  The  inhabitants  of,  civilized 
by  them,  ib.  Precautions  ufed  by  the  Jefuits  to 
preferve  the  independency  of  their  empire  there,  205. 

Paris,  a  decree  publifhed  by  the  univeriity  of,  againit 
Martin  Luther  the  Reformer,  II.  166.  A  decree 
of  the  parliament  of,  publifhed  againft  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  III.  143. 

Parma*  the  dutchy  of,  confirmed  toO£tavio  Farnefe, 
by  Pope  Julius  III.  IV.  29.  Is  attacked  by  the 
Imperialifts,and  fuccefsfully  protected  by  the  French, 

32-    . 
Pajfau,  a  treaty  concluded  there  between  the  Emperor 

Charles  V.  and  Maurice  of  Saxony,  IV.  91.  Re- 
flections on  this  peace,  and  the  conduct  of  Maurice, 
92. 
Pavia,  befteged  by  Francis  I.  of  France,  II.  288. 
Vigoroufly  defended  by  Antonio  de  Leyva,  289. 
Battle  of,  between  Francis  and  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, 294.  The  Imperial  troops  in  that  city  mutiny, 

3°5- 
Paul  III.  Pope,  elected,  III.  71.  His  character,  ib, 
Propofes  a  general  council  to  beheld  at  Mantua,  88. 
Negociates  pcrfonally  between  the  Emperor  and 
Francis,  149.  IfTues  a  bull  for  a  council  at  Mantua, 
161.  Prorogues  and  transfers  it  to  Vicenza,  163. 
A  partial  reformation  of  abufes  by,  164.   Summons 

the 
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the  council  of  Trent,  258.  Prorogues  it,  259. 
Summons  it  again,  287.  Grants  the  dutchies  of 
Parma  and  Placentia  to  his  illegitimate  fon,  396, 
Deprives  and  excommunicates  the  electoral  biftiop 
of  Cologne,  318.  Prefles  the  Empet or  to  declare 
againft  the  Proteftants,  319.,  Concludes  an  alli- 
ance with  him  againft  the  Proteftants,  325.  Indif- 
creetly  pubiifhes  this  treaty,  326.  His  troops  join 
the  Emperor,  345.  Recalls  them,  368.  Removes 
the  council  from  Trent  to  Bologna,  433.  Refufes 
the  Emperor's  reqneft  to  carry  the  council  back  to 
Trent,  434.  His  refentment  againft  the  Emperor 
for  the  murder  of  his  fon  Cardinal  Farnefe,  436* 
Is  petitioned  by  the  diet  of  Augfburg  for  the  return 
of  the  council  to  Trent,  439.  Eludes  the  comply- 
ipg  with  his  requttt,  441.  His  fentiments  of  the 
Interim,  published  by  Charles,  450.  Difmifles  the 
council  of  Bologna,  456.  Annexes  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia to  the  Holy  See,  IV.  2.  Dies,  3.  The 
manner  of  his  death  inquired  into,  4. 
Paul  IV.  Pope,  elected,  IV.  189.  His  character  and 
hiftory,  190.  Founds  the^order  of  Tbeatines,  191. 
Is  the  principal  occafion  of  eftabliftiing  the  inquiii- 
tion  in  the  Papal  territories,  192.  Lays  afide  his 
aufterity on  his  election,  194.  His  partiality  to  his 
nephews,  ib.  Is  a'ienated  from  the  Emperor  by 
his  nephews,  196.  Makes  overtures  to  an  alliance 
with  France,  ib.  Is  enraged  by  the  recefs  of  the 
diet  of  Augfburg,  199.  Signs  a  treaty  with  France> 
202.  Is  included  in  the  truce  for  five  years,  con- 
cluded between  the  Emperor  and  Henry,  216.  His 
infidious  artifices  to  defeat  this  truce,  219.  Ab- 
folves  Henry  from  his  oath,  and  concludes  a  new 
treaty  with  him,  222.  His  violent  proceedings 
againft  Philip,  now  King  of  Spain,  223.  The 
Compagna  Romana  feized  by  the  Duke  d'AIva, 
226.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Alva,  227.  Con- 
trail between  his  conduct  and  that  of  Charles,  235. 
Renews  his  hoftilities  againft  Philip,  J237.  Is  un- 
provided for  military  operations,  23$  Is  reduced 
to  make  peace  with  Philip,  by  the  recal  of  the  Duke 
Vol.  IV.  Dd  ©f 
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of  Guife  after  the  defeat  of  St.  Quintin,  256.     Re- 
ceives an  ambaflador  from  the   Emperor  Ferdinand 
to  notify  his  election,  but  refutes  to  (te  him,  or  to 
acknowledge  the  Emperor,  257.     Dies,  302. 
Paulirt^  a  French  officer,  fent  ambafladoi  from  Fran- 
cis I.  to  Sultan  Solyman,  III.   248.     His  fuccefs- 
ful  negociations  at  the  Porte,  ib. 
Pe?nbrcke,  earl  of,  fent  by  Queen  Mary  of  England  with 
a  body  of  men  to  join  the  Spanifh  army  in  the  Low 
Countries,  IV.  243. 
Perpignan,   the  capital  of  Roufillon,   befieged   by   the 
Dauphin   of  France,  III.  24c.     The  liege  raifed, 
241. 
Pefcara^  Marquis  de,  takes  Milan  by  aflault,   II.  190. 
Drives  Bonnivet  back  to  France,  265.     His  gene- 
rous care  of  the  chevalier  Bayard,  266.  Commands 
in  the  invafion  of  Provence,   281.      Befieges  Mar- 
seilles,   ib.       His    army    retires   toward    Italy,    on 
the  appearance  of  the  French  troops,  282.    Refigns 
Milan  to  the  French,  286.    Prevails  on  the  Spanifh 
troops  not  to  murmur  at  prefent  for  their  pay,  287. 
Contributes  to  the  defeat  of  Francis  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  29-5.     Is  difgufted  at  Francis  being  taken  to 
Spain  without    his  concurrence,    312.     His  refent- 
ment  inflamed  by  Morone,  314.    Betrays  Morone's 
defigns   to   the   Emperor,    316.     Arrefls    Morone, 
317.     Dies,  321. 
Philip,  Archduke  of  Auftria,  and  father  of  Charles  V. 
vifits  Spain,   with   his  wife  Joanna,  II.  3.     Does 
homage  by  the  way  to  Lewis  XII.  of  France  for  the 
earldom  of  Flanders,  ib.    His  title  to  the  crown  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Cortes,  ib.    Is  difgufted  with  the 
formality  of  the  Spanifh  court,   4.     Ferdinand   be- 
comes jealous  of  his  power,  ib.    Slights  his  wife,  ib. 
His  abrupt  departure  from  Spain,  5.    Pafles  through 
France,  and  enters  into  a  treaty  with  Lewis,  6.  His 
fentiments  on  Ferdinand's  obtaining  the  regency  of 
Caftile,  9.     Requires  Ferdinand  to  retire  to  Ara- 
gon,  and  refign  his  regency  of  Caflile,  10.     The 
regency  of  Caftile  veiled  jointly  in  him,  Ferdinand, 
and  Joanna,  by  the  treaty  of  Salamancha,  14.    Sets 

out 
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out  fur  Spain,  and  is  driven  on  the  coaft  of  England, 
where   he  is  detained  three  months  by  Henry  VII. 
15.     Arrives  at  Corunna,  ib.     The  Caftilian  nobi- 
lity declare  openly  for  him,  ib.     Ferdinand   refigns 
the  regency  of  Caftile  to  him,    16.     Interview  be- 
tween them,  ib.     Acknowledged  King  of  Caftile 
by  the  Cortes,  17.     Dies,  ib.     Joanna's  extraordi- 
nary condudt    in   regard   to  his    body,    18.       See 
Joanna. 
Philip,   Prince,   fon  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  his 
right    of   fucceflion    recognized   by  the  Cortes  of 
Aragon  and  Valencia,  III.  243.     Is  acknowledged 
by  the  States  of  the  Netherlands,  458.     His  deport- 
ment difgufts  the  Flemings,  459.     His  character, 
IV.  26.     Is  married   to   Mary  Queen  of  England, 
142.  145.  The  Englifh  parliament  jealous  of  him, 
148.     His  father  refigns  his  hereditary  dominions  to 
him,  202.     Is  called  by  his  father  out  of  England, 
208.     The  ceremony  of  invefting  him,  ib.     His 
father's  addrefs  to  him,  211.  Commiflions  Cardinal 
Granvelle  to  addrefs  the  afiembly  in  his  name,  212. 
Mary  Queen  Dowager  of  Hungary  refigns  her  re- 
gency, 213.     The  dominions  of  Spain  refigned  to 
him,  ib.     His  unpolitenefs  to  the  French  ambalTador 
Coligni,  217,  Note.     The  Pope's  violent  proceed- 
ings againft  him,   223.     His   fcrupies   concerning 
commencing  hoftilities  againft  the  Pope,  225.    His 
ungrateful  neglecl:  in   paying  his  father's   penfion, 
233.  The  Pope  renews  hoftilities  againft  him,  237. 
Aflembles  an  army  in  the  Low  Countries  againft: 
France,  241.   Goes  over  to  England  to  engage  that 
kingdom  in  the  war,  ib.     Vifits  the  camp  at  St. 
Quintin,    after  the    victory,    250.       Oppofes    the 
fcheme  of  penetrating  to  Paris,  and  orders  the  fiege 
of  St.  Quintin  to  be  profecuted,  251.     St.  Quintin 
taken  by  aflault,    252.     The   fmall   advantages   he 
reaped  by  thefe  fuccefTes,  254.     Builds  the  Efcurial 
in  memory  of  the  battle  of  St.   Quintin,  ib.     Con- 
cludes a  peace  with  the  Pope,   256.     Reftores  Pla- 
centia  to  O&avio  Farnefe,  257.     Grants  the  invef- 
titure  of  Siena  to  Cofmo  di  Medici,  260.  Enters  into 
D  d  2  negociations 
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negocutions  for  peace  with  his  prifoner  Montmo- 
rency, 279.  Death  of  Queen  Mary,  290.  Ad- 
drefTes  her  fucceifor  Elizabeth  for  marriage,  291. 
Elizabeth's  motives  for  rejecting  him,  293.  Her 
tvafive  anfwer  to  him,  294..  Supplants  his  ion  Don 
Carlos,  and  marries  Henry's  daughter  Elizabeth, 
298*.  Articles  of  the  treaty  of  Chateau  Cambreiis, 
299. 

Pbiiiibert,  Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy.     See  Savoy. 

Phillipino,  nephew  to  Andrew  Dona,  defeats  Moncada 
in   a  fea-engagement  before  the  harbour  of  Naples, 

III.  17. 

Piadsna,  marquis  de,  invades  Tranfvlvania  for  Ferdi- 
nand IV.  47.  Mifiepreients  Cardinal  Martinuzzr 
to  Ferdinand,  and  obtains  a  com  mi  (lion  to  afTailinate 
him,  51.     Is  forced  to  abandon  Tranfylvania,  128. 

Picardy,  invaded  by  Henry  VIII.  II.  199.  Henry 
forced  by  the  Duke  de  Vendome  to  retire,  200. 
Invaded  again  under  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  261. 
Who  penetrates  almoft  to  Paris,  but  is  driven  back, 
561,262.  Ineffectual  invafion  by  the  Imperialifts, 
III.  140. 

Placent'ia,  the  dutchy  of,  granted  together  with  that 
of  Parma  by  Pope  Paul  HI.  to  his  natural  fon,  Car- 
dinal Farnefe,  III.  296.     Famefe  afl'afEnated  there, 

435.  Is  taken  pofleftion  of  by  the  Imperial  troops, 

436.  Reftored  to  Oclavio  Farnele,  by  Philip  11. 
of  Spain,  IV.  257. 

Pels,  Cardinal,  arrives  in  England  with  a  legantine 
coinmiflion,  IV.  146.  Endeavours  to  mediate  a 
peace  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France, 
without  fuccefs,  172.  Is  recalled  from  the  court  of 
England  by  Pope  Paul  IV.  237. 

Printing,  its  effecls  on  the  progrefs  of  the  Reformation, 

IL,53- 

Prague,  its  privileges  abridged  by  Ferdinand  King  of 

Bohemia,  III.  429. 
Protejlants,  the  derivation  of  the  name,  III.  45.  Of 
whom  they  originally  confifted,  ib.  A  fevcre  decree 
publifhed  againlt  them  by  the  Emperor,  49.  They 
•nter  into  a  league,  50.  See  Smalkalde.  Renew 
9  their 
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their  league,  and  apply  to  Francis  King  of  France, 
and  Henry  VIII.  of  England  for  protection,  54. 
Are  fecretly  encouraged  by  Francis,  55  Receive  a 
fupply  of  money  from  Htnry,  56.  Terms  of  the 
pacification  agreed  to  between  them  and  the  Empe- 
ror at  Nuremburg,  57.  Afiift  the  Emperor  againft 
the  Turks,  59.  Their  negociations  with  the  Pope, 
relative  to  a  general  council,  61.  Renew  the  league 
of  Smalkalde  for  ten  years,  89.  The  motives  for 
rcfufmg  to  aflift  the  King  of  France  againft  the  Em- 
peror, 113.  Refufe  to  acknowledge  the  council 
fummoned  by  the  Pope  at  Mantua,  162.  A  con- 
ference between  their  principal  divines  and  a  depu- 
tation of  Catholics,  at  Ratifbon,  210.  This  con- 
ference how  rendered  fruitlefs,  2T2.  Obtain  a  pri- 
vate grant  from  Charles  in  their  favour,  214.  Drive 
the  Duke  of  Brunfwick  from  his  dominions,  260. 
All  rigorous  edicls  againft  them  fufpended  by  a  recefs 
of  the  diet  of  Spires,  264..  Their  remonftrances  to 
Ferdinand  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  290.  Their  in- 
flexible adherence  to  the  recefs  of  Spires,  ib.  Dif- 
claim  all  connection  with  the  council  of  Trent,  29L 
Are  ftrengthened  by  the  acceffion  of  Frederick  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  299.  Are  alarmed  at  the  proceedings 
of  the  Emperor,  303.  324.  The  Emperor  leagues 
with  the  Pope  againft  them,  326.  Prepare  to  refift 
the  Emperor,  33  j.  Levy  an  army,  335.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  armydiftracled  by  the  joint  commanders, 
343.  The  army  difperfed,  361.  The  Elector  of 
Saxony  reduced,  4,05.  The  Landgrave  deceived  by 
treaty,  and  confined,  420,  421.  The  Emperor's 
cruel  treatment  of  him,  426.  The  Interim,  a  (y(~ 
tern  of  theology  recommended  by  the  Emperor  to 
the  diet  at  Augfburg,  445.  Are  promifed  protection 
by  the  Emperor  at  the  council  of  Trent,  IV.  20. 
The  Emperor  proceeds  rigoroufly  againft  them,  34. 
Their  deputies  obtain  a  fafe-condudt  from  the  Em- 
peror, but  aie  refufed  by  the  council,  44-  Maurice 
of  Saxony  raifes  an  army  in  their  canfe,  63.  See 
Maurice.  Treaty  of  Paftau,  91.  The  Proteftant 
Princts  again  unite  to  ftrengthen  the  Protelbnt  in- 
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tereft,  179.  Recefs  of  the  diet  of  Augfburg  on 
the  fubjecl  of  religion,  181.  Why  originally  averfe 
to  the  principles  of  toleration,  186. 

Provence,  is  laid  wafte  by  the  Marefchal  Montmorency 
on  the  approach  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  III.  134. 
Is  entered  by  the  Emperor,  135.  The  difaitrous 
retreat  of  the  Emperor  from,  138. 

Pntjfia,  when  conquered  by  the  Teutonic  order,  II. 
341.  Is  erecled  into  a  dutchy,  and  finally  into  a 
kingdom,  and  enjoyed  by  the  houfe  of  Branden- 
burg, 342. 

R 

Ratijhon,  a  conference  between  a  deputation  of  Pro- 
teftant  and  Catholic  divines,  before  the  Emperor 
and  diet  there,  III.  210,  This  conference  how 
rendered  fruitlefs,  212.  A  diet  opened  theie  by  the 
Emperor,  32r-  The  Catholic  members  of,  afTert 
the  authority  of  the  council  of  Trent,  323.  The 
Proteitants  prefent  a  memorial  againlt  it,  ib.  The 
Proteftant  deputies  retire,    325. 

Reformation  in  religion,  the  rife  of,  explained,  II.  104. 
The  diet  at  Worms  called  by  Charles  V.  to  check 
the  progrefs  of,  ib.  Account  of  Martin  Luther,  the 
Reformer,  109.  Beginning  of  in  Switzerland  by 
Zuinglius,  125.  State  of,  in  Germany,  at  the  ar- 
rival of  Charles  V.  129.  Reflection  on  the  conduct 
of  the  court  of  Rome  toward  Luther,  130.  And  on 
Luther's  conduit,  J32.  Inquiry  into  the  caufes 
which  contributed  to  the  progrefs  of,  134.  Obfer- 
vations  on  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.  and 
Julius  II.  136,  The  immoral  lives  of  the  Romifh 
clergy,  137.  The  progrefs  of,  favoured  by  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  153.  And  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, 154.  The  great  progrefs  of,  in  Germany, 
269.  Advantages  derived  to,  from  the  diet  at  Nu- 
lemburgh,  274.  Its  tendency  in  favour  of  civil 
liberty,  335.  The  distentions  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope,  favourable  to,  375.  The  great  fpread 
of,    among    the    German  Prince?,  111.  42.     The 
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confefljon  of  Augfburg  drawn  up  by  Me!an5thon, 
48.  Caufes  which  led  to  that  of  England,  6;. 
The  exceiTes  it  gave  rife  to,  71.  See  ft 
Maurice,  and  Smalkahle.  Is  eftablifhcd  in  Saxony, 
167.  The  great  alteration  occalioned  by,  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  IV.  320.  Contributed  to  improve 
both  the  morals  and  learning  of  the  Romifh  church, 

325' 

Reggu,  inverted  by  the  French,  who  are  repulfed  by 
the  governor  Guicciatdini  the  hiltorian,  II.  i  86. 

Remonjiranceot  grievances  drawn  up  by  the  Holy  Junta, 
the  particulars  of,  II.  216,  217.      Remarks  on,  221. 

Rtverfe,  a  deed  fo  called,  figned  by  the  archduke  Fer- 
dinand on  being  elected  King  of  Bohemia,  II,  374. 

Rheggio,  plundered  and  burnt  by  Barbarofla,  III.  253. 

Rhodes,  the  ifland  of,  befieged  by  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent, II.  201.  Taken  by  him,  202.  The  ifland 
of  Malta  granted  to  the  knights  of,  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  ib. 

Richlieu,  Cardinal,  his  remarks  on  De  Retz's  hiftory 
of  Fiefco's  confpiracy,  III.  384,  Note, 

Rincon,  the  French  ambaflador  at  the  Porte,  the  mo- 
tives of  his  return  to  France,  III.  235.  Is  murdered 
in  his  journey  back  to  Conftantinople,  by  order  of 
the  Imperial  governor  of  the  Milanefe,  236 

Rome,  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  the  court  of,  re- 
fpecling  the  proceedings  againft  Martin  Luther,  II, 
131.  The  exorbitant  wealth  of  the  church  of,  pre- 
vious to  the  Reformation,  141.  Venality  of,  150. 
How  it  drained  other  countries  of  their  wealth,  1 5 1. 
The  city  feized  by  Cardinal  Colonna,  and  Pope 
Clement  VII.  befieged  in  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo, 
354.  The  city  taken  by  the  Imperialifts,  and  Bour- 
bon killed,  355.  Is  plundered,  ib.  The  great  re- 
volution in  the  court  of,  during  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, J  i  I,  328.  How  arFe&ed  by  the  Revolt  of  Lu- 
ther, 329.  The  fpirit  of  its  government  changed 
by,  332. 

Rmquillo,  lent  by  Cardinal  Adrian  with  troops  to  fup- 
prefs  the  infurredtion  in  Segovia,  II,  207,  Is  rotjted 
by  the  infurgents,  ib. 
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Roven,  Franccfco  Maria  de,  reflored  to  his  dutchy  of 
Urbino  by  Pope  Adrian,  II.  246. 

Rcxalana*  a  Ruffian  captive,  becomes  the  favourite 
miftrefs  of  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  IV. 
129  Her  only  daughter  married  to  Ruflan  the 
Grand  Vizier,  130.  Procures  herfelf  to  be  declared 
a  free  woman  by  the  Sultan,  131.  Is  formally  mar- 
ried to  him,  tb.  Renders  Solyman  jealous  of  the 
virtues  of  his  fon  Muftapba,  1^2.  Multapna  ftrang- 
led,  137. 

Rujlan,  Grand  Vizier  to  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  is 
married  to  his  daughter  by  Roxalana,  IV.  130. 
Enters  into  Roxalana's  fcherne  to  ruin  Solyman's 
fon  Muftapha,  ib.  Is  feat  with  an  army  to  deftroy 
him,  135.  Draws  Solyman  to  the  army  by  falle 
reports,  ib. 


Salamanca,  treaty  of,  between  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 
and  his  fon-in-law  Philip,  II.  14. 

SahrnO)  Prince  of,  heads  the  difafFedlcd  Neapolitans, 
againft  the  oppreffions  of  the  viceroy  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo,  IV.  115.  Solicits  aid  from  Henry  II.  of 
France,  who  mitigates  the  Turks  to  invade  Na- 
ples, ib. 

Saluccsy  marquis  de,  fucceeds  Lautrec  in  the  command 

.  of  the  French  army  before  Naples,  III.  23.  Retires 
to  Averfa,  where  he  is  taken  prifoner  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  ib.  Betrays  his  charge  in  Piedmont, 
132. 

Sarjarre,  count  de,  defends  St.  Difiere,  againft  the 
Emperor  Charles,  III.  273.  Is  deceived  into  a  fur- 
render  by  rhe  Cardinal  Granvelle,  275. 

Sauvage,  a  Fleming,  made  chancellor  of  Caflile  by 
Charles,  on  the  death  of  Ximenes,  II.  58.  His  ex- 
tortions, ib. 

Savona,  is  fortified,  and  its  harbour  cleared  by  the 
French,  to  favour  its  rivalfhip  with  Genoa,  III. 
20. 
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Savoy,  Charles  Duke  of,  marries  Beatrix  of  Portugal, 
fitter  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  III.  115.  The 
caufe  of  Francis's  difpleafure  againft  him,  ib.  His 
territories  over-run  by  the  French  troops,  116. 
Geneva  recovers  its  liberty,  117.  His  fituation  by 
the  truce  at  Nice,  between  the  Emperor  and  Fran- 
cis, 152.  Is  befieged  at  Nice,  by  the  Fiench  and 
Turks,  253. 

■  Emanuel  Philibert,    Duke   of,   appointed    by 

Philip  of  Spain  to  command  his  army  in  the  Low- 
Countries,  IV.  243.  Inverts  St.  Quintin,  244. 
Defeats  D'Andelot  in  an  endeavour  to  join  the  gar- 
rifon,  246.  But  does  not  hinder  him  from  enter- 
ing the  town,  24.7.  Defeats  the  Conftable  Mont- 
morency, and  takes  him  prisoner,  248.  Is  graci- 
oufly  vifited  in  the  camp  by  Philip,  250.  Takes  St. 
Quintin  by  aflault,  252.  Aflifts  Montmorency  in 
negociatlng  peace  between  Philip  and  Henry,  280. 
Marries  Henry's  filler  Elizr.beth,  299,  301. 

Saxonyy  Elector  of,  appointed  joint  commander  of  the 
army  of  the  Protectant  league,  with  the  Landgrave 
of  HefTe,  III.  343.  Their  characters  compared,  ib, 
Opj  ofes  the  Landgrave's  intention  of  giving  battle 
to  the  Emperor,  348.  His  electorate  feized  by 
Maurice,  358.  The  army  of  the  league  difperfe,  361. 
Recovers  Saxony,  366.  Is  amufed  by  Maurice  with 
a  negociation,  ib.  Raifes  an  army  to  defend  him- 
felf  againft  the  Emperor,  399.  Is  irrefolute  in  his 
meafures,  400.  Charles  pafles  the  Elbe,  ib.  Is 
attacked  by  the  Imperialifts,  404.  Is  taken  prifoner 
and  harfhly  received  by  the  Emperor,  405.  Is  con- 
demned to  death  by  a  court  martial,  409.  His  refo- 
lutrbn  on  the  occafion,  411.  Is  induced  by  regard 
to  his  family  to  furrender  his  electorate,  413.  Re- 
fufes  the  Emperor's  defireof  his  approving  the  lnte» 
rim,  450.  The  rigour  of  his  confinement  increafed, 
451.  Is  carried  by  the  Emperor  with  him  into  the 
Netherlands,  456.  Is  releafed  by  the  Emperor  on 
Maurice's  taking  arms  againft  him,  but  choofes  to 
continue  with  the  Emperor,  IV.  73.  Obtains  his 
liberty  after  the  treaty  of  Paflau,  99. 
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Saxony,  George  Duke  of,  an  enemy  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, III.  167.  H;s  death  an  advantage  to  the  Re- 
formation, ib.  The  Proteftant  religion  eftablilhed 
by  Henry  Duke  of,  ib.  Henry  is  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  Maurice,  255.  His  motives  for  not  acced- 
ing to  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  ib.  Marches  to 
the  afiiftance  of  Ferdinand  in  Hungary,  256.  Jojns 
the  Emperor  againft  the  Proteftants,  336,  354.  See 
Ala  ur  ice. 

Sxhertel,  Seba/tian,  a  commander  in  the  armv  of  the 
Proteftant  league,  his  vigorous  commencement  of 
hoftilities,  III.  341.  Is  injudicioufly  recalled,  343. 
Is  expelled  from  Augfburg  on  the  difperfion  of  the 
Proteftant  armv,  363. 

Scotland,  James  V.  of,  married  to  Mary  of  Guife, 
duchefs- dowager  of  Longueville,  III.  J59.  Death 
of  James  and  acceflion  of  his  infant  daughter  Mary, 
246.  Mary  contracted  to  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
438.  The  marriage  celebrated,  IV.  271.  Mary 
aflumes  the  title  and  arms  of  England  on  the  death 
of  Mary  of  England,  293.  Included  in  the  treaty 
of  Chateau  Cambrefis,  298.  Alteration  in  the  con- 
dud  of  England  toward,  318. 

&?J?j  in  religion,  reflections  on  the  the  origin  of,  III.  71. 

Segovia,  an  infurrection  there,  on  account  of  their  re- 
prefentative  Tordefillas  voting  for  the  donative  to 
Charles  V.  II.  204.  He  is  killed  by  the  populace, 
205.  The  infurgents  there  defeat  Ronquillo,  fent 
to  fupprefs  them  by  Cardinal  Adrian,  206.  Sur- 
renders after  the  battle  of  ViiUlar,  235. 

Seiim  Hi  Sultan,  extirpates  the  Mamalukes,  and  adds 
Egypt  and  Syria  to  his  Empire,  II.  65.  Coniidered 
as  fovmidable  to  the  European  powers,  ib. 

Sforza,  obtains  of  Charles  V.  the  inveftiture  of  Milan 
JI.  312.  Forfeits  the  dutchy,  by  his  intrigues  with 
Morone,  317.  Joins  in  a  league  againft  Charles  for 
the  recovery  of  Milan,  345.  Is  forced  to  furrender 
Milan  to  the  Imperialiitj,  352.  Obtains  again  of 
the  Emperor  the  inveftiture  of  Milan,  III.  40.  En- 
ters into  a  private  treaty  with  Francis,  109.     Mer- 
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veille,  Francis's  envoy  executed  for  murder,  no. 
Dies,  121. 

Siena,  the  inhabitants  of,  implore  the  afiiftance  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  to  defend  them  againft  their 
nobles,  IV.  113.  The  Imperial  troops  endeavour 
to  enflave  then),  ib.  Regain  pofTeflion  of  their  city, 
114.  Repulfe  an  attack  of  the  Germans,  127.  Are 
befieged  hy  the  marquis  de  Marignano,  159.  The 
commander  Monluc  repul'ies  the  afT.ults  vigoroufly, 
160.  The  town  reduced  by  famine,  161.  Num- 
bers of  the  citizens  retire,  and  eftablifh  a  free  go- 
vernment at  Monte  Alcino,  162.  The  remaining 
citizens  oppreiTed,  163.  And  flock  to  Monte  Al- 
cino, ib.  Js  granted  by  the  Emperor  to  his  fon  Phi- 
lip, 164.  The  inveftiture  given  by  Philip  to  Cof- 
mo  di  Medici,  260. 

Sieverhaufen,  battle  of,  between  Maurice  of  Saxony 
and  Alnert  of  Brandenburg,  IV.  120. 

Sion,  Cardinal  of,  his  fcheme  for  weakening  the  French 
army  in  the  Milanefe,  II.  189.  Leaves  the  Imperial 
army  to  attend  the  conclave  on  the  death  of  Leo  X. 

191- 
Smaikalde,  the  Proteftants  enter  into  a  league  there,  for 
their  mutual  fupport,  III.  51.  The  league  renewed 
at  a  fecond  meeting  there,  54.  The  league  of,  re- 
newed for  ten  years,  89.  A  manifefto,  refufing  to 
acknowledge  a  council  called  by  the  Pope,  162. 
The  king  of  Denmark  joins  the  league,  165.  The 
Princes  of,  proteft  againft  the  authority  of  the  Im- 
perial chamber,  and  the  recefs  of  the  diet  atNurem- 
burg,  261.  Publifh  a  manifefto  againft  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council  at  Trent,  303.  Are  alarmed 
at  the  proceedings  of  the  Emperor,  ib.  A  want  of 
unity  among  the  members,  305.  The  views  of  the 
Eleclor  of  Saxony,  and  the  Landgrave,  explained, 
ib.  Appear  at  the  diet  of  Ratifbon  by  deputies,  322. 
Their  deputies  proteft  againft  the  council  of  Trent, 
324.  Their  deputies,  alarmed  at  the  Emperor's 
proceedings  and  declarations,  leave  the  diet,  326. 
The  Emperor  leagues  with  the  Pope  againft  them, 
327.      Prepare  to  refift   the  Emperor,  328.     Are 
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difappointed  in  their  application  to  the  Venetians  and 
Swifs,  332.  As  alio  with  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis, 
334.  Aflemble  a  large  army,  335.  Are  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  Empire,  339.  Declare  war  againft 
the  Emperor,  34.1.  Hotlilities  begun  by  Schertel, 
ib.  They  recal  him,  342.  The  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony and  Landgrave  of  Heffe  appointed  joint  com- 
manders of  their  army,  343.  The  characters  of 
the  two  commanders  compared,  ib.  Their  opera- 
tions diftracied  by  this  joint  command,  344.  Can- 
nonade the  Emperor's  camp,  348.  Make  overtures 
of  peace  to  the  Emperor,  3(0.  Their  army  dif- 
perfe,  361.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  reduced,  405. 
The  Landgrave  deceived  and  confined,  420.  Their 
warlike  flores  feized  by  the  Emperor,  426.  See 
Maurice. 
S'Ayman  the  Magnificent  afcends  the  Ottoman  throne, 
II  102.  Invades  Hungary  and  takes  Belgrade,  201, 
Takes  the  ifland  of  Rhode?,  ib.  Defeats  the  Hun- 
garians at  Mohacz,  373.  His  fucccfTes,  and  the 
number  of  ptifoners  he  carried  away,  ib.  Befieges 
Vienna,  III.  38.  Enters  Hungary  again  with  a  vaft 
army,  but  is  forced  to  retire  by  the  Emperor  Charles, 
58.  Takes  BarbaroiTa  the  pirate  under  his  pro- 
tection, 94.  Concludes  an  alliance  with  Francis 
King  of  France,  147.  Prepares  to  invade  Naples, 
148.  Protects  Stephen  King  of  Hungary,  and  defeats 
Ferdinand,  1  \  8.  Seizes  Hungary  for  himfelf,  219. 
Over-runs  Hungary  again,  in  fulfilment  of  his  treaty 
with  Francis,  252.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the 
Emperor,  320.  Lofes  Tranfylvania,  IV.  49.  Ra- 
vages thecoafts  of  Italy,  8b,  ri6.  Carries  a  mighty 
army  into  Hungary,  88.  Re-eftablifhes  Jfabella 
and  her  fon  in  Tranfylvania,  128.  His  violent  at- 
tachment to  his  concubine  Roxalana,  129.  Is  pre- 
vailed on  to  declare  her  a  free  woman,  131.  For- 
mally marries  her,  ib.  Is  rendered  jealous  of  the 
virtues  of  his  fon  Muilapha,  by  the  arts  of  Roxalana, 
133.  Orders  him  to  be  ftrangled,  137.  Orders 
the  murder  of  Muftapha's  fon,  1  38. 

Spain, 
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Spain,  the  (late  of,  at  the  death  of  Ferdinand  of  Ara- 
gon,  II.  30.  Charles  king  of,  afpircs  to  the  Impe- 
rial crown  on  rhe  death  of  Maximilian,  64.  Is  elect- 
ed Emperor,  77.  Reflections  of  the  Spaniards  on 
that  event  79.  Charles  appoints  viceroys,  and 
departs  for  Germany,  87.  Infurre&ions  there,  204. 
A  view  of  the  feudal  fyitem  in,  209.  An  account 
of  the  confederacy,  termed  the  Holy  Junta,  211. 
Caufes  which  prevented  an  union  of  the  malcontents 
in  the  refpecYive  provinces,  244.  The  moderation 
of  Charles  toward  them  on  his  arrival,  ib.  In- 
ftance  of  the  haughty  fpirit  of  the  grandees,  IIJ.  172. 
Is  invaded  by  the  Dauphin,  240.  The  dominions 
of,  refigned  by  Charles  to  his  fon  Philip,  IV.  208. 
The  arrival  of  Charles,  and  his  reception  there,  232. 
The  place  of  his  retreat  defcribed,  234.  The  regal 
power  in,  how  enlarged  by  Charles,  307.  The 
foreign  acquifitions  added  to,  308.  See  Aragon^ 
Ca/Iiie,  Galicia,  Valencia,  Cortes,  Germanada,  and 
Holy  'Junta. 

Spires,  diet  of,  its  proceedings  relative  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, II.  375.  Another  diet  called  there  by  the 
Emperor,  III.  43.  Another  diet  at,  261.  Recefs 
of,  in  favour  of  the  Proteftants,  264. 

Spiritual  cenfures  of  the  Romifh  church,  the  dreadful 
effects  of,  II.  145. 

St.  D'ifier,  in  Champagne,  inverted  by  the  Emperor, 
III.  273.  Is  obtained  by  the  artifice  of  Cardinal 
Granvelle,  275. 

St.  Jujius,  monaftery  of,  in  Plazencia,  is  chofen  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  for  his  retreat  after  his 
refignation,  IV.  234..  His  fituation  defcribed,  ib. 
His  apartments,  235. 

St.  £>uintin,  in  veiled  by  the  Spanifh  troops,  and  de- 
fended by  Admiral  Coligni,  IV.  244.  D'Andelot 
defeated  in  an  endeavour  to  join  the  garrifon,  246. 
But  enters  the  town,  247.  Montmorency  defeated 
by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  ib.  The  town  taken  by  af- 
fault,  248. 

Strozzi,  Peter,  fome  account  of,  IV.  156.  Is  intrud- 
ed with  the  command  of  the  French  army  in  Italy, 
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157.     Is   defeated   by  the  marquis  de  Marignano, 

Suabia,  an  infurreclion  of  the  peafants  againft  the  nobles 
there,  II.  333.  They  publifti  a  memorial  of  their 
grievances,  ib.  The  infurgents  difperfed,  334. 
The  Proteflant  religion  fupprefied  there  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  IV.  34. 

Suffolk,  duke  of,  invades  Picardy,  penetrates  almoft  to 
Paris,  but  is  driven  back,  II.  261. 

Surrey,  earl  of,  created  high  admiral  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  II.  199.  Obliged  to  retire  out  of  Pi- 
cardy by  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  200. 

Sweden,  a  fummary  view  of  the  revolutions  in,  during 
the  fixteenth  century,  IV.  334. 

Switzerland,  the  Cantons  of,  efpoufe  the  pretenfions  of 
Charles  V.  to  the  Imperial  crown,  II.  69.  Com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation  there  by  Zuinglius, 
125.  The  regulation  under  which  they  hire  out 
their  troops,  189.  The  precipitate  battle,  infilled 
on  by  their  troops  under  Lautrec,  loft,  195. 

Syria,  how  and  by  whom  added  to  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, II.  65. 


Termes,  marefchal  de,  governor  of  Calais,  takes  Dun- 
kirk by  florin,  IV.  273.  Engages  the  count  of  Eg- 
mont,  and  is  defeated  by  the  accidental  arrival  of 
an  Englifh  fquadron  on  the  coaft,  ib.  Is  taken 
prifoner,  275. 

Terouane,  taken  and  demolifhed  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  IV.  125. 

Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,  his  (hameful  conduct  in  the 
fale  of  Indulgences  in  Germany,  II.  106.  His  form 
of  abfolution,  and  recommendation  of  the  virtues  of 
Indulgences,  107,  Note.  His  debauched  courfe  of 
life,  108.     Publiflus  thefes  againft  Luther,  113. 

7cut:nic  older,  a  charader  of,  II.  341.  Conquer  the 
province  of  Pruflia,  ib.  Their  grand  matter  Al- 
bert made  duke  of  Pruflia,  342. 

Theatinesy  the  order  of,  by  whom  founded,  IV.   191. 

Tbionviile, 
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Thionville,    in    Luxembourg,    taken  by  the  Duke  of 

Guife,  IV.  273. 
Tkuring'ia,  an  inlurrecYion  of  the  peafants  there,  a^ainfl 

the  nobility,  II.  335.  The  fanatical  notions  infpired 

into  them  by  Thomas  Muncer,  337.     Their  difor- 

derlyarmy  defeated,  339. 
Toledo,  infurrcclion  in,  at  the  departure  of  Charles  V. 

for  Germany,*)!,  87,  204.  The  cathedral  of,  Gripped 

of  its  riches  to  fupport  the  army  of  the  Holy  Junta, 

227.  Padilla's  letter  to,  at  his  execution,  234,  Note". 

Is  i n ft i gated  to  continue  in  arms  by  Padilla's  wife, 

236.      is  reduced,  238. 
Tokdo,   Ludovico  de,   nephew  to  Cofmo  di  Medici, 

fent  by  his  uncle   to  negocfate  with   Philip  II.   of 

Spain,  for  the  inveftiture  of  Siena,  IV.  259. 
Toledo,  Don  Pedro  de,  viceroy  of  Naples,  opprefles  the 

Neapolitans,  IV.  115.    And  occasions  the  Turks  to 

ravage  the  coafts  of  Naples,  ib. 
Tcleraiion,  reflections  on  the  progrefs  of,  in  Germany, 

IV.  182.  Why  mutually  allowed  among  the  ancient 
Heathens,  183.  How  the  primitive  Chriftians  be- 
came averfe  to,  ib. 

Tcmorri,  Paul,  a  Francifcan  monk,  archbifhop  of  Go* 
Jocza,  is  made  general  of  the  Hungarian  army  againft 
Solyman  the   Magnificent,  and  is  defeated  by  him, 

.  n.  373. 

Tprdejiiias,  the  refidence  of  Queen  Joanna,  the  confe- 
deracy of  malcontents  called  the  Holy  Junta,  re- 
moved thither,  II.  213.  The  Queen  taken  thereby 
the  Conde  de  Haro,  225. 

■  one  of  the  reprefentatives  of  Segovia,  killed 

by  the  populace  for  voting  the  donative  to  Charles 

V.  at  the  Corres  aflembled  in  Galicia,  II.  205. 
Tranfylvania,  is  furrendered  to  Ferdinand  King  of  the 

Romans,  by  Queen  Ifabella,  IV.  49. 

Tremcuille,  La,  drives  the  Englifh  under  the  duke  of 
Suffolk  cut  of  Picardy,  II.  262. 

Trent,  the  council  of,  fummoned,  III.  258.  Prorogued, 
ib.  Again  fummoned,  28/.  Is  opened,  300.  De- 
clares the  apocryphal  fcriptures  canonical,  317.  Efta- 
blifhes  the  authority  of  the  church-  traditions,*^.  The 

council, 
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council,  on  rumours  of  an  infection  in  the  city,  is 
tranfiated  to  Bologna,  4.33.  Henry  If.  of  France 
protefts  againft  the  council,  IV.  33.  The  council 
breaks  up  on  the  approach  of  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
74.  Historical  remarks  on  this  council,  75.  Cha- 
racters of  its  hiftorians,  76. 

Trent,  Cardinal  of,  fent  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Pope,  III.  324. 
The  nature  of  this  treaty,  325. 

Tunis,  the  means  of  its  coming  under  the  power  of  Bar- 
barofla,  traced,  III.  94.  Tbe  Emperor  and  other 
Chriilian  powers  unite  to  expel  BarbaroiTa,  and  re- 
ftoreMuley.Hafcen,  qS.  Is  taken  by  the  Empe- 
ror, 104.  Muley  Hifcen  reftored,  and  his  treaty 
with  Charles,  105. 

Tufcany,  a  review  of  the  ftate  of,  during  the  fixteenth 
century,  IV.  331. 


Valencia,  an  infurredlion  in,  II.  81.  The  people  there 
greatly  opprefTed  by  the  nobles,  ib.  The  nobles  re- 
fufe  to  ailemble  the  Cortes  except  the  King  is  pre- 
fent,  82.  Charles  authorifes  the  people  to  continue 
in  arms,  83.  They  expel  the  nobles,  ib.  AlTcciate 
under  the  Germanada,  and  appoint  their  own  magi- 
ftrates,  ib,  Don  Diego  de  Mendora,  Conde  de 
Melito,  appointed  regent,  on  the  departure  of  Charles 
for  Germany,  86.  The  Germanada  refufe  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  239.  Defeat  the  nobles  in  feverai 
actions,  241.  Are  at  length  routed  by  the  Conde 
de  Melico,  ib.  The  moderation  of  Charles  to- 
ward the  infurgents  on  his  arrival,  244. 

Valentinoisy  Duchefs  of.     See  Diana  of  Poitiers, 

Valladolid,  the  firft  public  entry  of  Charles  V.  to  that 
city,  II.  55.  The  inhabitants  rife,  burn  Fonfeca's 
houfe,  and  fortify  the  town,  II.  208.  Surrenders 
after  the  battle  of  Viilalar,  and  diflblution  of  the 
Holy  Junta,  235. 

VaucelltSj  treaty  of,  between  Charles  V.  and  Henry  II. 
of  France,  IV.  216. 

Fendcme, 
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Ve'ndome,  duke  of,  his  plan  of  operations  in  oppofiog 
the  progrefs  of  the  invafion  of  Picardy  by  Henry 
VIIL  II.  200.     Obliges  him  to  retire,  ib. 

Venice,  the  republic  of,  incline  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  FVancis  I.  of  France,  to  the  Imperial 
crown,  II.  69.  Their  views  and  apprehenfions  on 
the  approaching  rupture  between  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  Francis,  92.  Leagues  with  the 
Emperor  againft  Francis,  248.  A  final  accommo- 
dation between,  and  the  Emperor,  III  39.  Refufes 
to  enter  into  the  league  of  the  Italian  dates,  formed 
by  the  Emperor,  63.  A  review  of  the  ftate  of 
that   republic   during   the  fixteenth   century,    IV, 

329- 

Verrina,  the  confident  of  the  Count  of  Lavagho,  en- 
courages him  in  his  fcheme  of  overturning  the  go- 
vernment of  Genoa,  III.  373.  Is  protected  by 
Francis  on  the  ruin  of  that  confptracy,  392. 

Vielleville,  the  French  governor  of  Metz,  detects  Father 
Leonard's  confpiracy  to  betray  the  city  to  the  Impe- 
perialifts,  IV.  170.   Executes  the  confpirators,  171. 

Vienna,  is  befieged  by  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 

in.  38. 

Villalar,  battle  of,  between  Padilla  and  the  Conde  de 

Haro,  II.  231. 
Villena,  marquis  de,  his  fpirited  reply  to  the  requeft  of 

the  Emperor  to  lodge  Bourbon  in  his  palace,  II.  320. 
U!m,  the  government  of  that  city  violently  altered,  and 

its  reformed  minifters  carried  away  in  chains,  by  the 

Emperor  Charles  V.  III.  454. 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  a  brief  view  of 

their  revolt  againft  the  dominion  of  Spain,  IV.  333. 
UrbinO)  reftored  by  Pope  Adrian  to  Francefco   Maria 

de  Rovere,  II.  246. 

w 

JValhp)  Sir  John,  joins  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  the 
fiege  of  Landrecy,  with  a  body  of  Englifh  troops, 
III.  252. 
Vol.  IV.  E  e  War* 
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War,  the  method  of  carrying  on  in  Europe,  how  im-» 

.  proved  at  this  period  from  the  practice  of  earlier 
ages,  II.  2(jp.  General  reflections  on  the  viciflitudes 
of,  IV.  302. 

Wartburg,  Martin  Luther  concealed  there  by  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  II.  164. 

Wentworth,  Lord,  governor  of  Calais,  remonftrates  in 
vain  with  the  Englifli  Privy  Council  to  provide  for 
its  fecurity,  IV.  264.  Is  attacked  by  the  Duke  of 
Guife,  and  forced  to  capitulate,  266. 

Wittemberg,  inverted  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and 
defended  by  Sybilla  of  Cleves,  wife  to  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  IIL  407. 

Wolfey>  Cardinal,  his  rife,  character,  and  influence 
over  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  II.  95.  Receives 
a  penfion  from  Francis  I.  of  France,  97.  And 
from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  98.  Detached  from 
the  French  intereft  by  the  latter,  99.  Inclines 
Henry  to  join  the  Emperor  againft  Francis,  169, 
JSent  by  Henry  to  Calais,  to  negociate  an  accommo- 
dation between  the  Emperor  and  Francis,  180. 
Has  an  interview  with  Charles  at  Bruges,  and  con- 
cludes a  league  with  him  on  the  part  of  Henry, 
againft  France,  182.  Meditates  revenge  againft: 
Charles  on  his  fecond  difappointment  of  the  Papacy 
by  the  election  of  Clement  VII.  259.  Obtains  of 
Clement  a  legantine  commiflion  in  England  for  life, 
ib,  Negociates  a  league  with  Francis  againft  the 
Emperor,  III.  3. 

Worms,  a  diet  called  there  by  Charles  V.  to  check  the 
progrefs  of  the  Reformers,  II.  103.  Proceedings 
of,  161.  Martin  Luther  cited  before  it,  162.  Re- 
fufes  to  retract  his  opinions,  ib.  An  edict  pub- 
limed  againft  him,  164.  Diet  at,  opened,  HI. 
288. 

Wurtemburg,  Ulric  Duke  of,  why  expelled  his  domi- 
nions, III.  85.  Recovers  his  dominions  by  the 
afliftance  of  Francis  King  of  France,  and  receives 
the  Pioteftant  religion,  86. 

Wyat^ 
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Wyat>  Sir  Thomas,  raifes  an  infurrc&ion  In  'Kent 
againft  Queen  Mary  of  England,  on  account  of  the 
Spanifh  match,  IV.  144.    Is  fubdued  and  punifhsd, 

145. 


Ximenesy  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  adheres  to  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  in  his  difpute  with  the  archduke  Philip 
concerning  the  regency  of  Caftile,  If.  11.  Efpoufes 
Ferdinand's  claim  to  the  regency  of  Caftile  on  Phi- 
lip's death,  21.  Conquers  Oran,  and  other  places 
in  Barbary,  for  the  crown  of  Caftile,  23.  Ap- 
pointed regent  of  Caftile,  by  Ferdinand's  will,  until 
the  arrival  of  Charles  V.  in  Spain,  31.  His  rife 
and  character,  32.  Admits  the  claim  to  the  regency 
of  Cardinal  Adrian,  fent  with  that  commiffion  by 
Charles,  and  executes  it  jointly  with  him,  34. 
Takes  the  infant  Don  Ferdinand  to  Madrid  under 
his  own  eye,  35.  Procures  Charles,  who  aflumed 
the  regal  title,  to  be  acknowledged  by  theChriftian 
nobility,  37.  Schemes  to  extend  the  regal  preroga- 
tive, lb.  Deprefles  the  nobility,  38.  Frees  the 
King  from  the  feudal  limitations,  and  eftablifhes  a 
regal  army  to  check  the  Barons,  39,  Supprefles  a 
mutiny  headed  by  the  grandees,  40.  Refumes  the 
grants  of  Ferdinand  to  his  nobles,  41.  His  prudent 
application  of  the  revenue,  42.  His  bold  aflertiou 
of  his  authority  to  the  discontented  nobles,  43. 
Other  afibciates  in  the  regency  appointed  at  the 
inftigation  of  the  Flemifh  courtiers,  44.  Retains 
the  fuperior  management,  45.  Defeats  John 
D'Albert's  invafion  of  Navarre,  lb.  Difmantles  all 
the  caftles  there,  except  Pampeluna,  which  the 
ftrengthens,  46.  The  troops  fent  by  him  againft 
Barbarofla  defeated,  and  his  equanimity  on  that 
occafion,  47.  Alarmed  at  the  corruption  of  the 
Flemifh  court,  he  perfuades  Charles  to  vifit  Spain, 
48.  Falls  fick  on  his  journey  to  meet  Charles  at 
his  arrival,  53.  His  letter  of  council  to  Charles, 
54.  Requefts  an  interview,  ib.  The  ingratitude 
of  Charles  to  him,  ib.     Hi*  death,  55,     His  cha- 

racler, 
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ja&er,  ib.     Reverence  paid  to  his  memory  by  the 
Spaniards,  ib. 


Zamora*  bifhop  of,  raifes  a  regiment  of  priefts  to  defend 
Tordefillas,  for  the  Holy  Junta,  which  is  forced  by 
the  Conrie  de  Haro,  II.  225. 

Zu'mgHus,  attacks  the  fale  of  Indulgences  at  Zurich  in 
Switzerland,  II.  125. 
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